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YACHTS AND YACHTING IN AMERICA. 


By W. P. STEPHENS. 

Tue old adage ‘‘that there is nothing new under the 
sun” may be true in most cases, but yachting at least 
would seem to be an exception. Boats and vessels of 


various kinds have been used for pleasure from time 
immemorial, but we need look back little over a century 
to find the first sailing-craft built and used exclusively 
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for purposes of amusement. The galleys of the Grecks 
and Romans, the gondolas of old Venice, and the royal 
barges of a later period, were alt pleasure-craft, but none 
of them can be properly termed yachts. The earliest 
hints we have of anything resembling the modern yacht 
date from the seventeenth century, when a small sailing- 
vessel was kept in Holland for the exclusive use of 
William of Orange, and another (also of Dutch build) 
was sailed by Charles II. on the Thames. The Cork 
Water Club, formed in 1720, was, as its name indicates, 
devoted to boating ; but it was not until a hundred years 
later, in 1815, that the first yacht club, the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, of Cowes, England, was organized. 

Yachting is a sport that can flourish only in times of 
peace and security, and as it is an expensive amusement 
it is not possible in a new country. The unsettled con- 
dition of the United States in the early part of this cen- 
tury, when a naval war was probable at any time, opened 
the broad and inviting field of privateering to those bold 
spirits who found their pleasures afloat, and the exi- 
gencies of a new country impoverished by several wars, 
and with an experimental form of government, were not 
With the new era of 
peace and comparative prosperity that began in the sec- 
ond quarter of the century, the sport of boat-sailing be- 
came popular around New York, and in 1840 its patrons, 
prominent among whom was John C. Stevens, united 
in forming the Hoboken Model Yacht Club, the first in 
America. The headquarters was at Commodore Stevens's 
boathouse in Hoboken, and the boats were all small, of 
twenty feet or under, resembling in model the working- 
craft of that day. The requirements of our local com- 
merce had, before this, given rise to a peculiar craft, the 
light-draft American sloop, a very broad, shallow vessel, 
with a large centreboard and a rig derived from the 
Dutch, consisting of a single large jib, a high, narrow- 
headed mainsail, and sometimes a small topsail. These 
boats owed their stability entirely to their great beam, 
and being of very light draft, they could run into the 
small creeks and bays on which the hayfarms, sawmills 
aud brickyards whence they derived their traffic were 
situated. The consideration of light draft in- 
fluenced the sailor men of the day in their selection of 
a model. 

Even at that early day the deeper waters about New 
York were taken up with docks and shipyards, and the 
yachtsmen were forced to seek locations which the small 
depth of water rendered valueless for commercial pur- 
poses. The shoal coves of Hoboken, the mud-flats of 
Pamrapo and Bayonne, and the classic waters of Go- 
wanus Creek, were the cradles in which the infant fleet 
nursed ; with what results on the future craft 
may be plainly seen to-day in their descendants. Two 
essentials were required to which all others were sacri- 
ficed—light draft and speed in smooth water—and both 
were attained in the model since known derisively as the 
** flatiron,” ‘*skimming-dish,” or®*‘ sandbagger.”’ These 
boats, varying in length from fifteen to thirty feet, have a 
proportion of two to two-and-one-half beam to length, 
with a depth of hold equal to one-fifth of the beam. In 
the forty-five or fifty years that they have been popular, 
they have developed into very fast boats in light winds 
and smooth water, and are found all along the coast. A 
modern New York racing- boat of this class would be 27 
feet long, 11 feet 6 inches in beam, 18 to 20 inches draft, 
mast above deck, 38 feet ; boom, 40 feet ; bowsprit out- 
board, 22 feet; and would carry 1,400 feet. of sail. Her 
crew would number eighteen to twenty men, each pro- 
vided with several sandbags, to be piled te windward on 


conducive to any form of sport. 
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xach tack. These boats are known on the Delaware 
River as hikers, being rigged as catboats, with one sail 
only, and were also common in Boston waters. Rigged 
either as described or as catboats, their sail being 
reduced if they were not intended for racing, this type 
of craft was common in all American waters, and at an 
early day took a prominent place in our yachting. About 
New York, the vcteran Captain Bob Fish, of Pamrapo, 
was famous as a builder of catboats, while just across the 
bay, in Brooklyn, was Penny Bridge, celebrated for the 
‘jib and mainsail” boats built there, and also as the 
home of some of the best handlers of these craft. 

The period from 1840 to 1850 was peculiarly an era of 
experiment. 

Commodore John C. Stevens, a member of the cele- 


| brated family of engineers and inventors which has done 


so much to advance the mechanic arts in America, turned 
his attention to yachts, following up the theories of 
extreme beam and light displacement based on the sue- 
cesses of the open boats; and in 1848 built the sloop 
Maria, a craft still famous in yachting annals, This 


| yacht was 110 feet on deck, 26 feet 8 inches beam, and 





drew but 5 feet 3 inches of water. She was fitted with 
two centreboards, the main one being loaded with lead 
and counterbalanced with springs, g as to lift easily. 
Her sail-spread and spars were enormous, the foot of her 
jib being 70 feet, and of the mainsail 92 feet, while the 
main boom, 3 feet in diameter, was built up of long 
staves like a barrel, hooped together. At this time, too, 
another man of genius was also devoting much time to a 
study of the same subject, but working in a different 
direction. Mr. George Steers, an Englishman, but long 
established in this country, and famous as the builder of 
fast -pilot-boats, turned his attention to yachts, and in 
1851 produced the schooner America. Unlike the Maria, 
she was a keel-boat of considerable depth, resembling in 
this respect the English cutters and schooners of that 
date ; but beyond this all likeness ceased. 

The latter craft were still of the old form, derived from 
the trading-vessels and revenue-cutters, with bluff bows 
and fine runs, or what was then called ‘‘ cod’s-head and 
mackerel-tail,” while their sails were so cut as to bag 
and hold the wind. 

The idea of a long fine bow was no novelty, having 
been suggested by Mr. Scott Russell some years before, 
but to Mr. Steers is due all the credit for making a prac- 
tical success of it. The America, with a deep body and 
great deadrise, her midship section being of a ‘ peg- 
top” form, had also a long easy entrance, her widest part 
being well aft. In rig she was no less different from the 
English yachts than in hull,"her masts raking sharply 
aft, and her sails being cut to sit as flat as was possible. 

In the same year the America crossed the Atlantic, and 
entered, on August 22d, a match of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron around the Isle of Wight. Fifteen *Enclish 
yachts, schooners and cutters started in a light wind, but 
the lead of the fleet, winning 

Her subsequent career is well known; sold to 
an English yachtsman and rebuilt in England ; then, in 
the hands of another Englishman, sent to the Southern 
States to carry dispatches for the rebels, where she was 
sunk by the United States. Raised again some time later, 
she was refitted by the United States, and used as a 
training-ship for the cadets at the Naval Academy ; and 
finally she was sold to her present owner, General B. I. 
Butler, who altered and rebuilt her, but has never raced 
her. 

The result of the America’s success was to give a new 
impulse to yacht-building, and schooners became the 
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fashion. ‘The small open boats were still largely used, 
but the favorite craft was the large schooner, the large 
sloops at that time being but few in number. Although 
the America’s victories were due mainly to her good sea- 
going qualities, her snug rig, and were won with a keel, 
the lessons she taught were ignored, and false deductions 
were drawn from the speed of the shoal-draft fleet, the 
result being that the latter were taken as models for 
the new fleet of yachts built about this time. A few 
keel-schooners were built, but the majority were but 
enlargements of the open ‘‘skimming-dish” both in 
model and rig, a type that has proved speedy in smooth 
water and under certain conditions, but is also dangerous 
and uncomfortahle as seagoing craft. The development 
of this type was also favored greatly by a length rule, the 
measure of size being mainly length over all, thus.encour- 
aging a shoal, beamy boat, with little or no overhang to 
the stern. 

With the increasing wealth of the country yachting 
grew rapidly, clubs were formed, numerous races were 
held every year between the small centreboard craft 
found in all our waters, and a large fleet of fine schooners 
hailed from New York or Boston. 
dealt a serious blow to yachting. 


The war, however, 
Men were occupied 
with sterner business, and for five years had neither time 
nor money for pleasure, during » uich time the sport in- 
creased but little. This lost time was more than com- 
pensated for with the return of peace. Wealthy men, 
with fortunes which enabled them to build and maintain 
large craft, were numerous, and big schooners soon be- 
came the fashion. The years 1865 and 1866 saw a great 
increase in the number and tonnage of our yacht fleet: 
the Palmer, Dauntless, Eva, Alarm, Phantom, Halcyon, Idler, 
Vesta, Fleetwing, and many others. In the latter year was 
the great ocean race between the Henrietta, Fleetwing and 
Vesta, from New York to Cowes in mid-Winter, won by 
the former yacht, adding to the fame of American schoon- 
ers, and leading to the construction of new craft. Four 
years later came a return race, from Queenstown to New 
York, between Mr. James Ashbury’s schooner Cambria, 
an English vessel, and Commodore Bennett’s Dauntless. 
Unlike the prevtous race, this one, over which the yacht- 
ing world on both sides of the Atlantic was excited to the 
highest pitch, was sailed in mid-Summer, starting on July 
4th. The Cambria arrived first, winning the race of some 
3,000 miles by only one hour and three-quarters, neither 
vessel having sighted the other after the start. During 
the next three months the Cambria sailed a number of 
races in American waters, among which was the second 
contest for the America’s Cup, in which sixteen schooners 
started, and which was won by the Magic, with the old 
America, sailed by a crew of naval officers and seamen, in 
fourth place. The following year, 1871, another schooner, 
the Livonia, built by Mr. Ashbury during the Winter, 
came over for atrial. She sailed six matches against the 
Columbia, Dauntless and Sappho, winning but one. These 
races made schooner racing still more popular, and many 
new vessels were built. The Columbia, Magic, Resolute, 
T.wrolinta, Sappho, Mohawk, Tidal Wave, Clio, Meta, 
Atidanta, Enchantress, Madeline, Dreadnaught, Wanderer, 
Pezrless, and Comet—most of them built between 1870 
aud 1873—made up a fleet that in size and numbers has 
never been equaled in America. 

The next challenge to raée for the Cup came from a new 
quarter. In 1876 a centreboard schooner, the Countess of 
Dufferin, was built in Cobourg, Canada, by Captain Cuth- 
bert, a local builder, and challenged for the Cup in the 
name of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club. She sailed to 
New York by way of the St. Lawrence River and Atlantic, 





—— 
arriving in July, and in August sailed two races with the 
schooner Mideline, in both of which she was decisively 
beaten. She has since been sold, and is now the Count- 
ess, of Chicago. 

Meanwhile the sloop class had been growing rapidly, in 
answer to the demands of many yachtsmen, who desired 
something more than the open-sailing boats, and yet less 
costly than the large schooners. Like the latter, the 
sloops also bore ample evidence of their relationship to 
the open boat and trading sloops, in their shoal draft, ex- 
treme beam, low sides amidships and great height at 
ends, and the high mainsail and short gaff, the diminu- 
tive topmast and big jib, all derived directly from the old 
North River working-sloop. Although keelboats and 
metal ballast had been tried at times, they were for many 
years condemned by our yachtsmen, and were practically 
unknown, all the boats having centreboards, and being 
ballasted but lightly, stone, or at best scrap-iron, being 
considered good enough ; while in many details of sails, 
rigging and equipment they were equally defective. The 
fashion of the day demanded two qualifications, speed in 
smooth water and accommodations for owners and guests, 
and to these all other details were subordinate. These 
ends were both obtained. In ordinary light weather the 
boats were very fast, but they paid for such speed by the 
disadvantge that they were not able to cope with any sea, 
being, as a rule, wet, dangerous, and when compelled to 
reef, difficult to handle. Below they were fitted up in an 
elegant and expensive manner, the requirements of the 
naval architect being often limited by the demand for 
large cabins and staterooms, magnificently furnished 
saloons, and ample quarters for the steward and galley. 

With such a fleet the nobler features of yachting were 
lost sight of, racing was limited to the calm weather of 
Summer, cruising meant merely a trip through Long 
Island Sound, or perhaps a week or two spent on board 
a yacht anchored at some watering-place, and yachtsmen 
delighted in gilt buttons and lace, but were content to 
leave all knowledge of their craft to sailing-masters and 
builders. There was no place in yachting for the man of 
limited means, who was content to amuse himself with 
real sailing on board a small ship of his own. The owner 
of the big schooner or gorgeous sloop looked down with 
contempt on the man who sailed his own yacht, alone or 
with a friend or two of like tastes. And on the other 
hand, open-boat sailing, with its concomitants of danger, 
ballast-shifting, and a total lack of cruising qualities in 
the craft, offered, no charms to the amateur yachit-sailer. 
The craft at his disposal were also few in numbers, and 
mostly ill-fitted for their purpose, and for a long time 
there was but little encouragement offered that class of 
yachtsmen which now forms so important an element of 
our fleet—the amateur tar whose little ship is his home 
during the season, who sails her in all weathers, and 
cruises everywhere along the coast in Summer. 

The speed attained by the shoal yachts led to the idea 
that they were not only invincible, but superior in all re- 
spects to every other type of vessel, and by confirming 
the popular ideas as to light displacement, centreboard, 
and sloop rig, effectually shut the door to experiment 
and improvement. During all the years that had passed 
since their defeat by the America, British yachtsmen had 
not been idle. The lessons of that famous craft were 
studied carefully, and at once put into practice. The 
yacht fleet was remodeled, the bluff bows of the old 
schooners were cut open and lengthened, the new theory 
of the wave-line was investigated and practically tested ; 
and the laws of floating bodies and other more intricate 
problems of naval architecture were studied long and 
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carefully by such eminent scientists as Scott Russell, 
Rankine and Froude. ‘The old ideas and theories gave 
place to new, and the designing, building and racing of 
yachts received a fresh impulse. 

The rule of measurement in use bore very heavily on 
beam, while depth was entirely untaxed, the result, of 
course, being that each year yachts became longer, 
deeper and narrower, but still, under the rule, of the same 
nominal tonnage. This process continued year by year, 
natil, with the system of construction and ballasting then 








in English yachting. The lowering of the weight gave 
additional stability, which was still further increased by 
greater weight of ballast carried. 

Beginning with a few tons of iron outside, the change 
has gone on, until at last a limit was apparently 
reached last year in the Jrex, a cutter eighty-one ft. long, 
with a keel of seventy-two tons of lead. This change ne- 
cessitated others: the freeboard, or height of side above 
water, was increased, and an entirely new system of con- 
struction became necessary to withstand the strains of 


GEORGE STEERS, BUILDER OF THE “ AMERICA.” 


followed, no further advance was possible, the loss of 
Stability due to narrow beam being greater than the gain 
from increased length and size. Stopped in this direc- 
tion, the ingenuity of designers and builders sought out 
a new expedient. While the narrow and deep type was 
retained, the method of ballasting was entirely altered, 
the weight being taken from the inside and transferred to 
a new and lower position under the keel, while lead was 
substituted for iron, at an increased cost, but with a great 
gain in weight. This change opened out an entirely new 
field to-the designer, and was the beginning of a new era 





heavy spars and lead keel. In England, as in America, 
yacht-building had followed the same methods and rules 
of proportion as ordinary ship-building. Vessels were 
heavily framed, wooden treenails being used as fastenings 
even in craft of small size, thus necessitating heavy tim- 
bers, while knees, deadwoods, and similar parts, were pro- 
portioned as for working vessels. The main character- 
istics of this system, even now too common in America, 
were the size rather than the quality of the pieces used, 
and the lack of suitable fastenings. The narrowing pro- 
cess that British yachts underwent made it difficult, and 
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finally impossible, to find grown or wooden fioor-knees, 
such as had always been used, sufficiently sharp to suit 
the new boats, so by degrees iron ones were substituted. 
In order to get as great a weight as possible under the 
keel, the narrow and deep keel in use for ages in all 
vessels was rejected, and a flat one put in its place, those 
in some modern yachts being two to three feet wide and 
but one foot deep. These keels rest on a mass of lead of 
their width, and three to four feet deep, and on this 
foundation is built up a framework of a great number of 
seemingly small pieces, but all thoroughly tied together 
and fastened with copper bolts. 

Among the finest systems of construction is that de- 
signed by Mr. John Harvey, and used at his yard at 
Wivenhoe. The floors are of angle iron, around which 
lead is cast, giving weight and strength ; the frames are 
double sawn, and between each pair are one or two 
steamed timbers. To this frame is fastened the skin, 
composed of two thicknesses of planking, with canvas laid 
in marine glue between them, the whole being fastened 
with copper rivets. By such a method as this great 
strength is obtained with a light hull, allowing the weight 
to be concentrated in the keel. In rig the cutter differs 
no less than in model and build from the American sloop. 
Her sails are of hemp instead of cotton ; in place of one 
large jib hoisted on a stay, with a fixed bowsprit, is a 
small jib, set flying, the bowsprit being fitted to run 
inboard in bad weather, the jib, of which four sizes are 
carried, being shifted from asmaller one. From the mast- 
head to the stem is a forestay, on which is set the forestay- 
sail, a triangular sail, similar to a jib. The lower mast is 
much shorter, and stepped further aft than in the sloop, 
and the mainsail has a longer gaff, while at its foot, in- 
stead of being laced fast to a boom, it is loose, being 
stretched by the lower corners. The topmast is much 
longer than in a sloop, and a larger topsail is carried, the 
mast being so fitted as to be lowered from the deck, thus 
reducing the weight aloft in bad weather. Besides these 
features, are many minor details, which differ entirely 
from American practice. 

While British yachts had been improving for the 
twenty years preceding the races of the Columbia and 
Livonia, it was not until after that time that the changes 
mentioned were made, the Vanessa, the most famous of 
the early yachts of the new type, dating from 1873. 

During the decade from 1871 to 1881 no international 
contests took place, but British and American yachts 
were becoming more different each year. The former 
were all keel-boats of large displacement, fifty per cent. 
of which was lead ballast, mostly on the keel. Their 
proportion of length to beam was about five to one, or 
even more, and their draft was equal to the beam. In 
model they presented a straight stem, high sides and 
very long overhang aft, with a flush deck and no cabin- 
house, as in our craft. The rig showed the housing bow- 
sprit with three or four jibs of various sizes, the huge 
topmast also fitted to house, and a topsail to match, the 
sails being of heavy hemp, with loosefooted mainsail. 
Strongly contrasting with them in every way were the 
American sloops, all of light displacement and heavy 
build, with centreboards, inside ballast (in a few instances 
of lead, but oftener iron or stone), a proportion of length 
of two-and-one-half or three beams, a depth of twenty- 
five to thirty per cent. of the beam, low side, great sheer 
to deck, a high cabin-house over. half the length of the 
boat, a fixed bowsprit raking upward, a high mast and 
small fixed topmast, one large jib and a high, narrow- 
headed mainsail, both of light cotton, the latter laced to 
the boom. 





The yachts of the two countries differed at this time as 
they never had before, the sloop standing as a repre- 
sentative of heht draft, small displacement, extreme 
beam, and light sails, while the cutter embodied the 
opposite prixciples of deep draft, heavy displacement, 
narrow beam, lead keel, and heavy canvas. For some 
years previous, a few American yachtsmen had been 
watching the turn of affairs abroad, and the development 
of the modern cutter, with deep interest, and some had 
cautiously ventured to built similar boats. The Vinder, an 
iron ecutter,was built in 1871, and the Volante in 1877, but 
both were of the old type, and attained little prominence. 
About 1878, a heated discussion of the merits of the two 
classes of yachts was begun in the public prints, and 
carried on earnestly, both sides defending their favorite 
eraft with a warmth that showed them to be thoroughly 
in earnest. 

In 1879 and 1880, several small cutters—the Maurie’, 
Yolande and Leila—were built in New York, and late 
in 1881, the first large one, the thirty-tonner Oriru, 
designed by Mr. John Harvey, was launched. The con- 
stant agitation of the eutter question had already worked 
many changes in our yachts ; reforms in model, ballast 
and rig were noticeable, and in Boston and Eastern 
waters, quite a fleet of small keel-boats had grown up, 
and became very popular. It was when the controversy 
was at its height that the news was received of the in- 
tention of the owner of the Madge, a famous ten-ton 
eutter of Scotch build, to send her to America, and in 
August, 1881, she arrived in New York on board an 
ocean steamer. Much surprise was created by the ap- 
pearance of the strange little craft, so different from any- 
thing known here, and many dismal auguries of failure 
were heard on every hand. Her length on water-line was 
but 38 feet 9 inches; but on deck she measured 46 feet 
1 inch, thus having over seven feet of overhang in the 
shape of a long, tapering counter. Her beam was but 
7 feet 9 inches, while her draft was 8 feet, and at this 
depth she carried eight tons of lead. Her rig was 
equally new, th short mast being stepped apparently in 
the middle of her length, while the topmast looked as 
long as the lower mast. Her races in New York were 
sailed under the direction of the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Yacht Club, an organization composed entirely of ama- 
teur yachtsmen, and devoted to the encouragement of 
Corinthian sailing. 

The first race was on September 27th, 1881, when the 
Madge defeated easily the Schemer, a fast centreboard 
sloop, 36 fect on water-line, 14 feet 5 inches beam, and 


3 feet 4 inches draft. In this race the Schemer sailed 
with very little ballast, two tons having been removed 


from her previously ; but she was badly beaten, even 
when before the wind, with centreboard raised. Follow- 
ing this, the Made defeated the Ware, a sloop 38 feet 
7 inches long; then the Mistral; then the Schemer again, 
and in the fifth race sailed over, as no sloop appeared 
against her. In all of these races the Madge won with- 
out the time allowance she was entitled to from the other 
beats, beating them from start to finish. Going from 
New York to Newport, she sailed three races, winning 
one each from the Wave and Shadow, and being beaten 
latter, a very fast Boston sloop. 
Following close on these races was another contest for 
the America Cup, the challenge being from the same 
quarter as the previous one in 1876. The challenging 
boat, A/alanta, was a centreboard-sloop of the American 
type, designed and built by Captain Cuthbert, of Count- 
ess of Dufferin fame, at Belleville, in Canada. She was 
brought to New York through the Erie Canal, and 
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arrived in October, 1881. As the result of a series of 
trials been the Mischief, Gracie, Hildegarde, and Pocahon- 
tas, the latter a new sloop, built expressly to defend the 
Cup, the Mischief was selected, the Pocahontas proving an 
entire failure. The Jischief, an iron sloop, designed by 
Mr. A. Cary Smith, and built on the Delaware, in 1879, 
easily defeated the Canadian in two races in November, 
and the third was not sailed. The victories of the Madge 
exerted a powerful influence on American yachts, and fol- 
lowing as they did the thorough discussion of the sub- 
ject, turned the attention of yachtsmen to the merits and 
defects of both types, with the result that many import- 
ant changes have been made. Many cutters and keel- 
boats have been built in New York and Boston, and a 
great improvement has been wrought in the model and 
equipment of yachts generally in the direction of greater 
safety and a lessened danger of capsizing, handiness, safe 
and effective rig, and better seagoing qualities. Many 
who still oppose firmly the thorough English cutter, 
have nevertheless changed their minds on many import- 
ant points, as the alterations in their boats testify. The 
popular idea of yachting has also advanced with the 
improvement in the craft, cruises and long voyages being 
common where once they were scarcely known, and the 
yachtsmen of to-day, as a body, are characterized by a 
higher standard of seamanship, a more thorough know- 
ledge of their craft, and a much more general love for 
sailing and racine and a neglect of the merely luxurious 
features of the sport, than was common twenty years ago. 
Since the Madge’s advent in our waters, the cutter fleet has 
increased by the addition of the Bedouin, Ileen, Wenonah. 
Medusa, and many smaller yachts, and the battle between 
them and the sloops has been very interesting, the cut- 
ters (at first with all odds against them) gaining each 
year, until in the past season their score of victories ex- 
ceeds that of the sloops, the record of the Bedouin show- 
ing eight races won out of nine sailed, being ahead of 
any previous performance of American yachts, while her 
prize-money for the season was over $2,000. The latest 
and most extreme boat of the cutter type is the Jleen, a 
forty-tonner, built in 1883, at New York, from the de- 
signs of Mr. Harvey. This craft is a fine example of the 
newest English cutter, her beam being only 11 feet 
6 inches on a water-line of 65 feet, while her length on 
deck is 78 feet. Her draft is 11 feet, and she displaces 
80 tons, of which 80 tons is in her keel, and 13} tons in- 
side, all her ballast being lead. In spite of her narrow 
beam she has proved a comfortable cruiser, making a 
voyage to the West Indies last year, going there from 
New York in the Winter. Several efforts have been 
made to combine the best features of the cutters and 
sloops in a medium type of boat, to which the name of 
‘‘ecompromise” has been given. These craft are wide, 
and have centreboards, but are much deeper than the old 
sloops, and of heavier displacement, some having a lead 
keel, with a slot in which the centreboard works. In rig 
they are a cross between cutter and sloop. The Valkyr, 
Athlon and Thetis are all of this type, but though moder- 
ately successful, they are as yet inferior to both of the 
other types in speed. 

Turning to the old favorites, the schooners, the list is 
headed by the Montauk, a centreboard-boat modeled by 
Mr. Phillip Elsworth, and built in 1882, and the Fortuna, 
a keel-schooner, designed by Mr. A. Cary Smith. Both 
of the boats have won the reputation of being very fast, 
while they have also made long cruises at sea. Next to 
them comes the Grayling, a light-draft vessel, chiefly 
noted for her capsize in New York Bay in her first season. 
The Muntauk represents the latest advance in American 





schooners, being the fastest centreboard-vessel in the fleet, 
and a comparison of her with the fastest English schooner, 
the Miranda, shows the great difference now existing. 
The Montauk’s dimensions are: length on water-line, 
94 feet 8 inches ; beam, 25 feet 4 inches ; depth of hold, 
8 feet 10 inches ; draft, 8 feet. The Miranda, a keel-boat, 
measures 86 feet on water-line ; 18 feet 7 inches beam ; 
12 feet 7 inches depth of hold, and 12 feet draft, the rig 
differing also from the Montauk’s, as shown in the sketch. 
Schooner-racing has of late years been less popular than 
of old, and while there are many of the old flyers on the 
list, few are now found in the races. 

The cruising fleet has been materially increased by the 
addition of such vessels as the Intrepid, Norna, Norseman 
and Gitana, all keel-boats, and known as well abroad as 
in home waters, besides others of less note. The build- 
ing of large schooners reached its climax with the con- 
struction of the Ambassadress, in 1877. This schooner 
was built by David Carll for Mr. William Astor, and was 
originally a centreboard-boat, but in 1881 she was altered 
toakeel. Her extreme length is 146 feet, beam 28 feet 2 
inches, and draft 12 feet 8 inches. The Ambassadress has 
never figured as a racer, and for several seasons past she 
has been laid-up, her owner, like many others of the older 
and wealthier yachtsmen, having taken to steam-yacht- 
ing. The rage that once prevailed for large schooners 
has now subsided, and those who desire the luxury and 
elegance once found aboard them now own large steam- 
yachts. It is only of late years that these craft have 
become common in America, but now they are found 
everywhere, two of the largest steam-yachts afloat, the 
Atalanta and Nourmahal, having been designed and built 
here. Much might be written of this class of yacht, but 
space confines us to the sailing-craft. With the steam 
fleet has come in the use of iron as a material for build- 
ing, either in the composite method, in which the frames 
are of iron and the planking of wood, as in the steamer 
Radha, or for both frames and plating. The Vindex was 
built of iron in 1871, and the Wischief in 1879, while of 
the steam fleet, the Namouna, Pclynia, Yosemite, Vlowana, 
Viking, Corsair, Stranger, and many others are built 
entirely of the same material. Last year the first Ameri- 
can steel yacht, the Nourmahal, was launched, and this 
material promises eventually to supersede both wood and 
iron for steam and sailing yachts. 

While yachting has naturally flourished best on the 
Atlantie coast, it is also firmly established on the lakes, 
whence two contestants for the America Cup have come, 
and on the Pacific coast. Many yacht clubs are estab- 
lished in the lake ports of the United States and Canada, 
and a union has lately been formed under the title of the 
Lake Yacht Racing Association, which includes most of 
them. This association has adopted a system of meastre- 
ment and racing rules, and each year a series of races are 
held under its management, the fleet cruising from port 
to port, and racing at each. Last year the round in- 
cluded Toronto, Oswego, Kingston, and other ports on 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence. The boats on the 
lakes were all of the old centreboard type, but of late the 
eutter has found a foothold there too ; the value of depth 
for their open waters has become better known to the 
yachtsmen, and already a marked improvement in their 
craft is visible. San Francisco has also a large fleet of 
yachts, mostly schooners aud yawls of the centreboard 
type. The latter rig is derived from England, and out- 
side of San Francisco is little known in America. The 
sails carried are three, a mainsail and jib, as in the sloop, 
the boom of the former being cut off about at the rudder- 
head, just aft of which is stepped a second mast, on which 
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a small Iug-sail, called a mizzen, is set. In English yawls 
the double head-sails are used instead of a jib. With this 
rig reefing is an easy matter in any weather. Full sail, 
main, mizzen, jib and topsail, may be carried, or the 
mainsail may be stowed and the boat handled under jib 
and mizzen, a great convenience in working to moorings 
when shorthanded ; or the yacht can be worked as a cat- 
boat, under mainsail only. In reefing, the mainsail can 
be reached from the deck, making the work easier. In 
England the yaw] is popular not only as a cruiser, but for 
racing, such well-known names as the Jullanar, Loraa, 
Florinda and Weadur being among the first on the list 
of winners. The latter is a new yacht, designed by Mr. 
G. L. Watson, of Glasgow, and built of quarter-inch steel, 
and has raced very successfully for two seasons. This rig 
is well adapted to many of our cruising-yachts now rigged 
as sloops or schooners, as the long boom of the sloop is 
dispensed with, giving an easier and more comfortable 
rig; and on the other hand, the disadvantages of the 
schooner are avoided, the mizzenmast of the yawl being 
well aft and out of the way, while the mainmast of a 
schooner, especially if of a small size, interferes greatly 
with the room in the cabin. 

The coming season promises to be a notable one on this 
side of the Atlantic. There is little doubt but that two if 
not more yachts will come from England to sail for the 
famous old trophy so long retained here. The first one 
to challenge will in all probability be the Genesta, an 
eighty-ton cutter, built in 1884. This vessel, designed by 
Mr. Beavor Webb, an English yachtsman and naval arch- 
itect, is of the most advanced style of cutter. She is of 
composite build, with frames of steel and wood planking, 
and her builders have availed themselves of the latest im- 
provement in rig and outfit. Her length on water-line is 
81 feet, beam 15 feet, draft 13 feet 6 inches, and her lead 
keel weighs 60 tons. This year she has captured a fair 
proportion of prizes, entering in 34 races, and winning 7 
first and 10 second prizes, amounting to nearly $4,000. 

Another possible competitor is a yawl now building, 
nearly 100 feet on water-line, and a race across the Atlan- 
tic between the two is already talked of for next Spring. 
Besides these, a smaller cutter, of 47 tons, or about 65 feet 
water-line, is now building at Southampton for Mr. George 
H. Warren, who brought out the cutter Maggie from Eng- 
land several years since, and raced her here. She will 
also be ready in the early Spring, and it is expected that 
she, too, will challenge for the Cup. The prospect of the 
advent of these racers in our waters has awakened Ameri- 
can yachtsmen to the urgency of the case, and already 
they are discussing ways and means to meet the chal- 
lengers. 

Our present fleet of sloops number nothing large 
enough to meet the Genes/a, as the largest are but seventy 
feet, and the odds would in most weathers be in favor of 
the boat. In this emergency several plans have been pro- 
posed, one of them being to build a sloop of the so-called 
compromise type, a centreboard-boat, both wide and deep, 
with a centreboard and lead keel. Another plan is to 
build a large steel sloop, somewhat of the Mischief type, 
to be converted into a schooner after the races are over, 
as so large a sloop would be useless for any purpose but 
racing. 

Still another plan is to change one of our fastest 
schooners into a sloop for these races, afterward restoring 
the schooner rig, in which case the Grayling would prob- 
ably be selected. This schooner is 81 feet long on water- 
line, 23 feet beam, and draws but 5 feet 9 inches. Asa 
sloop she would no doubt be very fast in light weather, 


but her spars would be large and difficult to handle, 





Should the Cup be won by an English yacht, it will only 
be after a hard struggle, as our yachtsmen will make 
every possible effort to defend it as it should be; and 
whatever the immediate result, the ultimate one will be 
of benefit to us. The races themselves will awaken a 
fresh interest in yachting throughout the country, not 
only among yachtsmen, but among others, whose main 
interest is in the international feature of the contest. 

The entire subject of yachts and yachting is brought 
into greater prominence, and the various questions in- 
volved are debated in the yacht clubs and in the public 
press, and experience shows that an era of improvement 
and renewed activity in yacht-building always follows 
such a contest. A comparison of our boats with such 
totally different craft will bring out the good and bad 
points of each to their mutual benefit. Should the chal- 
lenging craft be the victor, and the Cup so long held 
here be treated to an Atlantic voyage, the result, disap- 
pointing as it would be to our pride, would be to stimu- 
late our designers, builders and yachtsmen to a further 
study of the intricate and, as yet, imperfectly solved 
problems of naval science. The type of yacht that will 
be popular in American waters for some years to come 
will depend largely on the result of the coming races, and 
it is too early yet to foretell what it will be. A sweeping 
victory for the cutters will create a demand for similar 
boats, while a victory for the centreboard-yacht will in- 
sure the further development and improvement of our 
favorite type. 

A comparison of American yachting to-day with that 
of twenty, or even ten, years ago, shows an improvement 
in every way. Yachtsmen have been taught to realize 
that size and cost are not the true standards of compari- 
son, but that more sport can be had from a sloop or 
cutter of forty to sixty tons than from a schooner of four 
times the size, and at a small fraction of the expense, and 
to-day the reputation as a sailer to be gained in the 
smaller craft by far outweighs the glory which was once 
attendant on the ownership of a large and gorgeous 
yacht. The latter have to a great extent disappeared 
from our sailing-fleet, and at the same time the first 
friends of the early yachtsmen, the open boats, have 
also decreased rapidly in popularity as the taste for sail- 
ing has become more general. 

The rules in favor of fixed ballast instead of sandbags, 
and limiting the number of the crew, are being more 
generally adopted each year, and the demand for a cruis- 
ing-yacht has brought out a type of boat once unknown 
in our waters. In every bay and harbor along the coast, 
on the larger rivers, and the great lakes, are found little 
craft of various models, keels and centreboards, sloops 
cutters and yawls, fitted up to accommodate two or three 
persons, and manned by a host of amateur tars, who live 
and cruise in them during the season, from April to 
November, as far as their time permits. Boston has hun- 
dreds of such craft ; New York has more every year, and 
they are common everywhere. Small in size, being from 
eighteen to thirty feet long, they are as complete in every 
detail as the largest yachts, and many of them are fitted, 
in model and rig, for long voyages. 

A keel-boat of this class, of twenty-five to thirty feet 
on water-line, will have a main cabin with berths for 
two: head room which allows a man to stand erect; a 
forecastle, with stove, china-closet, icebox, and berth for 
a man; and if of thirty feet, an after stateroom is often 
found, provided with two berths, aft of which is the sail- 
locker. Similar accommodations are found on boats as 
small as eighteen feet, in which two can live in comfort 
and cruise in safety, enjoying to the utmost the true 
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pleasures of yachting. To-day, no man need stay ashore 
because he is unable to invest some thousands every year 
in a large yacht. An outlay of anywhere from $500 to 
$3,000 will make him master of a perfect little ship, in 
which, alone with a friend, or, for the larger sum, with 
two or three and a crew of one forward, he may cruise at 
will along the entire coast ; and every year more are avail- 
ing themselves of these advantages. The presence of this 
fleet is the most encouraging feature of American yacht- 
ing, and the one in which we are most ahead of the yachts- 
men of a generation ago. It is a vast training-school for 
yachtsmen, and every season members are graduated 
from it to the larger craft, and from it are the crews 
drawn to man the latter on their cruises and races. 
Established on this foundation, American yachting must 
grow and prosper, retaining permanently the place it has 
thus far deservedly taken at the head of all outdoor 
sports. 








BEYOND THE HAZE. 
A WINTER RAMBLE REVERIE. 


THE road was straight, the afternoon was gray, 

The frost hung listening in the silent air; 

On either hand the rimy flelds were bare; 
Beneath my feet unrolled the long, white way, 
Drear as my heart, and brightened by no ray 

From the wide Winter sun, whose disk reclined 

In distant copper sullenness behind 
The broken network of the western hedge— 

A crimson blot upon the fading day. 


Three travelers went before me—one alone — 

Then two together, who their fingers nursed 

Deep in their pockets; and I watched the first 
Lapse in the curtain the slow haze had thrown 
Across the vista which had been my own. 

Next vanished the chill comrades, blotted out 

Like him they followed, but I did not doubt 
That there beyond the haze the travelers 

Walked in the fashion that my sight had known. 


Only “‘ beyond the haze”; oh, sweet belief! 
That this is also Death; that those we’ve kissed 
Between our sobs, are just “beyond the mist”; 
An easy thought to juggle with to grief! 
The gulf seems measureless, and Death a thief. 
Can we, who were so high, and are so low, 
So clothed in love, who now in tatters go, 
Echo serenely, ‘‘ Just beyond the haze,” 
And of a sudden find a trite relief ? 








A HANDSOME PRODIGAL. 
By FLorence B, HALLOWELL, 


As Fetrx ArRDEN turned into the Regent’s Park, his 
hands in the pockets of his shabby velveteen painting- 
jacket, and his chin sunk on his breast, he considered 
that he had the right to believe himself the most miser- 
able man in existence; for, only that morning, Luther 
Manning had told him that unless he discharged his 
debt of honor within twenty-four hours, he would be 
publicly branded as a swindler and cheat. 

‘You know well enough where you can get the 
money,” Manning had said. ‘‘Go down to Riverside 
Abbey by the next train and see the old lady.” 

But Felix had answered with an oath that he would 
die sooner. His poor mother! How often he had made 


her heart ache by asking her to give him money to pay 
such debts as this! “And he knew with what difficulty the 
sums she gave him were obtained. But where was he to 
get the money if not from her? And Manning was a 


man who would keep his word. 





He had pretended to 
be the young painter’s friend until the pretense had 
ceased to benefit him, and now he would scruple at 
nothing which would injure him whom he had tried to 
pull down to his own level. 

Felix had been wild from his youth up, impatient of 
control and hard to manage. His mother, a weak woman 
of singular beauty, had made a second marriage almost 
solely for his sake, hoping much from a stronger in- 
fluence, and desirous of giving her handsome boy the 
benefit accruing from Mr. Darrow’s wealth. But from 
the very beginning Felix and his stepfather had been at 
swords’ points. 

The mother soon saw that her marriage had been a 
mistake, but it was too late to rectify the error. She did 
her best to keep peace, but failed miserably, and in the 
end her son had gone, and had been told never to enter 
Riverside Abbey again. 7 

Felix went to London, of course, confident that he 
would find no difficulty in achieving both fame and for- 
tune, and anxious to convince his irate stepfather that 
could live and prosper in spite of his frown. 

Felix’s handsome face and elegant manners soon pro- 
cured him an engagement at a first-class theatre, where, 
however, being a novice on the stage, he was assigned to 
only minor réles, and given a salary which barely sufficed 
to keep him in bread and butter. 

But he was not discouraged, and having always had a 
talent for painting, which his mother had made many 
sacrifices to cultivate, Nhe soon established himself in a 
small studio in St. John’s Wood, where he spent all his 
leisure hours working away at his canvas, and dreaming 
of a future in which he should be able to patronize the 
wealthy owner of the Abbey. 

After a time, as he found work to do for various 
dealers, he left the theatre, and devoted himself entirely 
to his art. 

But in an evil hour he met Luther Manning, a gam- 
bler and sharper, who covered his wickedness with a 
very thick cloak of respectability. Te had offered to 
show Felix something of the world, and had shown it to 
him to his cost, for Felix was soon seen almost as often 
as Manning in the gambling-saloons, and became infatu- 
ated with gaming. 

He was a reckless player, too, while Manning was 
always cool, and understood thoroughly the art of 
fleecing his victims. He soon won from the young artist 
the small sum with which his mother had provided him 
on leaving home, and now Felix was in his debt to the 
amount of one hundred pounds. 

This fact oppressed him terribly, and after Manning’s 
threet of exposure he found it utterly impossible to 
settle himself to work, and had come into the Park 
hoping the fresh air would relieve the headache which 
had tortured him all day. 

Without glancing about him, thinking only of the 
trouble into which his folly had led him, Felix threw 
himself on one of the seats near the broad walk, and 
abandoned himself to painful reverie. 

He did not see how he was to avert the fate which was 
hanging over him. And, if publicly branded a cheat 
and a scoundrel in all the places he was accustomed to 
frequent, he might bid adieu to all hopes of fame and 
fortune in his native land. There would be only Aus- 
tralia or America left for him. And his mother ? 

His keenest suffering was on her account. How should 
he tell her of his disgrace. He wished with all his heart 
that he had never met Manning; the acquaintance had 
not been to his credit or profit in any way. 
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to him that he had no right 
to buy his freedom by the 
disposal of a thing he had 
no just claim to. 

It was clearly his duty to 
advertise for the owner. He 
sank back on bis seat again, 
and buried his face in his 
hands. 

*“‘Hello, Arden! I was 
just on my way to your 
domicile. Lucky I came 
through the Park. It saves 
me a climb up those con- 
founded stairs of yours.” 

It was Manning’s voice ; 
and Felix raised his head 
and looked at him steadily 
as he remarked : 

‘*You were coming to see 
if I had the money ready 
for you, I suppose ?” 

‘“*What wonderful intui- 
tion!” laughed Manning, 
who, in the presence of his 
debtor, invariably dropped 
his suave manner. ‘Yes; 
that was about the size of 
my errand. Well, what 
have you to say to me ?” 

In a fit of desperation, 
Felix drew the ring from 
his pocket. The temptation 
to release himself from this 
man’s cruel persecutions 
was greater than ever. 

‘* Will this satisfy you ?” 
he asked. ‘‘It is worth 
fully over one hundred 
pounds.” 

‘I’m to take your word 
for it, I suppose ?” 

“Yes; but you are a 
judge of diamonds, I be- 
lieve. Answer me — will 
this square my account with 
you ?” 

‘Well, 





I'd rather have 


He was thinking in this strain, and anathematizing his | the money, of course ; but since I suppose that it is out 
bad luck, when something scintillating at his feet caught | 


his eye. He stooped and saw the toe of one of his boots 
rested on a diamond ring. 

With an exclamation of surprise he picked it up. 

The diamonds, eight in number, were set in the form 
ef a cross, and there was no mistaking their value and 
purity ; they were evidently of the first water. 

**To whom can this belong ?” thought Felix, as he 
turned the ring over and over in his hand. “And how 
careless to lose it here! It must be worth a hundred 
pounds, if it is worth a shilling!” 


A sudden thought struck him, and his face flushed. | 


Here in his hands were the means to pay off his debt, 
to release himself from Manning’s chains. The debt 
once paid, he would cut himself off for ever from the 
associates who had tried to ruin him. He would begin 
life afresh, and give his mother reason to be proud of 
him. 

His fingers closed lovingly about the ring, and he 


| to the Abbey. 


of the question, I'll take this instead. Yes, it’s square. 
Here’s your I O U,” taking a paper from a plethoric 
pocketbook. ‘I knew you'd see reason, and run down 
Sorry to press you so hard, my boy, but 
business is business, you know, and I’ve a family to 
look out for. I hope this little incident won’t prove 
any interruption to our friendship ?” 

Felix mace no reply, and Manning, seeing how dark 
his courtezance had grown, concluded to leave him 
alone. So, with a sarcastic bow he walked away, in- 
wardly jubilant at having secured the ring, for he did 
not doubt that Felix had obtained it from his mother. 

Felix sat for some time longer on the bench, thinking 
over what he had done, and then he turned his steps 
slowly homeward. 

But as he reached the gate of the park, two ladies came 
toward him from the direction of Albany Street. 

One was young and fair, with a frank, earnest face, 


| which impressed the young artist favorably at the first 
started to his feet ; but, as he did so, the thought came | ¢lance. 
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The other was elderly, with 
a kind, gentle countenance, 
and soft gray hair arranged 
in puffs, and surmounted by 
a very fashionable bonnet. 

Both were richly dressed, 
and appeared to belong to 
the aristocracy ; but on the 
face of the younger was a look 
of keen anxiety and distress. 

As Felix was passing her 
with a glance of admiration, 
she suddenly stepped forward 
and hesitatingly stopped him. 

‘‘“Pray excuse me,” she 
said. ‘‘But have you seen 
or heard of any one finding 
a diamond-ring in the park 
this afternoon? I lost one 
here a couple of hours ago. 
I must have drawn it off with 
my glove, and did not miss it 
until just now.” 

‘You lost it in the park ?” 
asked Felix, whose feelings at 
this moment may be better 
imagined than described. 

““Yes ; it was a very valu- 
able ring—a gift from my 
father, who is dead. Oh, do 
you think I will find it?” 
clasping her hands, and the 
tears starting to her eyes. 

‘“Why, my dear, how can the gentleman answer such 
a question,” said the elderly lady, in a tone of reproof. 
‘* Of course it has been found by some one, and search is 
almost useless. Your best plan is to advertise at once,” 
and with a courteous bow to Felix she drew the young 
girl away. 

Feeling more wretched than ever, Felix returned to nis 
studio. He would have given ten years of his life to 
have had the ring still in his possession, so great would 
have been his satisfaction in restoring it to its owner. | 
He fairly loathed himself when he reflected that a dead | 
father’s gift had gone to pay a gambling debt. 
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‘* VIXEN” AND “ REGINA ”— REGATTA OF 1879, 


‘‘There’s two gentlemen waiting to see you, sir,” said 
the charwoman of the modest establishment where he had 
rooms, as she met him in the lower hall on his entrance. 

His visitors proved to be Jack Harkness, a young man 
of literary tastes, whom he had rather neglected of late, 
and a portly, middle-aged gentleman whom Felix had 
never seen before. 

“Well, old fellow,” said Jack, in the cordial way for 
which he was noted among his acquaintances, ‘“here you 
are at last. I’ve brought Mr. Leroy to see that last 
effort of yours, and as you were out, and the woman 
didn’t know when you'd be in, I took the liberty of 
showing it to him,” and then Felix noticed that his 
picture of ‘‘Undine’’ was on the easel. 

‘* Yes, sir,” said Mr. Leroy, who was decidedly pomp- 
ous and self-important. ‘‘And I like it. I’ve built 
myself a big house, and set apart one room for an art- 
gallery. I’m something of a connersure in art, and 
knowing my young friend Harkness was hand-in-glove 
with all the painters, I thought his help would be some- 
thing worth having.” 

Felix could scarcely repress a sthile at the old gentle- 
man’s peculiar pronunciation of the French word ; but 
he bowed courteously, and said he was indebted to Mr. 
Harkness for bringing him such a patron. 

‘‘T like this ‘ Undiné,’”’ continued Mr. Leroy, with ¢ 
nod toward the picture. ‘May I ask your price for it, 
Mr. Arden ?” . 

** Twenty-five pounds,” answered Felix, with trembling 
lips. . 

His heart seemed to stop beating as he waited for the 
rich man’s reply. He knew his picture was fully worth 
the price ; but it was larger than he had ever received foi 
any of his works. 

‘“‘Done !” said Mr. Leroy, as he drew a checkbook from 
his pocket and walked toward the table, on which lay 
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‘““T’m a man of few words, 
If you'll keep the pic- 
Good-day, 
Mr. Hark- 


pens, paper and an inkstand. 
and I never haggle over prices. 
ture for me until to-morrow, I'll send for it. 
sir ; some time [ may give you another call. 
ness, are you going back with me ?” 


“T think not,” said Jack. ‘I want to stay and take 
supper with Arden. It’s only fair he should treat, you 
see.” 

“Jack, you are the best friend I have!” burst out 
Felix, as the door closed behind Mr. Leroy. ‘I don’t 
deserve your kindness, either.” 

“‘Oh, pshaw !” said Jack. ‘‘I’d have done as much for 
any one I liked; and you know I always admired that 
picture of yours, Arden. 1 was glad enough to give you 
a chance to sell it. Twenty-five pounds ought to keep 
your pot boiling pretty well for some time to come.” 

**Tt’s a godsend just now,” said Felix. ‘‘I was down 
to my last shilling.” 

‘‘ Mr. Leroy made his money in soap,” continued Jack, 
‘‘and he knows about as much of art asa baboon. But, 
all the same, I wouldn’t impose a poor picture on him, 
and give his more intelligent acquaintances a chance to 
laugh at him. He’s a good-hearted fellow, in spite of his 
bluster and brag; and he’s never cut my acquaintance, 
no matter how much out of elbows I’ve been. I think he 
rather respects my position as dramatic critic on the 
Morning Quill, and he frequently consults me on matters 
where his knowledge is at fault.” 

While Jack was rambling on in this strain, Felix sent 
out for beer, biscuits and chops, and the repast was soon 
ready. 

Jack did ample justice to it ; but Félix could not eat. 
In spite of his strange good fortune in selling his picture, 
he was heavy-hearted, for the incident of the diamond 
ring still preyed on his mind. He was conscious of a 
sense of relief when Jack at last left, and he was alone, 
and able to indulge his gloomy thoughts unnoticed. 

“TIT must buy that ring back,” he thought, ‘and 
mother is the only person to whom I can apply for help. 
I'll make any promise she wants, if she will only manage 
to get the money for me somehow or other.” 

He resolved to lose no time in making his appeal, and 
therefore left London early the next morning. He sent 
his mother no notice of his coming, trusting to luck for 
the chance to see her. 

It was dusk when he reached Coltburg Station, and he 
went to the nearest hotel, ordered supper, and engaged 
a room. 

The Black Crow was a snug, old-fashioned hostelry, 
kept by old servants of one of the county families. 

They knew Felix well, and liked him for the sake of 
his handsome face and pleasant manners ; so they gave 
him a warm welcome, and set before him the best their 
larder could afford. They were full of curiosity as to his 
errand at the Abbey, for they knew of the estrangement 
between him and his stepfather; but of course they 
asked no questions. 

“There'll be a big party at the Abbey to-night,” said 
Mrs. Forster, as she followed the young man to the door, 
where he stood for a moment looking out on the quiet 
street. ‘ 

‘“‘Ah, indeed,” said Felix. ‘‘I didn’t know Mr. Dar- 
row was fond of such gayety.”’ 

‘*This is given to please Miss Edith, his ward. 
pose you’ve heard of her, sir ?” 

Yes, Felix had heard of her. His mother’s letters had 
been full of’ praises, during the past six months, of the 
young orphan heiress who had fallen to the care of her 
Unele Darrow. 


I sup- 














But Felix had never had any curiosity concerning her, 
It was his private opinion that no one in any way con- 
nected with his stepfather could be worth knowing. 

It was a clear, calm, bright night, and as Felix left the 
hostelry, he struck into one of the lanes which inter- 
sected a richly - wooded tract of country extending 
behind the village. 

He wandered on in the rich moonlight, wondering how 
he would make a chance to speak to his mother, and if 
he would succeed in obtaining the money. 

He did not think Manning would be apt to dispose of 
the ring again, and of course he would be glad to ex- 
change it for a hundred pounds cash down: 

‘*Then I will advertise for the young lady who lost it,” 
said Felix to himself, as he came in sight of the Abbey 
gates. 

There were a great many carriages waiting at the lodge, 
and he slipped among them unperceived by any of the 
coachmen, who were drinking beer with the lodge- 
keeper. 

As Felix walked up the broad, graveled road, the 
sound of music was borne to his ears, and as he reached 
the terrace he saw that the grand reception-room of the 
Abbey was filled with elegantly dressed ladies and hand- 
some men. 

All the windows were open, for the nizht was warm, 
even though the month was September, and nothing was 
lost to his view. 

The heart of the prodigal swelled with bitterness as he 
saw his stepfather moving about among his guests the 
personification of self-satisfaction and triumph, and then 
the young man caught his breath in a quick sigh as his 
eyes fell upon his mother. 

Mrs. Darrow stood before one of the long mirrors, 
talking to a gentleman. She was richly dressed in violet 
satin, and on her wrists, in her ears and at her throat, 
sparkled costly jewels. But there was an expression of 
weariness on her face, and Felix thought her strangely 
pale. 

As he looked at her, longing to speak to her, and re- 
calling the old days when they had been all in all to each 
other, in spite of the perpetual heartache his follies gave 
her, a voung girl, dressed in white satin, and with pearls 
about her snowy throat and in the meshes of her dark 
hair, came from an inner room, and laid her hand on 
Mrs. Darrow’s arm, saying something which appeared to 
Felix like a request. 

‘* By George !” he ejaculated, under his breath, as the 
girl turned her face fully toward the window before 
which he stood. ‘*The owner of the ring!” 

Immediately he was seized by a longing to make one 
of that merry company, and he ground his teeth as he 
thought that his own fclly had made such a thing im- 
possible. 

His own recklessness had cut him off from such scenes 
1s this, from the privilege of clasping in friendship the 
h. nd of this pure young girl, whom he had defrauded of 
the gift of a dead father. 

As he thought over these things, the opportunity to 
make his presence known to his mother came to him 
in a most unexpected manner. 

Mrs. Darrow, leaning rather heavily on the arm of the 
gentleman with whom she had been talking when the 
young girl spoke to her, left her station by the window 
and came out on the terrace. 

Felix, stepping behind a thiek =. heard her 
say : * 

‘*There, I feel better already! The rooms are very 
close.” 
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‘Tet me bring you a glass of water,” said her com- 
panion ; and before Mrs. Darrow could remonstrate he 
had gone back into the house again. 

Felix lost no time. 

‘* Mother,” he said, stepping out from his ambush, 
“don’t be frightened. I want to speak to you for a 
moment.” 

“Felix! Oh, my boy, my darling! What a risk to 
run! Suppose your father should come and find you 
here !” 

‘‘Suppose he should,” said Felix, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘‘ What would he do to me? Annihilate me 
on the spot, I suppose. But, mother, we have no time 
to waste in talking of him. I want a chance for a few 
minutes’ quiet talk with you. Excuse yourself in some 
way, and come to me in the arbor as soon as possible.” 

“JT will try to do so,’’ whispered Mrs. Darrow. 
“There, go at once, or you will be seen. Major Hooker 
is coming.” 

Felix sprang down the terrace and disappeared in the 
direction of the arbor just as the gallant major reached 
the spot where Mrs. Darrow was standing. 

She was trembling so violently that, as she took the 
tumbler, she spilled the water over her dress. 
‘You are ill, Mrs. Darrow,” said the major. 

call your husband.” 

‘No! no!” she cried, almost wildly. 
like to be alone a few moments. Will you excuse me, 
major? And pray do not speak of my illness to any one 
—least of all to Mr. Darrow. He is so easily alarmed 
about me.” 

The major bowed in acquiescence, and expressed a 
hope that she would be better soon, and returned to the 
ballroom. 

As he entered the house, Mrs. Darrow walked quickly 
down the terrace-steps, and in another moment was in 
the arms of her son. 

‘* How glad I am to see you again, even in this clandes- 
tine manner, my boy! she murmured, kissing him re- 
peatedly. 

“T don’t deserve that you should be glad, mother,” 
said Felix, in a tone of genuine remorse, ‘‘for I have 
come on the old errand.” 

‘You mean that you want money again,” said Mrs. 
Darrow, in a low, sad voice. ‘‘Oh, my son, when will 
there be an end to your demands upon me ?” 

“T promise that if you will give me seventy-five 
pounds now, I will never trouble you again,” said Felix. 
‘‘But I must have that amount. I would not ask for it 
if it was not absolutely necessary.” 

‘* Seventy-five pounds !” repeated Mrs. Darrow, in dis- 
may. ‘Oh, Felix, how am I to get such an amount ? 
You know that I have sold every piece of jewelry I dared 
to part with, and Iam in constant fear that Mr. Darrow 
will notice that Ino longer wear the diamond earrings 
which went to pay your last debt, two months ago. How 
am I to raise seventy-five pounds ?” 

Felix was silent. 

“But I will see what can be done,” continued Mrs. 
Darrow. ‘‘ You know that I will do my best. You are 
staying at the Black Crow, I suppose ?” 

Felix nodded. 

‘Remain there until you hear from me,” said his 
mother. ‘I will let you know something, one way or 
another, by to-morrow night. And now, my boy, I must 
leave you. I may be missed if I stay here longer.” 

“‘T suppose T must let you go.” said Felix, kissing her. 
“Oh, mother, if only we were living together, as in the 
old days.” 


**Let me 


‘*But I would 





“Don’t speak of them!” said Mrs. Darrow, quickly. 
“You know it was for your sake—for your sake alone— 
that I contracted a second marriage. I thought to make 
your path in life easier by means of Mr. Darrow’s wealth. 
It was a mistake. I found that out long ago. But I 
should be happy; yes, quite happy, but for my separa- 
tion from you, Felix. If you could only turn over a 
new leaf and become friends with Mr. Darrow. Then I 
should be perfectly satisfied.” 

‘**Don’t ask impossibilities,” said Felix, with a harsh 
laugh. 

“You don’t realize how hard it is for me to be forbid- 
den all communication with you,” sighed the mother, 
‘‘and to see you only by stealth. Your name is never 
mentioned at the Abbey ; and Edith Armstrong does not 
even know that I have a son.” 

*“Was it Edith Armstrong who spoke to you before 
you came out?” asked Felix, with sudden thought. 
“The young girl in white satin and pearls ?” 

“Yes ; did you see her? Is she not lovely? She isa 
great comfort to me. But she spends a great deal of her 
time in London with Mr.Darrow’s sister, Mrs. Baldwin. 
But I must go now, Felix. Good-by, my darling !” And 
pressing one last kiss upon his forehead, she hurried 
away, 

“So it is to Edith Armstrong, my stepfather’s ward, 
that I am to return the ring,” meditated Felix, as he 
turned his steps toward the village. ‘‘ How strange a 
thing is Fate !” 

Time hung very heavily on Felix Arden’s hands the 
next day ; and when noon came and still no message 
from his mother had reached him, he grew very impa- 
tient. But there was nothing for him to do but wait. 
He did not like to venture in the vicinity of the Abbey 
again. Taking his sketching portfolio—without which 
he never went anywhere—under his arm, he repaired to 
the wood as soon as he had eaten his midday lunch, think- 
that he might find in work a panacea for his restlessness. 

He soon became absorbed in a sketch of a moss-grown 
bank, on the edge of the wood, and was not by any means 
pleased when interrupted by footsteps coming along the 
path near which he sat. But when he looked up and 
saw that the intruder on his peace was Edith Armstrong, 
his feeling of annoyance gave way to one of keenest 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

Edith recognized him at once, and being warm-hearted, 
impulsive and caring little for ceremony or rules of eti- 
quette, she stopped, saying, with a bright smile: 

**T see you recognize me ; and so pérhaps it is as well 
that I should take this opportunity to apologize for stop- 
ping you in the park the other day. My aunt scolded 
me for doing so. But my distress must be my excuse.” 

‘You are’entirely excusable, under the cireumstances,” 
said Felix. ‘Did you advertise, as your aunt advised ?” 

Yes; but Iam so much afraid that I will never see 
my ring again !” 

And her eyes filled with sudden tears, which she 
dashed away with a smile. 

‘*T feel sure you will,” said Felix, with an earnestness 
that seemed to surprise her; and then, as he saw that 
she was about to pass on, he added, hurriedly : ‘‘ Perhaps 
you would like to look at my sketch.” 

**Oh, are you an artist ?” asked Edith, taking the sketch 
from his hands. ‘How you would laugh at my poor 
attempts at drawing! But Aunt Baldwin wants me to 
take lessons, and insists that I have talent. To please 
her, I am to enter on a course of instruction in London 
next month.” 

‘I wish I could be your teacher,” said Felix, boldly. 
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“I would be only too glad to have a pupil.” Edith | comments, I feel sure she thinks me wickedly extravagant and 


blushed. 

*“*T do not know,”’ she said. 
aunt about it.” 

‘** Then I will give you my address,” said Felix. 


deceitful. 


“T will at least ask my | such a trial again.” 


By the love you bear me, Felix, do not subject me to 


“And it is with Edith’s own money that I am to buy 


| back her ring,” muttered Felix, as he laid down the note. 


Drawing out his note-book, he tore a leaf from it, | I wonder if she will ever know how it was spent ?” 


and scribbled hastily, ‘‘ Felix Arden, Hyacinth Villa, | 


St. John’s Wood.” 


Manning took it for granted that Felix had won the 


| money by gaming, and thought it a little ‘‘soft” in him 


“Thank you,” said Edith. Then, with a smile and a | to expend it in regaining the ring; but Felix’s manner 


bow, she continued on her way. 


| was so cold and haughty that the gambler did not ven- 


Mrs. Darrow thought her husband’s niece more than | ture to ask him any questions. 


usually bright and happy that evening. 


But, happy as he was again to have the ring in his pos- 


YACHTS AND YACHTING IN AMERICA.— THE CONTEST FOR THE “AMERICA CUP ”— THE AMERICAN IRON SLOOP-YACHT ‘‘ MISCHIEF” 
WINNING THE FIRST RACE WITH THE CANADIAN SLOOP-YACHT “‘ ATALANTA,” NOVEMBER 9TH, 1881,—SEE PAGE 385. 


‘*My dear,” she said, ‘‘ your dissipation of last night 
had apparently no effect on you. I expected you to feel 
completely worn out, you danced so much.” 

“*My walk did me good, perhaps,” replied Edith. And 
then, for some reason which she did not try to explain 
even to herself, she blushed vividly. 

The day following his meeting with Edith, Felix re- 
ceived a note from his mother, inclosing the seventy-five 
pounds for which he had asked. 

“TI obtained the money from Edith,” wrote Mrs. Darrow. 
“Fortunately for you, she received yesterday her half-yearly 
allowance, and was quite willing to lend part of it. I shall save 
religiously until I can pay her back. Of course, I told her 
nothing. But her look of surprise when I made my request cut 
me tothe heart. Though she asked no questions and made no 





session, Felix did not return it to Miss Armstrong. For 
some reason, which was a secret between his heart and 
himself, he retained it in his own keeping. 

Some intuition told him that Edith would contrive to 
obtain her own way about the drawing-lessons. And he 
was not mistaken. One pleasant day in November she 
appeared in his studio with her aunt, and engaged him 
as her teacher. 

Then began the happiest period of the young artist’s 
life. Three times a week he called at the stately man- 
sion in Belgravia, and spent an hour at Edith’s side. 
Mrs. Baldwin complacently knitting, and often dozing in 
an easy-chair not far away. 

The end may be imagined ; Felix discovered that his 
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happiness was bound up in Edith, and one day, during 
the temporary absence of Mrs. Baldwin, he asked his 
fair pupil to be his wife. 

Edith’s answer was a burst of happy tears, which ut- 
terly ruined the crayon sketch on which she was engaged 
at the time ; and with her head on Felix’s breast she ac- 
knowledged that she had loved him since the first hour 
of their acquaintance—or believed she had. 

Felix was not a dishonorable man, whatever his faults 
were, and when Mrs. Baldwin returned he lost no time in 
acquainting her with the state of affairs, and confessed 
his relationship to the inmates of the Abbey. 

‘“‘T fear it is useless—utterly useless for me to attempt 
to obtain Mr. Darrow’s consent to our union,” he said to 
Edith ; “ but I will go to Riverside Abbey to-morrow, 
and see him about it.” 

‘I will be of age next month,” said Edith ; ‘‘and can 
do as I please.” 

‘*No, my darling,” said Felix, taking her in his arms, 
‘rebellion will only injure our cause. We will treat Mr. 
Darrow with the respect he deserves as your guardian 
and uncle, and let him know of our engagement at once, 
whatever the consequences.” 

‘‘Mr. Arden is right,” said Mrs. Baldwin ; ‘‘ but I do 
not think my brother will absolutely refuse his consent 
when he knows that the matter meets with my unquali- 
fied approval,” and she beamed kindly on the young 
couple. ‘If you are willing to trust your cause to me, I 
will go down to the Abbey to-morrow, and see what can 
be done.” 

Of course Felix and Edith were only too glad to have 
her undertake the disagreeable mission, and though she 
encountered a terrible storm when she made it known at 
the Abbey, she finally won Mr. Darrow’s promise that he 
would offer no obstacle to the marriage, though he de- 
clared that he could not approve it, and believed that 
Edith would rue it in dust and ashes. 

But, as he became convinced that Felix had actually 
reformed and was winning fame in his art, his prejudices 
against him grew less. He prided himself on being 
strictly just, and therefore made his wife’s heart glad by 
assuring her that, should her son continue to maintain a 
pure and honorable life, his past should not militate 
against him, and he should be welcome to the Abbey 
whenever he cared to visit it. 

The wedding took place in January, at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, and never had a happier or handsomer 
couple knelt before that fashionable altar. That evening 
as Felix and his bride stood on the steamer which was 
bearing them across the Channel—for they were to spend 
their honeymoon in Paris—he drew a little box from his 
pocket. 

*T haven’t given you my wedding-present yet, dar- 
ling,” he said. 

**T didn’t know you had anything for me,” said Edith. 
** What is it ?” 

Felix put the box in her hands, and his face grew 
strangely sad as she opened it. 

“Oh, Felix! a ring! and just like the one IJ lost!” 
cried the young wife. ‘‘ How strange !” 

“It is the one you lost, my dearest,” said Felix ; and 
then, with his arms about her, watching every varying 
expression of her lovely face, he made his confession. 
Who can doubt that he obtained a full and free pardon. 








Ir is computed that Mr. Gladstone has delivered four- 
teen miles of printed speeches since he began his public 
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FEATS OF ENDURANCE BY ARAB 
HORSES. 

THe renowned Algerian chieftain Abd-el-Kader de- 
clared that if the true Arab horse ever treads upon 
plowed land, he diminishes in value, and he illustrated 
the idea by the following story: A man was riding upon 
a horse of pure blood, when he was met by his enemy, 
also splendidly mounted. One pursued the other, and 
he who gave chase was distanced by him who fled. De- 
spairing of reaching him, the pursuer in anger shouted 
out: ‘‘I ask, in the name of God, has your horse ever 
worked on land ?” 

‘**He has worked on land for four days.” 

‘** Very well—mine never has ; and, by the beard of the 
Prophet, I am sure to catch you.” 

Toward the close of the day the horse that never labored 
was the victor; and as the rider of the degraded horse 
sank under the blows of his enemy, he said : 

*“There has been no blessing upon our country since 
we changed our coursers into beasts of burden and of 
tillage. Has not God made the ox for the plow, the 
camel to transport merchandise, and the horse alone for 
the race? There is nothing gained by changing the ways 
of God” (T. B. Thorpe). 

And if the Arab horses are capable of doing the amount 
of work stated in the following tale (which comes from 
one of the French generals in Algeria), they ought to be 
highly prized: With regard to the great distances accom- 
plished by the horses of the Desert of Sahara, instances 
may be quoted which will appear incredible, and the 
heroes of which are still alive (1863), if witnesses were 
wanted to confirm the truth of the story. Here is one of 
a thousand which was told to me by a man of the tribe of 
Arbia. I give his own words: 

**T had come into the Tell (a most fertile district—the 
granary, in fact, of the Sahara) with my father and the 
people of my tribe to buy corn. It was in the time of the 
Pasha Ali. The Arbfia had had some terrible quarrels 
with the Turks, and as it was their interest for the mo- 
ment to feign a complete submission in order to obtain an 
amnesty for the past, they agreed to win over by presents 
of money the Pasha’s suite, and to send to himself not 
merely a common animal, as was customary, but a cour- 
ser of the highest distinction. It was a misfortune, but it 
was the will of Allah, and we were forced to resign our- 
selves. The choice fell upon a mare, ‘Gray Stone of tho 
River,’ known throughout the Sahara, and the property 
of my father. He was informed that he must hold him- 
self in readinesstto set out with her on the morrow for 
Algiers. After the evening prayer my father, who had 
taken care not to make any remark, came to me and said, 
‘Ben-Zyan, art thou thyself to-day ? Wilt thou leave thy 
father in a strait, or wilt thou make his face red ?” 

*“*T am nothing but your will, my lord,’ I replied. 
‘Speak, and if I obey not your commands, it will be be- 
cause I am vanquished by death.’ 

***Tisten. These children of sin seek to take my mare 
in the hope of settling their affairs with the Sultan—my 
gray mare, I say, which has always brought good fortune 
to my tent, to my children, and the camels; my gray 
mare, that was foaled on the day that thy youngest 
brother was born! Speak! Wilt thou let them do this 
dishonor to my hoary beard ? The joy and happiness of 
the family are in thy hands. Mordjana (such was the 
name of the mare) has eaten her barley. If thou art of a 
truth, my son, go and sup, take thy weapons, and then at 
earliest nightfall flee far away into the desert with the 
treasure dear to us all.’ 
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‘“Without answering a word I kissed my father’s hand, 

took my evening repast, and quitted Berouaguia, happy 
in being able to prove my filial affection, and laughing in 
my sleeve at the disappointment that awaited our sheikhs 
on their awakening. I pushed forward for along time, 
fearing to be pursued, but Mordjana continued to pull at 
her bridle, and I had more trouble to quiet her than to 
urge her on. When two-thirds of the night had passed, 
and a desire to sleep was growing upon me, I dis- 
mounted, and seizing the reins, twisted them around my 
wrist. I placed my gun under my head, and at last fell 
asleep, softly couched on one of those dwarf palms so 
common in our country. An hour after I roused myself. 
All the leaves of the dwarf palm had been stripped off by 
Mordjana. We started afresh. The peep of day found 
us at Souagui. My mare had thrice broken out into a 
sweat, and thrice dried herself. I touched her with the 
heel. She watered at Sidi-Bou-Zid, and that evening I 
offered up the evening prayer at Leghrouat, after giving 
her a handful of straw to induce her to wait patiently for 
the enormous bag of barley that was coming to her. 
These are not journeys fit for your horses,” said Ben-Zyan, 
in conclusion, ‘‘ for the horses of you Christians, who go 
from Algiers to Blidah—thirteen leagues—-and then fancy 
you have done a good day’s work.” 

This Arab had done eighty leagues in twenty-four hours 
(Berouaguia to Souagui, thirty-one leagues ; Sidi-Bou-Zid 
twenty-five leagues further on; and lastly, Leghrouat, 
twenty-four leagues beyond that); his mare had eaten 
nothing but the leaves of the dwarf palm on which he had 
Jain down, and only once had been watered, about the 
middle of the journey ; and yet he swore to me by the 
head of the Prophet that he could have slept on the fol- 
lowing night at Gardaya, forty-five leagues further on, 
had his life been in any danger. 

Another Arab, Mohammed-Ben-Mokhtar by name, had 
come to buy corn in the Tell after the harvest. His tents 
were already pitched, and he had opened a business com- 












munication with the Arabs of the Tell, when the Bey, 
Bou-Mezrag, ‘‘ father of the spear,” fell upon him at the 
head of a strong body of cavalry, to chastise one of those 
imaginary offenses which the Turks were in the habit of 
inventing as pretexts for their rapacity. Not the slight- 
est warning had been given ; the razzia was complete ; 
and the horsemen of Makhzen gave themselves up to all 
the atrocities customary in such cases. Mohammed-Ben- 
Mokhtar thereupon threw himself on his dark bay mare, 
a magnificent animal known and coveted throughout the 
Sahara, and perceiving the critical nature of the situa- 
tion, at once resolved to sacrifice the whole of his prop- 
erty to save the lives of his three children. One of them, 
only four years old, he placed on the saddle before him, 
and another, aged six or seven, behind him, holding on 
by the troussequin, and was about to place the youngest 
in the hood of his burnous when his wife stopped him, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ No, no; I will not let thee have this one. 
They will never dare to slay an infant at its mother’s 
breast. Away! I shall keep him with me. Allah will 
protect us.” Mohammed-Ben-Mokhtar then dashed for- 
ward, fired off his piece, and got clear of the mélée; but 
being hotly pursued, he traveled all that day and the fol- 
lowing night, until he reached Leghroudt, where he could 
rely upon being in safety. Shortly after he received in- 
telligence that his wife had been rescued by some friends 
he had in the Tell. Mohammed-Ben-Mokhtar was still 
alive, and the two children he carried are spoken of as 
two of the best horsemen of the tribe. 

And why should I look for evidence to establish these 
facts ? All the old officers of the Oran division can state 
how, in 1837, a general, attaching the greatest importance 
to the receipt of intelligence from Tiemcen, gave his own 
charger to an Arab to go and procure the news. The 
latter set out from Chfiteau Neuf at four o’clock in the 
morning, and returned the same hour on the following 
day, having traveled seventy leagues over ground very 
different from the comparatively level desert. 
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By ALFRED H. GUERNSEY. 


Unrm within the generation now living, the merits 
of Friedrich-Wilhelm I. have been greatly underrated. 
Macaulay devotes a few pages to him in his elaborate 
paper upon “ Frederick the Great,” representing him as 
a coarse, ignorant, miserly brute, more than half a mad- 
man. Carlyle may be said to have rediscovered Fried- 
rich-Wilhelm. He was the first to show, at least to 
English readers, that this King deserves to rank in the 
same line with his grandfather, the Great Elector, and 
with his son, the Great King of Prussia. It is not too 
much to say that without the preparatory work of 
Friedrich-Wilhelm, the work performed by Friedrich 
the Great could never have been achieved. 

Friedrich-Wilhelm, son of King Friedrich I., of whom 
we have already spoken, was born in 1688. At the age 
of eighteen he was married to his cousin Sophia-Doro- 
thea, daughter of George-Louis, Electoral Prince of 
Hanover, who was in time to become King George I. of 
England. We get only occasional glimpses of the Crown- 
Prince during the lifetime of his father. Just before his 
marriage, in 1706, and again three years after it, in 1709, 
he was present with the Prussian troops in the War of 
the Spanish Succession, serving under Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene of Savoy ; being present at the famous 








Battle of Malplaquet, September 11th, 1709, a day of 
which he kept the anniversary as long as he lived. He 
got some good ideas of soldiering, and especially of what 
an army should be. During tho later years of his 
father’s life he had something to do with the actual ad- 
ministration of the Government, with which he was in 
nowise satisfied. Most of all was he displeased with the 
lavish expense of the Royal Court and Household. So 
much money wasted upon lackeys, useless functionaries, 
empty show, and the like, which should have gone to the 
maintenance of an army ; for he could not fail to per- 
ceive that if the little Kingdom of Prussia—with less 
than a million and a quarter of population—was to main- 
tain her position among the Powers of Europe, she must 
do it by fighting ; or, what might be better, by being 
always ready to fight if need were. In fact, so well was 
the Prussia of his day ready to fight, that King Friedrich- 
Wilhelm, during his reign of twenty-seven years, never 
had real occasion to engage, upon any considerable scale, 
in actual war. But he kept his thoughts locked up in 
his own breast. There is nothing to show that a single 
human being dreamed what manner of a king he was to 
prove himself. 

King Friedrich I. died February 25th, 1713, under 
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what circumstances has already been told ; and Friedrich- 
Wilhelm, now in his twenty-fourth year, acceded to the 
throne. He was of middle stature, rather stout even then, 
and before he had passed middle age he grew to be very 
portly. His forehead was high enough and well-shaped ; 
cheeks full and rather puffy ; eyes large, gray and keen ; 
nose insignificant and rather stumpy ; hair fine and flaxen, 
though he wore a wig after the manner of the time 
(while Crown-Prince, he had worn the full court wig, 
which was gradually replaced by the small round wig, 
his own natural hair carefully tied uy behind in a queue); 
complexion 
naturally 
florid, but 
well browned 
by exposure to 
the weather, 
especially in 
the chase, of 
which he was 
inordinately 
fond to the 
last; move- 
ments quick 
and alert; al- 
ways carrying 
a stout stick, 
which he had 
the habit of 
using upon 
the backs of 
all sorts of 
persons when 
he thought 
they needed 
it, or when 
the humor 
took him. 
Taken all in 
all, King Fried- 
rich-Wilhelm’s 
personal aspect 
was far enough 
from kingly— 
rather that of« 
burly country 
squire. 

The eyes of 
Friedrich I. 
were scarcely 
closed when 
the new King 
gave unmistak- 
able proof 
that a new or- 
der of things 
had begun in Prussia. The splendid Court establish- 
ment was summarily broken up. Chamberlains and 
pages, lackeys of high degree and low degree, Swiss 
guards and French guards, were dismissed in swarms. A 
thousand saddle-horses had been kept in the royal stables, 
or were supposed to be kept there, and due rations of 
corn and hay drawn for them. Friedrich-Wilhelm at 
once reduced the number to thirty saddle-horses, and a 
few more for draught. The gold and silver plate and 
other furnishings of the royal palaces were sent to the 
mint to be melted up and coined into money. He went 
over, item by item, the whole list of pensioners, striking 
out three-fourths of the pensions altogether, and reduc- 
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ing the remainder to the very lowest sums. In like manner 
he went over the household and administrative expenses 
—went over the list three times in two months—intent 
upon saving even if it were only half athaler. He found 
that these expenses were set down at 276,000 thalers ; he 
cut them down to 55,000, one-fifth of what they had 
been. The salaries of all public officials were reduced to 
a third or a quarter of what they had been, and those 
officials who were thought necessary to be retained had to 
do twice their former work, and were assured emphatic- 
ally that the King’s eye was upon them, and no shirk- 
ing of work 
would be tol- 
erated. One 
may imagine 
the howl of 
objurgation 
which went up 
from all official 
circles when 
the public 
crib was thus 
closed, and the 
irrevocable fiat 
went forth : No 
work, no pay ; 
and very little 
pay for very 
much work. 
But with the 
army it was 
very different. 
Not manyyears 
before, while 
the Crown- 
Prince was 
with the army 
under Marl- 
borough, a 
couple of Eng- 
lish officers fell 
to discussing 
in his hearing 
how large a 
standing army 
the King of 
Prussia could 
keep on foot 
from his own 
resources, and 
without sub- 
sidies from 
other Powers. 
‘*‘Perhaps 
15,000,” they 
thought. Frie- 
When he came 
He 


drich made hot reply: ‘ Yes, 30,000.” 
to be King he more than made his words good. 
found the army at his accession to number thirty-eight 
battalions of infantry and fifty-three squadrons of cay- 
alry ; he raised the number almost at once to fifty 


battalions and sixty squadrons. He gradually increased 
the strength of the Prussian army, until in the end it 
numbered more than three times 30,000: 72,000 field- 
troops and 30,000 in garrison. 

The young King took counsel with nobody. He was 
his own minister, his own general, his own drill-sergeant. 
Not long after his coronation he wrote, probably in refer- 
ence to some question from the already famous ‘ Old 








Dessauer”: ‘* Tell 
the Prince Leo- 
pold of Dessau 
that I am Minis- 
ter of Finance and 
Field - marshal of 
the King of Prus- 
sia.” The ambas- 
sadors of other 
Powers became 
puzzled and alarm- 
ed at the proceed- 
ings of Friedrich- 
Wilhelm. The 
Saxon ambassador 
wrote: ‘‘He will 
be a terrible and 
dangerous neigh- 
bor, but under 
him his states will 
prosper.” ‘‘ He is 
worse than Charles 
XIL,” sighed an- 
other. The Dutch 
ambassador, mind- 
ful of the many 
grievances which 
Brandenburg and 
Prussia had against 
the United Nether- 
lands, wrote fore- 
bodingly: ‘The 
very worst is to 
be feared from 
this monarch 
of Prussia, whose 
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whole love, ac- 
cording to his own 
words, belongs 
to the soldiers.” 
Indeed, when 
Friedrich-Wilhelm 
come to the throne 
nothing seemed 
more _ probable 
than that he would 
be led or forced to 
take up arms. The 
War of the Span- 
ish Succession was 
dying out, and it 
was probable that 
the Spanish terri- 
tories would he 
portioned out 
among the Allies. 
Friedrich-Wil- 
helm’s demands 
were certainly 
moderate. As com- 
pensation for the 
sacrifices which his 
father had made, 
he merely claimed 
the little district 
of Obergeldern, 
bordering upon 
his own Clevish 
provinces, and 
upon the Nether- 
lands. The Hol- 
landers opposed 
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this violently ; they were averse to having the Hvhen- 
zollerns strengthen themselves, ever so little, upon their 
borders. The Court of Vienna, too, was morbidly 
jealous of Prussia, though ready to make use of her in 
any time of need. They averred that they would lose a 
hundred thousand men before this upstart kingdom 
should have her way in this matter. But it was not long 
before the Treaty of Utrecht (April, 1713) put an end to 
this War of the Spanish Succession, and Prussia got this 
bit of territory with its 50,000 inhabitants. 

But the Northern War was smoldering fitfully. Of 
this war, which makes such a figure in the histories of 
the time, all that need here be remembered is that the 
knight-errant King, Charles XII. of Sweden, was at war 
with Czar Peter of Russia, with the King of Denmark, 
and with Augustus of Saxony, who had been elected King 
of Poland ; 
Russia, had been signally defeated at Poltawa, in 1709, 
and had ever since been in Turkey, trying to engage the 
Ottomans in war against Czar Peter. Meanwhile, Rus- 
sians, Poles and Danes had been 
fighting in Swedish Pommern, which of right belonged 


doing more 


| 





that Charles, carrying the war into Southern | 


| dawn of the next morning, Charles 
or less | 


to Brandenburg, unless indeed the old Erbverbriiderung | 


claim had become outlawed. But just now, if Prussia 
should take a decided part in this war, her power would 
turn the scale. Stettin, the principal stronghold in Swe- 
dish Pommern, was threatened by the Russians. Finally, 
the Swedes proposed that the King of Prussia should take 
provisional possession of Stettin, holding it as neutral 
territory until there should be a final and definitive peace 
The Russian Czar saw in this an ominous alliance be- 
tween Sweden and Prussia, and to forestall 
offered to make over his claim in favor of Friedrich-Wil- 
helm, if he would pay 400,000 thalers to nian the 
expenses which had been incurred. 

The agreement was ratified by all parties directly con- 
cerned. Friedrich-Wilhelm paid the money and took 
possession of Stettin and most of Vor-Pommern, the 
Swedes, however, holding on to a portion, including the 
port of Stralsund. 

But no sooner did Charles XII. hear of this, than he 
repudiated the whole transaction. On Old-Hallowmas 
Eve, November 11th (New Style), he suddenly made his 
appearance at Stralsund, accompanied by only two at- 
tendants. He had ridden over steppe and wilderness, 
past town and city from Turkey through Hungary 
tria and Pommern, and was ready to do battle in his old 
fiery wont. If he should succeed, it would go hardly 
with Friedrich-Wilhelm ; if he should prove unequal to 
his enterprise, the Swedes would be driven for good and 
all out of Pommern and to their own side of the Baltic. 
At the close of April, 1715, Friedrich-Wilhelm formally 
against Charles XII. Before he set out he 
ilar farewell order to his three ministers, or 
s. They were to keep a sharp watch 
They must write to him, if neces- 
sary, but not oth They must not pay out a 
kreutzer to anybody except what the 
due ; they might consult the Queen in important mat- 
ters ; if any extraordinary case for payment should arise, 
she must sign the order; but “except her and the Privy- 
Councilors, no mortal is to poke into my affairs.” The 
order concludes: ‘And as I am a man, and may be 
shot dead, I command you and all to look out for Fritz, 
as God shall reward you.’’ Fritz, now three years old, is 
the one whom we are to know as Friedrich the Great. 
‘And I give you all—wife to begin with—my curse, that 
God may punish you in time and eternity, if you do not, 
after my death, bury me in the vault of the Schloss- 


declared war 
issued a sing 
rather, chief-clerk 
over all subordinates. 





‘rwise. 


books show to be 


| behind him. 
| tack and defense of Stralsund. 


2 he 


, Aus- | 





over me. - 


kirche. And you shall make no fuss on the occasion, 
On your body and life, no celebrations and ceremonials, 
except that the regiments one after the other fire a volley 

Tam assured that you will manage eve rythin, g 
with all the exactness in the world, for which I shall ever 
zealously be your friend as long as I live.” 

The campaign fairly begun about the middle of July, 
when the King of Prussia, with 40,000 men, approached 
Stalsund, defended by Charles XII. with 10,000. The 
force of Friedrich-Wilhelm consisted of 20,000 Prussians 
16,000 Danes and 4,000 Saxons. Among the Saxon offi- 
cers was Colonel von Seckendorf, whom we shall meet 
again as the Austrian ambassador at the Court of Berlin. 
The siege lasted five months, and was reckoned a notable 
feat of war on both sides, the Swedes making desperate 
sallies. Leopold of Dessau, with a small force, crossed 
in Danish aate to the Island of Riigen, drove off the few 
Swedes, hastily intrenched himself behind stout palisades 
In the gray 
XIT. crossed over wit! 
not expecting to encounte r 


and a ditch, and lay down upon his arms. 


4,000 horse and eight cannon, 


any intrenchments. He dashed furiously against tl 
palisades, was wounded, but still directed the assault 
from a litter. Before day had fairly broken he was 


dead and all his cannon 
followed of desperate at- 

Work after work fell inte 
the hands of the besiegers, and the final storming might 
come at any hour. On the 19th of December, Chark 
XIT., yielding to importunity, left Stralsund. A Swedish 
frigate the roadstead, a mile away. The 
water was frozen over, and the ice had to be cut so that 
the little boat in which he embarked could pass, under 
fire of the Danish batteries, which were trained upon it. 
Even ther. he would leave no orders for the surrender of 
Stralsund though everybody knew it to be inevitable ; 
and it was formally completed four days afterward. 

This six months’ war the 
Friedrich-Wilhelm was ever engaged. But 
of Stralsund did not bring the Northern 
mediate close. Charles XIT. vanished into Sesntianiin. 
planning and attempting wild for three 
more. He came to his end in the trenches of Frederick- 
shall, in Norway. That he was assassinated is evident. 
as found leaning against a parapet, dead from a 
pistol-bullet which had passed through both his temples. 
Whether this assassination was at the instigation of the 
Swedish officials in Stockholm, is not so certain. Not 
many months after (February, 1720) was concluded the 
Treaty of Stockholm. Russia retained the region of Fin- 
land, which she had won from Sweden, and Peter 
Great founded his new capital of St. Petersburg amidst 
the Finnish marshes. Friedrich-Wilhelm gained—and 
indeed seems to have asked—no new acquisition of terri- 
tory, but merely a confirmation in the 
Stettin and that portion of Vor-Pommern which he 
already held provisionally, and by way of pledge for 
moneys paid. That part of Vor-Pommern lying north of 
the little River Peene, including Stralsund, Griefswald, 
and the Island of Riigen, was given up to the Swedes, 
and remained in their hands for another century, until 
the new arrangements of the political map of Europe, 
after the overthrow of Napoleon. But the gain to Prus- 
sia was very considerable. That was attained for which 
the Great Elector had so earnestly striven, and which 
had twice been wrested from his grasp. The kernel of 
Pommern, and the most important commercial and mili- 
tary positions, were now an integral part of the Kingdom 
of Prussia ; and the trade of Brandenburg could from 
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henceforth reach the open sea without let or hindrance. 
But the successes of Prussia—or, rather, of Russia and 
Prussia—against Sweden, had brought another phase 
upon the political aspect of Northern Europe ; a phase 
which threatened much for two or three years (1717-1720). 
The Swedes and the Poles had for a long time held the 
supremacy in these regions ; but Russia was now rapidly 
coming to the front. Sweden was thoroughly disposed 
of even before the death of Charles XITI.; and Russia was 
stretching her arms across Poland, even into the heart 
of the German Reich. The growing power of the new 
Hohenzollern Kingdom excited more and more the jeal- 
ousy of the Houses of Habsburg and of other German 
princes, especially of the Elector of Saxony, who held 
the almost empty dignity of King of Poland, and of the 
Elector of Hanover, who had since 1714 been King 
teorge I. of England, and who seems to have thought 
more of his German Electorate than of his British King- 
dom. It seems clear enough that the welfare of civilized 
Europe demanded that a stop should be put to the 
advance of a semi-barbarous state, such as Russia was 
a century and three-fourths ago, whatever it may since 
have become. It certainly seems strange enough to us 
that these Germanic princes did not perceive that the 
surest way to restrain Russia was to enter into a firm 
league with Prussia. That they did not do this is to be 
explained by tie rooted jealousy of the old rulers against 
the new Kingdom which had sprung up by their side, 
and even threatened to overtop them. 

At all events, early in January, 1719, Austria, Saxony 
and Hanover are said to have entered into a league for 
the dismemberment of the Prussian Kingdom. By this, 
Preussen was to be restored to the Suzerainty of the King 
of Poland—that is, to Saxony ; Hanover was to have the 
Prussian possessions in Westphalia and on the Rhine ; 
to the House of Hohenzollern was thus to be left only 
the old Electorate of Brandenburg, which would then 
be reduced to the position of a minor German princi- 
pality, virtually controlled by the House of Habsburg. 

Such a plan had been talked of in these Courts for 
two years before the league wasagreedupon. Friedrich- 
Wilhelm learned more or less of it; but in the informa- 
tion which came to him, truth and falsehood were min- 
gled inextricably. Toward the end of 1717, a certain 
Johann Clement, a Hungarian adventurer, who had been 
employed as asecret diplomatic agent by various princes, 
turned up at Berlin, and worked his way into the confi- 
dence of s'rviedrich-Wilhelm. He had documents, genu- 
ine or forged—most likely both—which professed to set 
forth the details of a conspiracy in which several mag- 
nates of the Prussian Court were implicated. The King 
was to be imprisoned ; the Crown-Prince, a child of five 
or six years, was to be brought up a Catholic, and placed 
upon the throne under the regency of Austria, and so on. 
The upshot of the matter, so far as Clement is concerned, 
was that the King began to suspect him, and he slipped 
away to the Hague; was inveigled back to Prussian ter- 
ritory, and flung into prison, where he lay seventeen 
months, and was finally executed, April 1720, with two 
of his accomplices. The great conspiracy, whatever 
there was of it, came to nothing ; but for those three 
years it embittered the life of Friedrich-Wilkelm, and 
embroiled him in more than one angry dispute with 
Austria and Saxony, and led him to enter into closer re- 
lations with Russia, since he believed that elsewhere he 
had only enemies to deal with. It may indeed be fairly 
questioned whether the reports of this great conspiracy 
had any better foundation than the loose talk which was 
current in the Court circles of Vienna, Dresden and 











Hanover, where hatred of Prussia was certainly rife 
enough. If the reader will bear dates in mind, he will 
note that the winding up of this miserable affair is ec- 
incident with the treaty of Stockholm, which secured 
Pommern to Prussia and Finland to Russia. 

During the first two years of his reign, Friedrich-Wil- 
helm was able to devote himself mainly to the interne} 
affairs of his Kingdom. For the next five years he had 
mainly to look out for foreign affairs, which he did with 
good success upon the whole. But foreign politics were 
not to his liking. They were, he said, ‘‘ only knaveries 
and villainies, which disgust me and keep me away from 
more important matters.” The thing of which he was 
primarily most desirous was to increase the population , 
of his Kingdom where there were large tracts which had 
been depopulated by the almost continuous wars of the 
last century. Since the Peace of Westphalia the ravages 
of war had been in a good degree repaired in Branden- 
burg and the Rhine Provinces. 3ut Preussen, espe- 
cially the eastern or Lithuanian half of it, where war and 
pestilence had raged during the latter years of Fried- 
rich I., was in a pitiable condition. The King issued 
circulars, announcing to Germans, Swiss, Hollanders, and 
French, that here was abundant room for agriculturists, 
craftsmen and peasants ; that immigrants should receive 
assistance for their journey, donations of building 
material and implements, facilities for acquiring lands 
and building-sites, besides exemption from taxation for a 
term of years. The result was that a tide of immigration 
set in, and within a few years the population increased 
from 440,000 to more than 600,000—about forty per cent. 
Frugal as he was, he had always money to lay out for 
such purposes. He laid oat here, says his biographers, 
‘tons of gold.” 

He used sometimes to grumble a little at the outlay 
which he thus incurred. ‘‘If I had never had Preussen,”’ 
he once wrote in his uncouth German, ‘‘I should have 
been richer, and all my affairs would stand better that 
nowadays. Preussen is ruining me out and ont; it’s 
eating me up.” But he nevertheless went on laying ont 
his money, and with the result, as he says: ‘* The peas- 
ants in this land begin to get along well everywhere ; 
they have such bread as tastes good to me, and in their 
huts look well and thrifty ; one finds there platters, 
bacon and meat; the people also look stont and fat.” 

To improve the industrial condition of the Kingdom 
vas the great aim which he kept steadily before his eves. 
Marshes were drained, canals dug, highways constructed, 
new post-routes established, and manufactures fostered ; 
and it was not long 1 the woolens and linens of 
Prussia became articles of export. The royal domains 
were so managed as not only to bring in a considerable 
revenue to the Crown, but also to produce great public 
advantage. At Konigshorst, in Brandenburg, was the 
model establishment for cattle-raising and the produc- 
tion of butter and cheese ; at Trakehnen, in Preussen, 
was the great national stud-farm for the improvement of 
the breed of horses for the entire Kingdom. 

Friedrich-Wilhelm’s idea of government was the 
strictly paternal one. He was the father of his people, 
and it was his business to see to it that everybody did 
his duty—‘‘ his cursed duty, seine verfluchte Schuldigkeit,” 
as he roughly phrased it; and idleness was one of the 
worst breaches of duty. His appearance in the street, 
cane in hand, was the signal for the flight of all lazy 
loungers. Any one whom he canght was apt to he 
sharply qnestioned: ‘* Who are you, and what are you 
about? Look me straight in the face!” Tf the answers 
were not satisfactory. the admonition, ‘‘IIome with vou, 
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and find something to do,” would most likely be en- 
forced by a sharp hit over the shoulders. The very 
huckster-women in the market must keep their fingers 
busy. 
monkey-faces, but be spinning wool and flax, or knitting 
and sewing.” He was much intent that the towns should 
be well-built up; and the rapid growth of Berlin and 
Potsdam was owing in good part to his arbitrary order 
that all well-to-do burghers should put up comfortable 
dwellings of such kind as he should direct. Remon- 
strance was of no avail. ‘‘Der Kerl hat Geld, soil bauen— 


the fellow has money, shall build,” was the all-sufficient 
An answer put 


reply, from which there was no appeal. 
to the point was 
sure to put the 
choleric King 
into good humor. 
** Who are you ?” 
he asked athread- 
bare young man 
whom he saw 
lounging about 
the streets of 
Potsdam. ‘‘A can- 
didate in Theo- 
logy, your Ma- 
jesty.”” ‘* Where 
are you from?” 
“From Berlin, 
your Majesty.” 
** Ah, the Berlin- 
ers are a good- 
for-nothing set.” 
**Yes, too many 
of them are ; but 
I know two ex- 
ceptions.” ‘Two 
exceptions! and 
who are they?” 
**Your Majesty 
and myself.” The 
King lowered his 
cane, burst into 
a hearty laugh, 
asked a few more 
questions, sent 
the poor candi- 
date to the pro- 
per ecclesiastical 
authorities, who 
examined him, 
reported favora- 
bly, and the King 
appointed him to 
a chaplaincy. 
Friedrich-Wilhelm was a despotic ruler in the strictest 
sense of the word; but the aim of his despotism was to 
promote the welfare of all orders of his subjects. From 
the first he found himself in sharp conflict with the 
Jiinkenthum, or ‘‘Squirearchy ”’ of the various provinces 
of his Kingdom. For although the consequence of the 
provincial ‘‘estates’’ of former times had been pretty 
thoroughly broken down, yet the nobles and principal 
burghers still held on to privileges detrimental to the 
general weal. The various municipal administrations 
were mainly in the hands of a few families, who looked 
only to their own advantage and to that of their kindred. 
In the country districts the nobles and the Jiinkers had 
everything their own way. By one means and another 





‘‘They shall not,” he ordered, ‘‘be making | 
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they had managed to secure for themselves an almost 
entire exemption from the land-tax, the main source of 
revenue for the Kingdom. The King imposed this upon 
them, and they set themselves fiercely against such an 
| *‘innovation.” The Magdeburg Ritterschaft lodged a 
formal complaint with the Kaiser as the head of the 
Reich. The nobles of Preussen clamored for a Pro- 
vincial Diet in order ‘to prevent the ruin of the whole 
land.’”’ The King persisted, and scrawled to his Council 
a curious Notulta or memorandum, written with the most 
sovereign contempt of grammar, and almost every third 
word misspelled ; but which, says his latest biographer, 
may serve as the motto of the whole method of his ruling: 
“T come to my 
end,” writes 
Friedrich - W i 1- 
helm, ‘‘and es- 
tablish the Suve- 
renitat, and set 
the crown firm 
as a rock of 
bronze ; and let 
the gentlemen 
Junckers blow 
about their Prov- 
incial Diet. One 
lets them folks 
blow, when one 
to his end 
comes.” He car- 
ried his point, 
but he kept a 
sharp look-out 
for these gentry ; 
and woe to any 
one of them who 
took it upon him- 
self to carry mat- 
ters with a high 
hand. Years 
afterward, Herr 
von Schlubhut, 
a nobleman of 
Preussen, and a 
high dignitary in 
those regions, ap- 
propriated to his 
own use a large 
sum of money 
which the King 
had designed for 
his Salzburg 
colonists. Fried- 
rich-Wilhelm 
was wroth, and 
| threatened the peculator with condign punishment. 
Schlubhut replied loftily that ‘it was not good manners 
| to treat a gentleman of Preussen in that way ; he would 
| make good the missing money.” ‘I'll have none of your 
| rascally money,” burst out the King, and ordered the 
gentleman to be hung upon the spot. 
Friedrich-William had scarcely acceded to the Crown, 
when he set himself seriously at work to cleanse the 
administration of justice from the abuses which bad 
crept into it. ‘I desire,” said he, ‘‘ that justice shall be 
administered in all my lands, speedily, impartially, and 
with clean hands, alike for rich and poor, high and low. 
I condemn also that damnable zeal which, when our own 











interest is in any way involved, takes that for a mask.” 
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And he at least laid the foundation for a ‘‘ constant and 
permanent Law of the Land” in all civil proceedings. 
He kept the sharpest eye upon every department of the 
administration. Every official was directly responsible to 
him. ‘‘ We are Law and King, and can do what we will,” 
he said. The old Privy Council was more and more 
modified, until it came to be a Ministry or Cabinet, in 
the present acceptation of the term. The whole financial 
administration was intrusted to a ‘‘ General Directory,” 





the King reserving to himself the presidency of the body, 
“In order,” as he said, ‘to give it so much more lustre, 
authority and emphasis.” 

The much-talked-of Tobacco Parliament of Friedrich- 





Wilhelm was really nothing more than a club where he 
gathered around him his cronies—generals, statesmen, 
and some more or less wise men of letters, who served 
partly as readers, and partly as butts for the company. 
In fine Summer evenings the Parliament was wont to 
meet on the steps of the royal residence, wherever it 
might happen to be; but in each of the palaces there 
was a regular smoking-room, plainly fitted up, where the 
jolly company sat till late at night, smoked Dutch to- 
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bacco in long clay pipes, and imbibed huge 
draughts of beer, helping themselves at pleasure 
to cold meats and bread-and-butter, which stood on 
a side-table. They played all manner of practical 
jokes upon each other, gossiped about the news of 
the day, and talked over such political matters as 
might come up from time to time. Strangers of note 
who happened to be passing Berlin were quite sure to 
be invited to these royal ‘ free-and-easys,”’ where a good 
deal of public business was gone through in quite an 
informal manner. 
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For the Fine Arts and the higher departments of cul- 
ture, Friedrich-Wilhelm cared next to nothing; he could 
see little use in them. But he was keenly alive to the 
advantages of common-school education. He was, in 
fact, the originator of the Prussian system of compulsory 
education, by which even the humblest are forced to ac- 
quire at least the fundamental elements of learning. In 
East-Preussen alone he erected more than a thousand 
new schools ; and to the provincial authorities, who at 
first showed little inclination to carry out his plans in 
this respect, he wrote: ‘This is nothing, if the poor 
land in barbarism. If I build up and improve the 


country, and yet make not one good Christian, all that 


helps me nothing.” He was indeed almost as fond of 
personally inspecting tae common schools as he was of 
drilling his regiments. 

There was no lack of rough and harsh traits in the sys- 
tem pursued by Friedrich-Wilhelm ; and it must be con- 
ceded that it could b@only a temporary one—a stepping- 
stone for something better. Prussia under his rule was 


half a barrack and half a training-school for bringing up | 
burghers and peasants into a more productive husbandry | 


of their industry and resources, By his military system 


and his common-school system, to which all classes*were 


subjected, he awoke in his people strong aspirations for | 
An observant contemporary wrote | 


an ideal aim in life. 
of the Prussian monarchy: “‘ Here is the High School of 


Order and of the Art of Economy, where great and small 


govern themselves after the pattern of their Chief Ruler.” 


And, says his biographer: ‘This is the great merit of | 


his, which may be ranked side by side with the most 
famous military achievements of his predecessors and 
his successors. And, beyond this, the stern ‘ Prussian 
discipline,’ working far beyond the boundaries of the 
Kingdom, becomes a prototype for every portion of the 
German Reich.” 

To the formation and maintenance of the military 
power of his Kingdom, Friedrich-Wilhelm devoted a 
great part of his labor and fully three-fourths of the 
revenues of the state. When he came to the throne 
the army numbered a little more than 38,000 men ; he at 
once increased it by nearly a fourth, and at his death the 
army numbered 83,500—nearly as many as the Imperial 
House of Austria could bring into the field. This army 
was trained as thoroughly as could possibly be done in 
time of peace. There were in the world no other troop 
who could march with such speed, manceuvre with sucu 
regularity, or ith such rapidity and precision, as 
the Prussian infantry. Their chief drill-masters were the 
King himself and his friend, Prince Leopold of Anhalt- 
Dessau—already known as ‘4the Old Dessauer”—the 
one in the camp near Potsdam, the other upon a meadow 
The correspondence between the King and 


fire w 


near Halle. 
the Prinee shows with what zeal both of them devoted 
themselves to this work. Nothing was overlooked which 
could bear upon the training and equipment of the 
troops. This keen watchfulness created that famous 
army with which Friedrich the Great was to withstand 
the half of Europe arrayed against him. 

In the military system of Friedrich-Wilhelm every 
Prussian, of every rank, was “‘ born to arms.”” The whole 
monarchy was divided into ‘Cantons,’ or conscription 
districts. Nofione not physically incapable was exempt 
from ley, excepting those indispensable for the culti- 
vation of the soil or the various branches of civic in- 
dustry : those who were “settled in life”; the eldest 
son and heirs. All other persons—burghers and peasants, 
retainers of the nobility, and denizens of the royal do- 
mains, were alike bound to do service. The young fel- 








low upon whom the lot fell from time to time gayly put 
on ared neckcloth, stuck a green bush in his hatband. 
and marched to ths camp. In the camp or in the gar- 
rison he ras trained to obedience and the careful per- 
formance vf his military duties ; and when he returned 
to his mative village or the farmhouse of his father, he 
was a well-taught man, to whom old and young listened 
with deference as he recounted the gallant deeds which 
his regiment had performed in the old fighting days at 
Hochstiidt or Turin or Stralsund ; or depicted the grim 
**Old Dessauer,” the general whose bluish complexion 
looked ‘‘as though the gunpowder of his battalions was 
yet sticking in him”; or the vigorous King, ‘‘ for whom 
nobody could do enough in the way of military precision, 
and who beat them all at it.” Friedrich-Wilhelm did 
away entirely with the old vicious system according to 
which the commander of the army appointed only the 
colonels of the regiments, and all the subaltern officers 
were named by the colonels. He was the first to declare 
that the appointment of all officers, from ensign up, be- 
longed to him alone ; ‘‘ for thus only could he provide 
reliable and capable leaders for his soldiers.” Practi- 
cally the officers were appointed from among the young 
nobles; and this proves the great means for winning 
over that body, who had heretofore been refractory, 
The King set the seal of his sanction upon the military 
profession by always wearing the uniform of the army. 
He was the originator of the usage now prevalent among 
princes, of discarding the splendor of courtly attire, and 
assuming the plain military frock as the dress appropri- 
ate for them. 

In respect to the army, Friedrich-Wilhelm had one 
whim, of which quite too much has been made. He had 
an inordinate fancy for recruits of enormous stature. 
One who saw his regiments upon parade would get the 
impression that they were made up of giants ; and such 
indeed were the front ranks of every company. Enough 
of such giants could not be had by fair means, even 
though his crimps and recruiting agents pervaded every 
quarter, not only of Prussia, but of neighboring coun- 
tries. He undoubtedly more than winked at the scandal- 
ous tricks of these functionaries at home and abroad: 
and bitter recriminations were cast at the outrageov 
neans which they employed to pick up any tall fello) 
whom chance threw in their way. Still the case is n« 
Many of the offenses 
charged against these Prussian recruiting officers are 
sheer inventions, and many more are greatly exaggerated. 
And, moreover, Friedrich-Wilhcim shared in this matter 
in a common hallucination of his time, when it was 
thought that men of overgrown stature were the ones for 
soldiers. It was rot merely in Potsdam, but also in Dres- 
den, Hanover, and other capitals, that battalions of such 
giants were to be seen—the front ranks at least of which 
were made up of such giants, not a few of whom were got 
hold of by means quite as questionable as were employed 
by or for the King of Prussia. Still Friedrich-Wilhelm’s 
famous regiment of ‘‘ Potsdam Giants ” is an indubitable 
fact. It numbered 2,400 men in all, divided into thre« 
battalions, of which two were always on lifeguard duty 
at Potsdam, the other being on drill at Brandenburg. 
The shortest man of them measured close upon seven 
fect : not a few of them more than eight ; the tallest one 
was reputed at nearly nine feet. They came from all 
countries. The Czar of Russia sent to his good friend of 
Prussia a present of a hundred or more every year—a 
most royal and acceptable gift. The portraits of every 
one of these tall fellows were painted, and not a few of 
these portraits are still to be seen. There was James 


quite so bad as it is represented. 
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Kirkham, the ‘‘ Irish Giant,” an altogether ugly fellow, 
as his portrait shows, to get whom safely to Potsdam 
cost the frugal King no less than £1,200—equivalent to 
some $25,000 in our day. He, it is said, got leave to go 
back to Ireland, with an ample supply of money, in 
order to bring back his brother, whom he represented 
as being much taller than himself. The King never saw 
him again ; but—so runs the story—the cunning fellow 
vas wont to climb the Hill of Howth, turn his back in 
the direction of Potsdam, and salute the King of Prussia 
with a gesture the reverse of respectful. There was 
‘‘Giant Macdoll” also from the Emerald Isle, taller 
even than Kirkham, whom Friedrich-Wilhelm is said to 
have ordered to marry a young woman, the tallest in the 
Kingdom ; but by some accident or other, the bride 
turned out to be not the tall young woman, but a de- 
crepit old one of the same name. There was ‘Jonas, 
the Norwegian Blacksmith,” for a long time the very 
tallest of them all. But in time a taller was found in 
Hohmann, a native Prussian, who towered so high that 
a very tall man—no other than Augustus ‘“‘ the Strong ” 
of Poland and Saxony—was not able to reach up to the 
crown of his head, and proportionally stout—‘‘a very 
mountain of pipe-clayed flesh and bone”; and who was 
made Fiiigelman, ‘‘ fugleman,” or file-leader of the Pots- 
dam Guards. It is worthy of note that one of the first 
acts of Friedrich the Great, upon coming to the throne, 
was to disband these Potslam Giants, of whose regiment 
he had been made major at the age of fifteen. 

But how could the little state of Prussia, with its 
2,500,000 inhabitants, maintain such a standing army, 
which, making every allowance for the foreigners in it, 
must have contained not less than a sixth of the males of 
military age ? In the first place, the army was a very 
inexpensive one in proportion to its numbers. The pay 
of a private soldier, exclusive of his rations, was only 
three or four cents per day; and the pay of the officers 
was proportionally meagre. Then more than nine-tenths 
of the public revenue was expended for the army. Five- 
sixths of it was set apart for the maintenance and equip- 
ment of the troops, and the erection of fortifications, Of 
the remaining sixth, one-half went into the military chest, 
to form a reserve fund for future emergencies of war, 
should such arise. Thus only one-twelfth of the revenue 
was expended upon the civil administration in all its 
departments. Thus not only was there no lack of money 
for the army, but when Friedrich the Great came to the 
throne, he found the castle-vaults filled with barrels of 
specie ready for his use. 

The domestic life of Friedrich-Wilhelm was marked by 
many sorrows. Queen Sophia-Dorothea inly chafed at 
the rigid parsimony of her home, and contrasted it with 
her former life at Hanover, although she never ventured 
openly to set up her own will in open resistance to the 
iron will of her husband. Yet there gradually grew up 
ukind of tacit opposition between them, especially when 
their children began to grow up. These misunderstand- 
ings were aggravated by the political circumstances of 
the time. Her father, the Elector of Hanover, had 
ascended the throne of England as King George I. The 
Queen of Prussia and her sister-in-law, Caroline, wife of 
the Prince of Wales—in time to become King George II. 
of England—had set their hearts uponadouble marriage 
between their respective children. Frederick of England 
was to marry Wilhelmina of Prussia ; and Friedrich, the 
Crown-Prince of Prussia, was to marry the Princess 
Amelia of England. Thus, in time and according to the 
natural course of things, a Prussian Princess would be 
Queen of England, and an English Princess would be 





Queen of Prussia. Nobody could see anything but good 
in such a double marriage ; end in fact it was tacitly 
agreed upon between the two Courts before any of the 
parties had fairly entered their teens. It would be long 
to tell how this promising scheme finally fell through. 
It is enough to note that when George II. came to the 
English throne, he—or perhaps rather his Ministers— 
were insufferably arrogant toward what they looked down 
upon as the upstart Kingdom of Prussia, and Friedrich- 
Wilhelm finally broke off the whole negotiation, thereby 
dashing the hopes of his children, who had looked upon 
their marriages as the means of deliverance from a mode 
of life which had become intolerable to them. 

The Crown-Prince Friedrich was approaching man- 
hood when this English match was broken off. He had 
not grown up at all after his father’s wish. He wearied 
of the dull routine of his life, and longed for something 
different. He gave himself up to reading French poetry 
and philosophy, and would have liked to learn Latin, 
He made verses, and played the flute; and, in short, to 
use his father’s words, ‘‘ was driving at nothing but non- 
sense.” 

In 1728, when he was sixteen, his father took him with 
him upon a visit to the profligate Court of Dresden, ruled 
over by Augustus ‘‘the Strong,” Elector of Saxony and 
King of Poland. We dare only hint at the unspeakable 
vileness of that court. Enough to say that the sovereign 
himself was the father of three hundred and sixty ille- 
gitimate children, and that, if historians are to be be- 
lieved, among his numerous mistresses were daughters of 
his own. The young prince did not escape the foul con- 
tagion of Dresden, and after he had been hurried back to 
Berlin, he kept up his evil ways. Friedrich-Wilhelm was 
scandalized at the conduct of his son, loaded him with 
reproaches, and beat him furiously with his own hand, 
The prince resolved to escape from what he styled his 
‘*slavery,” and entered into secret negotiations with the 
emissaries of the British Court. 

In 1730 an opportunity seemed to present itself for 
making his escape. His father had taken him with him 
upon a journey to Upper Germany. They arrived at 
Manheim, whence the prince hoped to be able to slip 
over the French frontier, and make his way to British 
territory. He had gained over two young officers—Lien- 
tenants Kerth and Katte—to assist him in his flight. The 
plpt was betrayed to the King; the prince and Katte 
were arrested ; but Kerth managed to make his escape. 
The wrath of Friedrich-Wilhelm knew no bounds. His 
son was an officer in the Prussian army: his meditated 
flight made him a deserter, and so amenable to military 
law. He ordered him and his accomplice to be tried by 
court-martial. The court sentenced Katte to imprison- 
ment for life for meditated desertion, but refused to act 
upon the case of the prince, declaring that it was the 
province of the King himself to decide upon this matter. 

For a time it seemed that the life of the prince was 
dcomed. Justice demanded his execution, and the King, 
as father of his people, thought that he had no preroga- 
tive to spare the life of his guilty son. His most trusted 
councilors intervened as best they might. ‘If Your 
Majesty desires blood,” said one, ‘‘then take mine. You 
will not get that of the Crown-Prince so long as I can 
speak.” The King was sorely troubled. He called to 
mind the stern maxim, ‘‘ Let justice be done though the 
world perish.” He sought for passages in Holy Writ 
which might serve to show him his duty. He wandered by 
night sleeplessly from chamber to chamber of the palace, 
or songht by long drives to tire himself out, so that he 
might gain some repose for head and heart. Finally he 
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made up his mind that he might as King spare the life of 
his son ; but he must be subjected to severe punishment, 
‘in order to crush, soften and change his heart.” 

But for his accomplice Katte there was to be no 
mercy. The court-martial had indeed sentenced him 
only to perpetual imprisonment, because he had been 
arrested before he had fully completed the act of de- 
sertion. So much the more must he, the King, in virtue 
of his own absolute authority, impose the extremest pen- 
alty. ‘‘ Unless this be done,” said he, ‘‘ His Majesty can 
never after rely upon any officer of the army, or upon any 
public servant.” To the sentence of death, he added, 
emphatically : ‘‘ It is very grievous to His Majesty, but it 
is better that he should die than that justice should go 
out of the world.” 
Katte was beheaded 
almost under the 
eye of the prince, 
who had not been 
told of his own re- 
prieve, and appre- 
hended that his 
turn was how come, 
He swooned away, 
and when he came 
to consciousness, he 
was confronted by 
a clergyman, who 
recommended him 
thereafter to sub- 
mit himself to the 
will of his lord 
and father. In time 
he was released 
from _ imprison- 
ment, and set to 
work in a subordi- 
nate position in the 
Office of War and 
Public Domains at 
Kiistrin. 

Friedrich - W il- 
helm lived seven 
years after this 
terrible affair, and 
before he died be- 
came wholly recon- 
ciled with his son, 
who did not fail to 
profit by the lesson 
which he had re- 
ceived. But t he 
story of those years, as far as the prince is concerned, 
belongs properly to the life of Friedrich the Great. 

Until near the end of his reign the relations between 
Friedrich- Wilhelm and the Imperial Court were in the 
main amicable rather than hostile. Kaiser - Joseph I. 
died in 1711, and, mainly through the zealous support of 
Prussia, his brother, Charles VI., was elected to succeed 
him. By the Treaty of Utrecht, the so-called ‘‘ Appan- 
ages” of the Spanish Kingdom, namely, Belgium, Milan 
and Naples, had been given to the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, and for a time this great Power endeavored to 
carry matters with a high hand in the German Empire. 
The King of Prussia had, as he said, to ‘‘ stand constantly 
on guard” to meet the aggressions which were made or 
threatened against the Protestants, and in 1725 he joined 
France and England in an armed alliance to act, in case 
of necessity, against Austria and Spain. Just at this 
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time, the old question of the Jiilech-Berg succession 
came up anew. It had been settled in the time of the 
Great Elector that, in case of the failure of the Pfalz- 
Neuburg line, the House of Hohenzollern should come 
into possession of these duchies. That contingency was 
apparently close at hand, for Charles-Philiv, the last 
male of the line, was childless, and well advanced in 
years. The House of Habsburg had at this moment 
special reasons for being on good terms with that ot 
Hohenzollern. The Imperial Court sent as Ambassador 
to Prussia the Count von Seckendorf, an experienced 
diplomatist and brave soldier, who had been favorably 
known to Friedrich-Wilhelm a dozen years before at the 
siege of Stralsund. Seckendorf was not long in gaining 
the entire confi- 
dence of the King 
of Prussia, and of 
several of his most 
trusted Ministers, 
to whom he gave 
assurance that, 
when the time 
came, the Kaiser, 
his master, would 
see to it that the 
claims of the Prus- 
sian sovereign upon 
the Jilech-Berg 
territories should 
be recognized 
against all oppo- 
nents. 

The secret of all 
this was that Kaiser 
Charles needed the 
aid of Prussia to 
secure the execu- 
tion of his plan for 
preventing the di- 
vision of his heredi- 
tary dominions 
after his own death. 
He had no son liv- 
ing, and had given 
up all hopes of 
having a male heir. 
He had before this 
drawn up the ordi- 
nance styled the 
‘*Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion,” settling the 
succession of his 
entire dominions in a new manner. They should all of 
them descend, undivided and undiminished, to his eld- 
est daughter, Maria - Theresa, and to her heirs, to the 
exclusion of all other claimants whomsoever. There 
were other persons who, as the laws then stood, had 
plausible claims upon one part or another of the Austro- 
Hungarian territories, and it was clear to all men that 
there was no assurance of the execution of the Prag- 
matic Sanction unless the assent of all the Great Powers 
of Europe could be secured for it. Finally, at the close 
of 1728 was concluded the ‘Perpetual Berlin Cove- 
nant” between Prussia and Austria, by which, among 
other things, it was agreed that the King of Prussia 
should be ready to give his military support to the 
rights thus secured to the daughter of the Kaiser. 
Charles VI. expressed himself as perfectly satisfied 
that Berg at least should be made over to the King 
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of Prussia, to which Seckendorf added, with a rough 
oath, that ‘‘when the heritage should fall in, should 
there be a dozen Pfalzgraves at Diisseldorf, the capital 
of Berg, the Kaiser would feel himself bound to send 
them all packing.” This train of events took place 
while the question of the double marriage alliance be- 
tween the Houses of England and Prussia was in abey- 
ance, and the close concord between Austria and Prussia 
was kept up during all the troubles between Friedrich- 
Wilhelm and his son, with which indeed the intrigues of 
the Austrian Court had no little to do. 

But no sooner had the assent of the European Powers 
to the Pragmatic Sanction been secured, than it became 
evident that the Imperial Court had no intention to keep 
its promises in regard to the Duchy of Berg ; but were 
rather resolved that it should not come into the hands 
of the House of Hohenzollern. Still Friedrich-Wilhelm 
could not bring himself to believe that the Imperial Court 
would be false to the engagements into which it had en- 
tered, and in consideration of which it had secured such 
important aid from Prussia. His eyes were not fairly 
opened to this duplicity until 1736, when Maria-Theresa 
was married to Duke Francis of Lorraine, and he was not 
even notified of the marriage. Upon this occasion he 
wrote to the Crown-Prince Friedrich : ‘“‘ The fear of our 
arms is gone ; they dare to despise us.” He had by this 
time come to be fully aware of the great merits of his son, 
and one day, pointing to him, said, significantly, ‘‘ Here 
is one who will avenge me” The Imperial Court had 
in the meantime entered into an agreement with France, 
Holland, and England, all of whom were jealous of any 
strengthening of Prussia upon the Rhine. Early in 1738 
all these Powers presented an identical note to the Court 
of Berlin, demanding that the King of Prussia should 
submit the entire Berg-Jilich matter to friendly arbitra- 
tion, and should not in the meanwhile take possession of 
any part of the disputed territory. This was in effect a 
menace of war, unless he would yield his pretensions. 
Friedrich-Wilhelm blazed out in unwonted wrath. To his 
Ministers he said: ‘‘I will do what Wallenstein did, 
when he reverently kissed the Imperial order, and then 
flung it into the fire.” He returned an answer to the 
joint note, peremptorily refusing to enter upon any nego- 
tiations upon the proposed basis. For a time a general 
war seemed inevitable. But all the Powers—especially 
Austria, which was now engaged in an unfortunate war 
with the Turks—had so many other affairs in hand that 
they could not spare the men necessary for a war with a 
new enemy 8o well-armed as Prussia was. So the peace 
remained unbroken during the brief remainder of the life 
of Friedrich-Wilhelm. But he foresaw that an end would 
in time come to the hollow concord between Austria and 
Prussia. ‘‘After my death,” said he, ‘“‘the House of 
Brandenburg will abandon the Kaiser and his house, and 
will form another party ; for the House of Brandenburg 
must pay back what has been done to it.” 

Friedrich-Wilhelm was approaching his end. In the 
Spring of 1740 he was carried from Berlin to Potsdam. 
The Crown-Prince went with him, and was brought 
into closer intimacy with his father than he had ever 
before been. ‘‘ God has shown me great mercy,” said the 
King, ‘‘in giving me such a noble son. I die contented, 
since I leave behind me such a worthy son and succes- 
sor.” Friedrich- Wilhelm lived less than two months after 
being taken to Potsdam. He died May 31st, 1740, at the 
age of fifty-two, having reigned twenty-seven years. His 
last words were, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, Thou art my portion in life 
and in death.” 

Friedrich-Wilhelm left to his son a task which he him- 


self thus characteristically sets forth: ‘‘ The Great Elec- 
tor brought to our House its beginning and its true pros- 
perity ; my father acquired the royal dignity ; I have put 
the country and the army in order. Upon you, my dear 
successor, it devolves to maintain what your fathers have 
begun : to secure the pretensions and the lands which 
belong to our House by God and by the law.” How that 
son accomplished this task, and in a far wider sense than 
his father ever dreamed, remains to be shown when we 
come to relate the history of ‘‘ Friedrich the Second, called 
Frederick the Great, King of Prussia.” And Frederick 


the Great could never have dreamed of the height to 
which the House of Hohenzollern would attain in less 
than a century after his death. 





FLOWER NIRVANA. 
By J. J. Brirron. 


Tue flowers, could they speak, would they sooner bo 
gathered, 
Tied in a bouquet, or worn in the hair, 
Or set by the roseate fingers of maidens 
In billowy hollows of bosoms fair, 
Or left with their kindred, fanned by the swaying 
Of branches green, where the shadows are playing 
There by the brook, by the hedge-rows there ? 


Nay, surely, I think, could they utter their yearning 
Death in the maidenly bosom were best, 

To heave with the heaving of passionate burning, 
Pressed when a lover’s light lips are pressed. 

For chill is the cloistral calm of the meadows, 

With drift of the rain and dapple of shadows, 
Hard is the grip of the wooing west. 


3ut soft is the sleep with the bosom beneath us, 
Flutter of wishes and tremor of sighs, 

When life and its fervor goes beating around us; 
Quiver on lips when the sweet word dies, 

And warm is the blush that is born of the trouble, 

The joy, half sorrow, when Fate runneth double; 
Warm are the tears from the dear dark eyes. 








“ON TRIAL.” 


By LAURENCE GERMAINE, 


**Goop-By, mamma—dear, dear mamma!’ And the 
tears I have repressed all day begin to flow. 

**My child, my Alma, don’t cry so! Don’t think for 
a moment that I wish to force your inclinations—only 
remember, if you should happen to like Mr. Higgins, 
how delighted I should be.” 

‘Horrid old gallows-bird !” I sob, brokenly, while 
mamma laughs at the palpable injustice of this epithet. 

**Come, darling,” she says, ‘‘there is only one man in 
this carriage. Here’s your bag and your novel. I must 
Are you comfortable ? Stop crying as soon as 
you can, or he will notice. Good-by, dearest child.” 

And she hurries off through the crowded station, and 
presently the train puffs away with us, and I still sit 
weeping weakly, miserably. 

I'm going to Higsdene—oh, what a horrible name for 
an estate! Might as well be Pigsdene—pigs-pen ! Iam 
going there on trial, exactly as they send goods from the 
shops, or housemaids from the employment offices—to be 
kept if I suit. I devoutly hope I sha’n’t suit; but I sup- 
pose there’s no doubt of it. 

At this point I give a final sniff, dry my eyes, and sit 
upright, only to find my fellow-traveler gazing respect- 
fully at me. 

** What are you staring at ?” I snap, rudely and boldly, 


go now. 
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and then am shocked to think I have addressed a 
stranger. ; 

I do not usually object to the tribute of admiring 
glances, but just now I am conscious that my eyes are 
red and my cheeks tear-stained. 

“T have observed your distress,” he begins, and I 
notice that he is tall and young, with a fair skin, dark- 
blue eyes, and hair and mustache almost golden, which 
yet do not make him look effeminate, but rather like a 
handsome young Norse god. 

“Oh, if Luke Higgins were only the least little bit like 
him!” I think, wistfully. 

“T have noticed that you were unhappy.” 

‘Not at all, thank you,” I say, politely. 

‘*Perhaps you are on your way to a house of mourn- 
ing ?” he suggests, timidly. 

‘Quite the contrary, I assure you,” is my smiling 
answer. 

I only wish I were going to Luke Higgins’s funeral. I 
have never been averse to a harmless little frolic of any 
kind, and now the thought darts into my head to amuse 
myself by describing my entertainers to this stranger. I 
give a little hysterical laugh, and lift a pair of mischiev- 
ous black eyes to my companion’s. 

‘“T’ll tell you all about the house I am going to if you 
care to listen,” I say. 

Of course he declares his anxiety to hear, and I plunge 
immediately into my subject. 

“The house has not a book in it.” 

‘*Tmpossible !” 

“And the servants are much more intelligent and well- 
bred than their employers.” 

‘*Good gracious !” 

‘The hostess is so immensely large and ungainly that 
she reminds one of an educated elephant; she usually 
wears a purple silk gown with some kind of scarlet 
wrap.” 

‘Go on,” murmurs my hearer, faintly. 

‘The host is her son ; he is thin as a living skeleton, 
and his clothes flap and flutter about him like a flag 
round a staff.” 

‘*Have they money ?” 

“Oh, yes! But they have only just got it; they don’t 
know how to use it at all.” 

‘‘Wouldn’t it be a pleasant task to teach them ?” my 
companion asks, lightly. 

‘No; for they are even more arrogant than ignorant, 
more vain than you can imagine. It does not enter their 
heads that they have anything to learn.” 

“‘Good Heaven! Why are‘you going to visit such a 
den of horrors ?” the young man before me asks, impul- 
sively. 

“That is one question too many,” I say, with a blush. 

And then a sudden horror of my recklessness comes 
over me. Closing the conversation hastily, I catch up a 
book, and try to forget that I have been so mad as to tell 
my affairs to an utter stranger, even though he does look 
a thorough gentleman. What would mamma say ? 

I blame myself severely, and do not glance again at 
him. 

Other passengers get on and off, but at last we are 
again but quite alone. It is a rainy afternoon, and the 
dusk falls so early, that by four o’clock we find ourselves 
debarred from reading. 

The yellow-haired young Viking, however, seems re- 
solved not to force me into conversation, for he gazes 
absently out at the trees flying past us. Presently I utter 
an exclamation that makes him turn and regard me in- 
quiringly. 





‘* What is it ?” he asks. 

‘“Why, that woman who left the train at the last 
station forgot her basket.” . 

‘*By Jove, so she did, though I don’t see how she 
came to forget such a monstrous affair as that. I will 
leave it with the porter to be sent back when we reach 
Clodenia.”’ 

**Clodenia!”’ I say, with a start. 
there ?” 

“Yes, Are you ?” 

‘* Yes,” I answer. 

And then I relapse into silence, regretting more than 
ever my rash confidence. 

I soliloquize on my indiscretion and general unworthi- 
ness, until something makes me spring from my seat in 
an agony of nervous terror. He rises also, and asks 
again : 

‘“What is it?’ this time, however, with considerable 
excitement. 

“Oh, didn’t you hear it ?” I say, clasping and unclasp- 
ing my hands frantically. 

‘“*T certainly did hear something,” he admits. 

But before he can proceed the mysterious noise smites 
our ears again above all the roar and rumble of the train 
—a long, low, strangling wail. 

‘This carriage is haunted. Some one has been mur- 
dered here !” I cry, wildly. 

The gentleman catches my hands, and tries earnestly to 
reassure me. 

“A third time!” I gasp, almost too frightened to 
speak. 

My companion’s eyes are wandering quickly round in 
search of a clew. At last something arrests his gaze, 
and my terrified eyes read in his face a strange embar- 
rassment. 

** Ts it a ghost ?” I murmur, anxiously. 

**Tt’s something at once less horrible and more trouble- 
some than a ghost,” he says, with a nervous laugh and 
flush. 

T loosen my clutch of his hands, and he stoops over the 
basket left by the woman. Gently, gingerly, he removes 
the woolen shawl from the top, and reveals—a baby ! 

As soon as the light and air strike the little thing it 
ceases to cry, and blinks contentedly up at us its de- 
liverers. 

We stare at each other, and then at the infant; then 
again our eyes meet, and we burst into a hearty laugh. 
When it has subsided, the gentleman says : 

‘You look more alarmed than ever.” 

“Tam,” I reply, truthfully ‘‘ What if it should ery 
again—should get hungry—should have a spasm ?” 

*‘Don’t worry,” he said. ‘‘In three minutes we shall 
reach our destination, and the creature cannot do itself 
much harm in that time.” 

‘And then shall you try to find its wicked mother ?” I 
inquire. 

‘*No,” he says, thoughtfully. 
don it again, or perhaps kill it.” 

I give a little shudder. 

‘*So I shall find some good woman to place it with, and 
let the matter rest.” 

‘**T shall be very anxious to learn how you dispose of 
your charge,” I remark. 

‘*You shall certainly be informed,” he replies. ‘‘ May 
T not call on you at Higsdene? For I have gathered that 
you are going there.” 

‘“No,” I say, with a burning blush. ‘If you know 
anything about the place, you know that I cannot ask 
any one there,” 


‘Are you going 


‘*She would only aban- 
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“Very well,” he says, resignedly. ‘‘I shall contrive to He bows in acknowledgment, and we sit gazing at the 
see you somewhere. But if I am not to meet you at your | baby, which has gone quietly to sleep. 
friend’s, you must permit me to introduce myself. My It is a plump and pretty baby, perhaps two months 
name is”—a long pause—‘‘Alger—Frank Alger.” old, with a rose-leaf skin and downy yellow hair. 

“And mine——” I begin, then stop abruptly. ‘* Dear little thing! Do you know, Mr. Alger, they say 














THE THREE FRIENDS. 


**Don’t be afraid,” he says, smiling. ‘‘It seems to me | if you kiss a baby the first time you see it, anything you 


you are afraid of everything.” wish will be granted !” I observe. 

“Tm glad you think so!” I laugh. ‘‘I have been ‘For the sake of getting the Koh-i-noor I would not 
bolder to-day than I ever was in my life before. My | risk waking the child now,” he declares. 
name is Alma Sheldon.” “But I would,” I say, stoutly ; and, kneeling, press & 
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“oN TRIAL.”—“ GENTLY, GINGERLY, HE REMOVES THE WOOLEN SHAWL FROM THE TOP, AND REVEALS—A BABY.” 


SEE PAGE 414, 
Vol. XIX., No. 4—27. 
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soft kiss upon the baby’s forehead, wishing the while— 
against all likelihood—for a happy visit at Higsdene. 

Then I sit upright and decorous, while the train creeps 
throuzh the little town and stops at the station. 

**Good-by. Get out first, and get safely out of sight 
before I follow,” says Mr. Alger. 

And I say good-by hastily, and hurry across the plat- 
form into the Higginses’ carriage. 

As I am driven along through the heavy rain, I wish 
once more that my prospective host were a little more 
lixe Frank Alger. 

When we reach Higsdene I am shown to my room, and 
thence, after some repairs to my toilet, to the drawing- 
room. 

Mr. Luke Higgins and his mother are awaiting me. 
Every evil thing about them appears to me intensified 
since I saw them last—six weeks.ago. They are in a very 
bad temper, as I perceive at once. 

“‘ Luke is vexed that he did not go the station to meet 
you,” his mother pants forth, breathlessly. ‘‘But he 
does hate putting himself out at all.” 

“T will excuse him,” I say, graciously, thankful that 
the fates have spared me a ¢éle-d-téle drive with hin. 

She stares at me a moment. 

“Oh, it’s not on your account at all—you could not 
have reasonably expected the carriage and an escort. 
But dear Luke has missed an opportunity of doing him- 
self a benefit.” 

‘How so ?” I inquire, with languid interest. 

“T'll tell you,” Luke says, gloomily. ‘‘Our neighbor, 
Sir Francis Fauriel, has not been down to his estate since 
I leased this property two months ago; but he came down 
on the train to-night. Now, you see, if I had been at the 
station I could have left you to drive home alone, while I 
should have gone with Sir Francis to Fauriel Towers, 
We should have been like brothers by this time.” 

“Oh, you know him, then ?” 

“Not at all; but report says he is a magnificent young 
fellow, and of course we are kindred souls,” Luke says, 
with perfect gravity. 

**Young, handsome, wealthy noblemen,” I assert—not 
that I know much of the habits of this class—‘‘ do not 
pick up associates at the railway stations.” 

‘*Of course not,” says Luke, quite uncrushed. ‘‘ That’s 
why I feel so badly. Of course he would scorn the vaga- 
bonds and vulgarians who would naturally throw them- 
selves in his way. But if J had been there he would have 
gladly availed himself of the company of a man of learn- 
ing, wit and refinement.” 

As he thus sums up his excellences, he gives a hideous 
leer of satisfaction. 

‘And so you are, Luke,” says his mother, fondly. 

At dinner he commits a hundred breaches of etiquette ; 
the very servants sneer, and I am the only one of the trio 
whom they treat with respect. 

The Higginses have not yet acquired the authority or 
tie liberality proper to their improved station, and even 
I, economical as mamma and I are forced to be, find little 
to tempt me at the repast. I rejoice when the long rainy 
day is at last ended. 

At breakfast next morning Luke is more sallow, skinny 
‘and altogether unlovely than ever I have seen him, be- 
sides ‘being still out of sorts. His mother informs me 

that he has again been disappointed in seeing Sir Francis. 

**You surely have not called upon him already ?” I ex- 
claim. ‘It is only nine o’clock. I wonder you did not 
expect to find him in bed.” 

‘**T did expect to,” he says, coolly. ‘I intended to go 
straight to his room and have a good talk with him before 








But the servants said he had been out shoot- 


” 


he got up. 
ing for two hours. 

“Glad of it!’ I say, inwardly, fervently hoping his 
noble neighbor may long continue to give him the slip, 

After breakfast I go out for a walk, and the astute 
reader will not be surprised that the moment I am out of 
sight of the house I meet Mr. Alger, who walks with me 
all the morning. He has a great deal to tell me concern- 
ing the infant we discovered, and asks me to choose a 
name for it. 

**Come out this afternoon and tell me what the little 
lady’s name is to be,” he proposes. 

‘*T cannot make an appointment with a gentleman,” I 
say, primly, leaving him very much cast down and 
abashed ; but all this does not prevent me from coming 
out in the afternoon—though I am very much ashamed of 
my conduct—to tell him that the baby’s name is to be 
Sylvia. 

Two weeks pass by, far more swiftly because of these 
frequent meetings with Mr. Alger. They are unmarked 
by any gayeties, for the Higginses are too parsimonious 
to exercise hospitality, and in fact they have no neigh- 
bors to offer it to. One event occurs, however; I see 
Luke get into a rage. 

The occasion is this: the fifth time he calls at Fauriel 
Towers his card is returned to him bearing these words : 
‘*Sir Francis Fauriel does not desire to enlarge his ac- 
quaintance, and requests the cessation of Mr. Higgins’s 
Visits.” 

The incensed Mr. Higgins naturally proceeds to ‘take 
it out” of his servants and his mother when he reaches 
home. ButI fly out of the house in dismay, and meeting 
Mr. Alger, recount the incident to him, at which he is 
immoderately amused. 

On the fifteenth day of my visit Mrs. Higgins and I are 
sitting in the drawing-room before the fire, which is un- 
usually bright, as I myself have just had the temerity to 
ring for coals. I am working silken poppies, red and 
golden, on silver-gray plush ; my hostess is knitting a 
coarse blue sock. Her vast bulk impresses me: with 
amusement, not unmixed with a certain vague terror. 
She breaks a brief silence by saying, portentously : 

‘* Well, Alma, my darling boy has made up his mind.” 

** About what ?” I ask, in perfect innocence, for I have 
entirely abandoned the preposterous idea that Luke 
Higgins would dare dream of marrying me. 

**Oh, my dear, as if you didn’t know !” she says, with 
her husky, gurgling laugh. ‘You are a lucky girl, 
Alma, to have won such a prize.” 

Suddenly I comprehend, and flush an angry red to the 
roots of my hair. 

**Of course Luke could have his choice from all the 
girls in the kingdom—money, beauty and birth,” she goes 
on, complacently. ‘But we do not think he is exactly 
throwing himself away, for you are a dear little thing, 
Alma.” 

“Thanks,” I say, ironically. 

‘‘ Christmas will be about time for the marriage,’ she 
remarks, ‘‘and we think it had better take place here, as 
your mother’s house is so small and shabby.” 

‘You are altogether dispensing with my consent,” I 
say, folding my work deliberately. 

‘*Oh,” she purrs, ‘‘we are tolerably sure of that! 
No young woman with ten times your advantages could 
afford to refuse him.” 

I sprang to my feet in a perfect rage. If she were not 
so fat that I hate to touch her, I believe I should fly at 
her and strangle her. 

‘Let me tell you that I do refuse him—that I utterly 
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loathe the thought of marriage with him !’’ I say, vehe- 
mently. ‘Of course I cannot remain here after this—I 
shall go home to-morrow morning. Good-afternoon, 
Mrs. Higgins.” And I sweep away to my own room with 
an angry aud miserable heart. 

Once there, I dissolve in tears, which pleasing occupa- 
tion amuses me till five o’clock, my chief annoyance being 
that I must go without a farewell word to My. Alger. 

hen I work diligently to remove all traces of grief, in 
which I sueceed by six, at which hour a housemaid brings 
me a meagre repast, over which I dally until seven. 
Then, for the hundredth*time, I declare that I am excess- 
ively bored, and, as a last resort, proceed to dress 
myself. 

This operation is concluded by eight, and I stand ar- 
rayed in my richest evening-dress—a garnet satin, heavily 
embroidered in chenille and garnet beads, the work of 
my own hands. Then Vanity whispers loudly, ‘‘Go down 
and dazzle those creatures. Make them even more regret 
what they lose.” 

T act at once on this suggestion, the more readily since 
[am chilled to the bone. Though itis now mid-October, 
there is no fire in my room. 

I enter the drawing-room rather timidly, but am re- 
assured by finding it empty. Throwing myself into an 
easy-chair before the fire, I amuse myself with some peri- 
odicals for more than an hour. 

At last I realize that a feeling of vague uneasiness has 
been growing on me all the evening, till it amounts to a 
positive terror ; and I shiver all over when the door opens 
to admit Luke Higgins. 

‘‘Good-evening !” I say, bravely. ‘‘I was just intend- 
ing to ring and inquire for Mrs. Higgins and yourself.” 

‘* My mother has retired to rest,” he says ; ‘‘ but Ishall 
be happy to enliven your solitude, if agreeable to you.” 

This speech is unwontedly modest and polite. I am 
still puzzling over it, when a housemaid enters the room 
without the formality of knocking. 

‘* The coachman has returned,” she says, with a signifi- 
cant glance at me; “and he is to go for Mrs.Higgins at 
nine to-morrow morning.” 

“Tdiot ! I told you to say nothing about it!” exclaims 
Luke, angrily ; and the girl hurries away. 

During the short silence that follows I am almost too 
anxious and terrified to speak ; but at least I manage to 
say, quietly: 

‘‘Am Ito understand that Mrs. Higgins is not in the 
house ?” 

‘“‘ Such is the fact,” he replies, sullenly, and with a sin- 
ister expression. ‘But I didn’t intend you to know it 
to-night. I don’t want you to worry over it and lose 
sleep.” 

‘But why is she not here ?” I demanded. 

‘Simply because we wish to humble you a little. To- 
morrow morning, when the servants whisper and point at 
you, when they have spread all over Clodenia the infor- 
mation that it matters nothing to you whether the lady of 
the house is at home or not, you will be more willing to 
listen to my suit ; you will even beg me to marry you and 
lift your name above reproach.” 

‘‘Thanks, infinitely, for unfolding all your little plans 
in time to prevent them,” I say, with a cool, insolent 
laugh, though my brain is whirling at their treachery. 

‘**T don’t know what you mean by preventing,” he says, 
savagely. ‘I intend to marry you, that’s all, and you 
will be more ready than I when this gets out.” 

I pick up my white cashmere shawl !—-I dare not go to 
my room for a heavier wrap, lest he should become des- 
perate and lock me in—and leisurely fold it round me. 





Then I cross the room with great dignity, my head held 
very high, to one of the French windows. 

‘* What are you thinking of ?” exclaims Luke. ‘Surely 
you will not dare go out at this late hour ?” 

**Thanking you for your hospitality, I will bid youa 
good-evening,” I say, calmly, and then I quickly fling 
wide the window, step out, and suddenly parting with 
deliberation, run like a deer across the lawn—run till I 
am faint and breathless, and can run no more. 

Then I lean against a tree, my limbs trembling, my 
heart beating madly. 

‘*Alma! Alma!” a voice calls, and some one comes 
swiftly up tome. ‘My poor darling !—don’t cry so !” 

For at the blessed knowledge that it is Frank Alger 
who has pursued me, I begin to sob violently, and the 
next moment—I shall never know whether it is his doing 
or mine—my head is on his breast and his arms are 
closely clasping me. 

I tell him all my story, and he confesses tender y that 
he has been looking at me through the window for the 
last hour. 

** But what will become of me ?—where shall I go ?” I 
moan, helplessly. 

**Cannot you trust me to take care of waifs and strays 
after my brilliant success in the case of little Sylvia ?” he 
asks, laughing. ‘‘I will conduct you to the very woman 
who has charge of her—the noblest woman I know.” 

‘* And who is she ?” I ask, with a jealous pang. 

‘*My mother,” he replies, softly. 

‘Oh !” I say, and slip my hand within his arm. 

We walk briskly for perhaps an hour, but I am so 
happy, the way does not seem long. 

At last we enter a large house, and my lover leaves me 
a moment in a fine old hall. 

I see in a mirror that Iam looking my very best in my 
shining dark-red dress, my cheeks rosy red, my big black 
eyes soft with joy. Presently Frank reappears, and con 
ducts me to a stately, sweet-faced lady. 

‘* My son has told me about you, and I am delighted to 
see you,” she says, cordially ; and then, as Frank moves 
away to push some armchairs to the fire, she adds, “TI 
only hope the attraction is not alone on my boy’s side.” 

“Oh, madam,” I murmur, “from first to last it has 
all been so shameful! I blush to think how I have spent 
hours with him unknown to my mother or any one else, 
and in what a disgraceful way we became acquainted ! 
Why, we were never introduced !” 

‘** That is easily remedied,” she laughs. ‘‘ Frank, dear, 
come here!” and as he comes she says, with a merry 
twinkle in her eyes, ‘‘ Miss Sheldon, allow me to present 
my son, Sir Francis Algernon Fauriel !” 
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Ir it were ouly as an example of how capricious for- 
tune can be, the history of Emma, Lady Hamilton, would 
attract the curious in biography. But, apart from this, 
her name is indissolubly connected with that of Eng- 
land’s greatest naval hero, Nelson. For that reason it 
can never be forgotten. She was the offspring of poor 
parents, and was born at Preston, in Lancashire, in 
1764. Her father, Henry Lyon—a laborer, it is assert: 
—died while she was still an infant. His widow then 
removed to Hawarden, in Flintshire, where she managed 
to support herself and her little Emma. Rags, bare feet, 
and hard fare, were the child’s portion; and one can 
imagine her romping with her village companions, little 
thinking what experiences awaited her in the dim future, 
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Her childhood fled. At thirteen she entered the ser- 
vice of Mr. Thomas, the local apothecary, as nursery- 
maid. After three years (by some accounts, unhappy 
ones) she left her situation. She had often heard of 
London, its wonders, its attractions ; 
her thoughts were now directed. Accordingly, we find 
her next at Blackfriars, attending on the children of 
Dr. Budd, a physician attached to St. Bartholomew’s 
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struck by her appearance that she offered to take her 
her service. The offer was accepted. Emma's 
duties in her new place seem to have been light. She 
had learnt to read, and her many leisure hours were 
passed in devouring the silly romances then in fashion, 
which formed the favorite intellectual aliment of her 
employer. Of an evening she went often to the play 

for her a scene of enchantment. Her power of mimicry 
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CHARITY.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 434. 


Hospital. ‘he scene was presently changed. 
Blackfriars and the young Budds, she obtained a situ- 
ation as general drudge at a 
James’s Market—an open space of ground long since 
built over, lying between Pall Mall and King Street. 
She was now between seventeen and eighteen, and ex- 
tremely beautiful. Her beauty, too, was of a superior 
sort, which hard work could not alter. A lady, coming 
one day to the shop where she was employed, was so 


fruiterer’s shop in St. | 
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Tired of | was astonishing, and she could imitate to the life all the 


actors and actresses she saw. She had also an accurate 
ear for music and a fresh voice. Her fellow-servants 
thought highly of these gifts; her mistress regarded 
them less favorably. The mimic was dismissed. 
Emma Lyon next appears as servant at a tavern fre- 
quented by a Bohemian multitude of actors, artists and 
Here she received enough attention and 
flattery to have turned fifty heads. It was, however, the 
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PORTRAIT OF LADY HAMILTON.— FROM THE ORIGINAL BY GEORGE ROMNEY. 
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performance of an act of pure good nature that first led 
to her wandering from the path of virtue. The war 
between America and England was now raging. A 
Welsh youth of her acquaintance was one fine day 
impressed into the service, and detained on shipboard 
off the Tower. On hearing of this, she at once presented 
herself before Captain (afterward Admiral) John Payne, 
under whose superintendence recruiting was carried on, 
and entreated him to obtain her friend’s release. The 
captain was bewitched by her beauty, and granted her 
prayer conditionally. Her scruples, if she had any, were 
overcome. She became his mistress. Their connection 
did not last long. We follcw her now to Up Park, in 
Sussex, where she lived for a short time under the pro- 
tection of Sir Harry Featherstonhaugh, an enthusiastic 
fox-hunter. She shared his taste. Mounted on a thor- 
oughbred mare, she galloped across-country with all the 
skill and courage of Diana Vernon herself. When the 
day’s sport was over, she would entertain Sir Harry and 
his rollicking bachelor friends with theatrical mimicries 
and tavern jokes. She and her baronet spent money 
recklessly—so recklessly, indeed, that hospitable Up 
Park had to be closed. Together they repaired to town, 
where they soon after separated, not apparently on the 
best terms. 

If we are to believe the author of her memoirs (an 
abusive book, published after her death), Emma Lyon’s 
next experiences were very degrading. Be this as it may, 
at the close of 1781, she had found a new protector in 
Mr. Charles Greville, a son of the first Lord Warwick. 
Greville appears to have been deeply enamored of his 
companion, and there is reason for supposing that he 
contemplated marrying her some day. He was, however, 
painfully conscious of her defects of education. Masters 
were engaged, therefore, and under their instruction she 
made progress, in singing especially. She was joined 
about this time by her mother, the widow Lyon, who, for 
some reason or other, on arriving in town, took to calling 
herself Mrs. Cadogan, while Emma styled herself Mrs. 
Hart. 

Early in 1782 Emma sat for the first time to Romney, 
the portrait-painter. From so lovely a face the artist could 
not but derive inspiration. He painted her in every va- 
riety of character, as Iphigenia, Cassandra, Calypso, Joan 
of Are—even as St. Cecilia! It was whilst thus posing 
for Romney that she acquired that power of attitudiniz- 
ing for which she became, later on, so famous. 

At the end of six years Greville had fallen into pecuni- 
ary difficulties. His circumstances had never been flour- 
ishing ; but now his debts had increased to an alarming 
extent, and his creditors were waxing troublesome. His 
Emma, too, was disposed to be extravagant. What was 
to be done? It naturally occurred to him that Emma, 
on the training of whose yoice a round sum had been 
spent, might start as a professional singer. His maternal 
uncle, Sir William Hamilton, K.B., a wealthy widower, 
was British Ambassador at Naples: Might not Emma 
proceed thither, to receive the necessary finishing lessons 
in the land of song itself, and under the paternal eye of 
Sir William ? Besides, she was the very person to repre- 
sent to the Ambassador his nephew’s necessitous con- 
dition, and ask his assistance. This scheme Was to the 
fancy of all whom it concerned. Sir William was con- 
sulted and approved of it. Mesdames Hart and Cadogan 
were enchanted. Under the escort of Mr. Gavin Hamil- 
ton, the artist, who was returning to Italy, they made the 
journey to Naples in safety toward the close of 1787, and 
settled at a lodging taken for them near the Embassy. 

Shortly before Mrs. Hart’s departure from England, a 











portrait of her seated at a spinning-wheel had been com- 
pleted by Romney. It had been painted to the order of 
Greville ; but he was too poor to pay for it. In a letter 
from him to the artist, explaining his position, occur 
these sentences : 

“There are circumstances which force the natural bias of char- 
acters, and render it prudent to chango the scene of action, to 
train them to necessary sacrifices. Tho separation from the origi- 
nal of the Spinstress has not been indifferent to me, and Iam but 
just reconciled to it, from knowing that the beneficial conse- 
quences of acquirements will be obtained, and that the aberration 
from the plan I intended will be for her benefit.” 


In another letter to the same correspondent, written 
later in the year, he remarks, ‘‘I heard last week from 
Mrs. Hart. She desired me to tell you that she hoped to 
captivate you by her voice next Spring.” The Spring 
arrived, but with it no Mrs. Hart. She, indeed, had 
pleaded Greville’s cause with his uncle so irresistibly 
that the uncle had fallen in love with her. In course o 
time, Greville was informed that, if he gave up all clain 
to Emma, his debts would be paid. He was not in a po- 
sition to hesitate. A bargain was thereupon struck be- 
een uncle and nephew, whereby the former obtained 
rs. Hart encumbered by her mother, while the latter 
started free of debt.* 

Sir William Hamilton was son of Lord Archibald Ham- 
ilton, and nephew of James, fourth Duke of Hamilton ; 
his mother, too, was a Hamilton of the Abercorn branch. 
His blood was therefore unquestionably blue. He had 
married a Welsh heiress named Barlow ; but she, at this 
time, had been dead six years, and had left no family. 
As a diplomatist he was not remarkable. He was an anti- 
quarian, a naturalist, and a person of educated tastes gen- 
erally. His researches near Naples enabled him to form 
a collection of vases, bronzes and medals, now to be seen 
in the British Museum. He is known as an author by his 
“Campi Phlegrei ; Or, Observations on the Volcanoes of 
the Two Sicilies.” The rules of Neapolitan society were 
lax enough to allow of Sir William’s making no secret of 
the character of his connection with Mrs. Hart. They 
were seen everywhere together. Madame Le Brun, the 
French artist, a refugee from her own troubled country, 
was at Naples in 1790. She mentions them both in her 
‘Souvenirs ”: 


*“T received a visit from the English Ambassador, Sir William 
Hamilton, who wished that tho first portrait I took at Naples 
should be that of his mistress, Mrs. Hart, afterward Lady Hamil- 
ton. I painted her as a‘ Bacchante,’ reposing on the seashore, 
and holding in her hand a cup. Her lovely face was very ani- 
mated. She had an enormous quantity of beautiful chestnut hair, 
which, when loose, completely covered her; thus, as a ‘ Bacchante,’ 
she was perfect.” 

According to Madame Le Brun, the Ambassador, when 
ordering this picture, chaffered for along time over the 
price. He ended by giving her 2,400 franes ; but sold 
the picture afterward in London for three times that 
sum. 

The following year (1791) Mrs. Hart was taken to Eng- 
land by Sir William, who, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of his patrician relations, had determined to 
marry her. She had profit much by her residence 
abroad. Her singing was equal to that of any operatic 
diva, she spoke Itali ly, and French well enough. 
Her attitudes after classical models, and her dancing of 
the tarantella, were beyond praise. In addition to all 


in fluent 





* Tt has been said that three children, whom Mrs. Hart had 
borne to Greville, also fell to Sir William’s share by this arrange- 
ment. If such children really existed, they must have been left 
in England. There is nothing to show that Mrs, Hart had them 
with her at Naples. 
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this, she was in the full blaze of her beauty, while her na- 
turally open manners had acquired a sort of polish that 
enhanced their charm. London society was moved to 
its centre by the arrival of such a paragon. Her old ac- 
quaintance, Romney, was in ecstasies, and wrote of her 
to his friend Hayley in the following terms : 


“ Sho is the talk of the whole town, and really surpasses every- 
thing both in singing and acting that ever appeared. Gallini 
(then managing the Italian Opera) offered her £2,009 a year and 
two benefits if she would engage with him; on which Sir William 
said pleasantly that ho had engaged her for life.” 


Putting all other work aside, Romney busied himself at 
a fresh series of portraits of the ‘“‘divine lady,” as he 
called her. He painted her again as Cassandra, and in 
divers other characters. He was troubled, however, at 
what he imagined to be her change of manner toward 
himself. She, once so friendly, had become, he thought, 
haughty and distant. In his distress he applied to Hayley, 
who wrote for him a short poetical remonstrance to be 
administered, if needful, like a composing draught. It 
ran thus: 
** Gracious Cassandra! whose benign esteem 
To my weak talent every aid supplied, 
Thy smile to me was inspiration’s beam, 
Thy charms my model and thy taste my guide. 


‘ But, say! what eruel clouds have darkly chilled 
Thy favor, that to me was vital fire ? 

Oh, let it shine again, or, worse than killed, 
Thy soul-sunk artist feels his art expire.” 


The ‘‘soul-sunk ” Romney had no occasion to use these 
verses. When next Mrs. Hart appeared, she was as cor- 
dial as of old. Soon afterward (on the 6th of September, 
1791) she was married to Sir William Hamilton at Maryle- 
bone Church, she at the time being twenty-seven, and he 
sixty years of age. The bride immediately expressed her 
desire to be presented at Court; but the Queen (Char- 
lotte) refused to receive her. She derived some consola- 
tion for this slight from the reception accorded her at the 
Tuileries, for Sir William and she stopped for some days 
in Paris on their way to Italy. Marie Antoinette, who 
probably knew nothing of Lady Hamilton’s previous his- 
tory, granted her an interview, it is said, and intrusted 
her with a letter—the last she wrote—to her sister, the 
Queen of Naples. The new Ambassadress, on reaching 
Naples, where she felt far more at home than in England, 
strove hard to gain the good opinion of everybody. In 
this she succeeded by the exercise of cireumspection and 
tact. Within a fortnight of her arrival we find her dining 
at the Palace of Caserta, where the Neapolitan Court were 
then staying. Among the guests were Lord and Lady 
Malmesbury. In a letter to her sister, Lady Elliot, Lady 
Malmesbury mentions this meeting: 


‘‘Lady Hamilton really behaves as well as possible, and quite 
wonderfully, considering her origin and education. The Queen 
has received her very kindly as Lady Hamilton, though not as the 
English Minister’s wife; and I believe all the English here mean 
to be civil to her, which is quite right.” 


It is scarcely likely that Maria Caroline, Queen of 
Naples—the purity of whose life is not above suspicion— 
was prejudiced to any great extent against Lady Hamil- 
ton. At all events, such prejudice, if it ever existed, was 
overcome. Ludy Hamilton won for herself by degrees 
the Queen’s full favor, and ended by becoming her most 
intimate friend. Naples, in 1792, was the most ill-gov- 
erned kingdom in Europe, which is saying not a little. 
The King’s disposition was puerile and vacillating. He 
disliked business, and cared for little but sport. His 





spirits were elevated or depressed in proportion to the 
amount of game he slaughtered while on his shooting ex- 
peditions.* The Queen has been credited with “great 
understanding and high spirit.”” She was also imperious 
and greedy of pleasure. The Prime Minister was an 
English Baronet, Sir John Acton, who, owing his posi- 
tion entirely to her Majesty’s favor, was obedient to her 
orders in everything. ‘‘ The vilest and most impudent 
corruption,” says Southey, ‘‘ prevailed in every depart- 
ment of state, and in every branch of administration, 
from tho highest to the lowest.” 

The successful progress of the French Revolution, now 
in full career, caused the Court of Naples a shock com- 
pared to which an eruption of Mount Vesuvius would 
have been as nothing. Two giant dangers presented 
themselves. A large and influential Republican party 
(ready to welcome any change whereby the existing odious 
form of government might be overturned) menaced the 
kingdom from within ; while the new French Directory, 
bent on revolutionizing all Italy, bullied it from without. 
In this state of affairs, the Neapolitan Court trusted im- 
plicitly to the assistance of England, whose one object 
then was to check the growing power of France. The 
Queen, of course, made known her troubles to Lady Ham- 
ilton, and the two exchanged diplomatic secrets without 
reserve. 

It was in September, 1793, that Captain Horatio Nelson, 
commanding H.M.S. Ayamemnon, arrived for the first 
time in the Bay of Naples. He had been sent thither by 
Admiral Lord Hood with dispatches for Sir William Ham- 
ilton relating to the recent surrender of Toulon to the 
British forces. Sir William, in his short official interview 
with Nelson, formed a high opinion of the future hero. 
He told Lady Hamilton that he was about to introduce to 
her a ‘‘little man, who could not boast of being very 
handsome ; but who would one day astonish the world.” 
During his stay at Naples, Nelson received the most flatter- 
ing attentions from the King, Queen, and Acton. He lived 
with the Hamiltons, and his hostess was all kindness, 
both to him and his stepson, Josiah Nisbet, at that time 
serving under him as midshipman. ‘She is a young 
woman of amiable manners,” wrote the captain to his wife 
in England, ‘‘ and does honor to the station to which she 
is raised.” It is known that Nelson’s animating senti- 
ment, next to loyalty to his sovereign, was detestation of 
the French. In this Lady Hamilton fully shared, and 
with ardent interest she watched his career. Providence 
willed that she should contribute, in a great degree, to 
his after successes. The battle off Cape St. Vincent 
(1797), in which Nelson bore a brilliant part, is distinctly 
traceable to her. It happened thus : 

The King of Spain, Charles IV., wrote privately to his 
brother, the King of Naples, in that year, stating his de- 
termination to drop his alliance with England, and make 
common cause with Erance. The Queen of Naples got 
hold of this letter, and showed it to Lady Hamilton, who, 
of her own accord, sent a copy of it to Lord Grenville, 
then Minister for Foreign Affairs in Great Britain. The 
movements of the Spanish fleet were strictly watched in 
consequence ; and a battle ensued, whereby the power 
of Spain at sea was effectually crippled. Sir John Jervis 





*Sir William Hamilton often accompanied His Majesty on 
these expeditions, and he kept Lady Hamilton informed of what 
went on. “No sport again,” ho wrote on one oceasion: “the 
King has no other comfort to-day than having kilied a wildcat, 
and his face is a yard long. However, he has vowed vengeance 
on the boars to-morrow.” The next bulletin is somewhat brighter: 
‘The King has killed nineteen boars, two stags, two does, a fox, 
anda porcupine. He is happy beyond expression” 
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ONE OF LADY HAMILTON'S ATTITUDES. 


was created Earl St. Vincent for his services, while Nelson 
was made a Rear-admiral of the Blue, and a Knight of 
the Bath. 

Soon after, circumstances drew Emma Hamilton into 
still closer relations with Nelson. Early in 1798 a French 
fleet of 250 sail started from Toulon, conveying the young 
and rising general, Napoleon Bonaparte, and a large 
army. Its destination was not known ; but a descent on 
Malta, or possibly Sicily, was apprehended. At the same 
time the language of the French Envoy at Naples (Garat) 
became so overbearing, that Sir William Hamilton could 
only liken it to that of a highwayman. Certain members 
of the Republican party—Jacobins, as they were called— 
were then in prison on a charge of treason. Garat in- 
sisted that they should be released ; and so cowed were 
those with whom he had to deal that he gained his 
point. 

Tho Queen, as she saw dangers thickening around her, 
felt that English aid must be invoked. At her instigation 
Lady Hamilton wrote to Nelson and to Lord St. Vincent 
(who commanded in the Mediterranean), representing the 
atate of affairs. Her letter to Nelson is curious as being 
one of the first, if not the first, that she addressed to him ; 
and as showing the forcible epistolary style she used. 









“We have still,” she writes, ‘‘the regicide Minister here, Gar- 
rat, the most impudent, insolent dog, making the most infamous 
demands every day; and I see plainly the Court of Naples must 
declare war, if they mean to save their country. The Jacobins 
have all been lately declared innocent after suffering four years’ 
imprisonment, and I know they all deserved to be hanged long 
ago, and since Garrat has been here, and through his insolent let- 
ters to Gallo, these pretty gentlemen that had planned the death 
of their Majesties are to be let out on society again. In short, I 
am afraid all is lost here, and I am grieved to the heart for our 
dear charming Queen, who deserves a better fate. . . . . I 
trust in God and you that we shall destroy these monsters,” 


Her letter to Lord St.Vincent was still more urgent, 
and elicited from his lordship the following gallant, but 
not over-cautious, response : 


“The picture you have drawn of the lovely Queen of Naples 
and the Royal Family would rouse the indignation of the most 
unfeeling of the creation at the infernal designs of those devils, 
who, for the scourge of the human race, govern France. I am 
bound by my oath of chivalry to protect all who are persecuted 
and distressed, and I would fly to the succor of their Sicilian 
Majesties, was I not positively forbid to quit my post before Cadiz. 
Iam happy, however, to have a knight of superior prowess in my 
train, who is charged with this enterprise, at the head of as gallant 
2 band as ever drew sword or trailed pike.” 


The knight alluded to was Nelson. He had been 
selected to pursue the formidable French armament, and 
his secret instructions enjoined him to ‘‘ take, sink, burn 
and destroy it,” if he could. The exciting chase began 
at once. The English fleet proceeded to Malta, then to 
Alexandria, then to the Syrian coast ; but no French were 
to be seen. Chafing at his ill-luck, Nelson made sail for 
Sicily, and anchored at Syracuse. But here a difficulty 
arose, which, thanks entirely to Lady Hamilton, was over- 
come. Fresh provisions were urgently needed by the 
ficet ; unless the ships were enabled to victual and water 
where they were, they would have to run for Gibraltar, 
and abandon the immediate pursuit of the French. 
Nelson sent a messenger to Sir William, begging him to 
obtain the royal authority for his being supplied. Sir 
William did his best, but without success. By a treaty 
of peace then existing between France and Naples, no 
more than two English ships-of-war could enter any Ne- 
apolitan or Sicilian port. The King and his ministers 
met in Council to discuss the matter ; but, not daring to 
break with France, refused Nelson’s request. Meantime 
Lady Hamilton, anticipating this refusal, ran off to the 
Queen, and implored her passionately to authorize the 
supply of the fleet, since the safety of the kingdom de- 
pended on immediate action. Marie Caroline hesitated 
for some minutes; but finally to the other’s dictation, 
wrote and signed this order: 

“To all Governors of the Two Sicilies—to receive with hospi- 
tality the British fleet, to water, victual, and aid them.” 


When Lady Hamilton triumphantly handed him this 
order, Captain Trowbridge (Nelson’s messenger on this 
oceasion) assured her that it would ‘‘cheer Nelson to 
ecstasy.” And so it did. The necessary supplies ob- 
tained, the admiral wrote these grateful lines to the 


Hamiltons: 
**22d July, 1798. 
“My Dear Frrenps: Thanks to your exertions, we have vic- 
tualed and watered; and, surely, watering at the fountain of 
Arethusa, we must have victory. We shall sail with the first 
breeze, and, be assured, I will return either crowned with laurel 
or covered with cypress, Horatio NELSON.” 


He sailed next day, and in consequence of information 
received, directed his course straight for Alexandria, 
where he found the enemy’s fleet collected. He attacked 
it at once and annihilated it, in an engagement known as 
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the Battle of the Nile. The news of this glorious victory 
reached Naples a month afterward. Lady Hamilton had 
long been in a state of anxious suspense as to the possible 
result of the expected sea-fight ; and now, when the joy- 
ful intelligence was communicated to her, she fell to the 
ground, it is said, ‘‘like one who had been shot.” She, 
however, soon appeared in her open carriage, in company 
with Captains Capel and Hoste, who had brought the 
news, and paraded the main streets. Encircling her fore- 
head was a white bandeaw embroidered with the words 
‘Nelson and Victory.” The populace quickly caught her 
enthusiasm, and greeted the party with hearty vivas. 
The shattered Vanguard herself, bearing the admiral’s 
flag, entered the bay a fortnight later. Many persons 
then at Naples have recorded the mad excitement her 
appearance caused. A whole flotilla of boats and small 
craft went out to meet her, with bands of music and 
emblematic banners. Sir William and Lady Hamilton 
led the way in their state barge, and were hailed, as they 
swiftly approached, with a salute of thirteen guns: 


‘* Alongside came my honored friends,” writes Nelson to his 
wife. ‘‘ The scene in the boat was terribly affecting. Up flew her 
ladyship, and exclaiming, ‘Oh, God! is it possible?’ she fell into 
my arms more dead than alive. Tears, however, soon set matters 
to rights—when alongside came the King. The scene was in its 
way as interesting; he took me by the hand, calling me his 
‘Deliverer and Preserver,’ with every other expression of kind- 
ness. In short, all Naples calls me Vostro Liberatore,” 


Nelson had been badly wounded at the Battle of the 
Nile, as, indeed, he had been in several previous engage- 
ments. His general health, too, was seriously shaken by 
all he had gone through. He sorely needed rest. This 
he obtained under Sir William’s roof. Lady Hamilton 
nursed him so tenderly that a week after his return he 
was able to take part in a splendid fée which she gave 
in honor of his birthday. Eighteen hundred guests were 
present. Complimentary mottoes appeared on 
wall, pillar and curtain. At the banquet which 
closed the festivities, the hostess showered 
blandishments on the hero at her side in a 
manner so marked as to rouse the ire of Josiah 
Nisbet, who addressed some highly indecorous 
remarks to his stepfather. He had to be re- 
moved by his brother-officers. Nelson next day 
forgave him, at the instance of Lady Hamilton 
herself, she being of opinion that the young 
man had probably drank too much wine. 

Lady Hamilton was now no longer a sylph in 
form. She had become fat. Here is her por- 
trait, sketched by the impartial pen of Sir Gil- 
bert Elliot : 

“She is the most extraordinary compound I ever be- 
held. Her person is nothing short of monstrous for 
its enormity, and is growing every day. She tries hard 
to think size advantageous to her beauty, but is not 
easy about it. Her face is beautiful; she is all Nature 
and yet all art—that is to say, her manners are per- 
fectly unpolished ; of course very easy, though not with 
the ease of good-breeding, but of a barmaid; exces- 
sively good-humored, and wishing to be pleased and be 
admired by all ages and sorts of persons that come in 
her way. But besides considerable natural understand- 
ing, she has acquired, since her marriage, some know- 
ledge of history and of the arts ;. and one wonders at 
the application and pains she has taken to make herself 
what she is. With men her language and conversation 
are exaggerations of anything I ever heard anywhere, 
and I was wonderfully struck with these inveterate 
remains of her origin, though the impression was very 
much weakened by seeing the other ladies of Naples.” 


Such was the woman who seemed a very god- 












dess' to the simple-minded, loyal-hearted conqueror of 
the Nile. Henceforth Lady Hamilton influenced all the 
great admiral’s actions. It is only just to say that she 
used her influence with him in the interests of the 
Neapolitan Royal Family, whose troubles and difficulties 
she sincerely pitied. 

The admission of British ships into the port of Syra- 
cuse, and the aid there rendered them (the work, as hes - 
been shown, of Lady Hamilton), was a breach of treaty, 
and was on that score protested against by the French 
Envoy. His protests were at first neglected. The 
French, however, were already in possession of Rome, 
and were prepared to march on Naples. Nelson advised 
the King to break at once with France, and, if possible, 
follow up his own signal success at sea by a similar one 
on land. His advice would probably not have been taken 
if it had not been for Lady Hamilton, who urged it on 
the Queen. Her Majesty was thereby convinced. There- 
upon Garat and his staff were summoned to depart at 
twenty-four hours’ notice, and war was declared. 

Naples prepared to strike the first blow. In little 
more than a month an army of 35,000 men was raised. 
There being no native fit for the position, the command 
of these troops was given to an Austrian officer, General 
Mack. Mack, though full of confidence, was really a 
poor strategist. Before marching northward he treated 
the Royal Family to a mock battle, in which his manceu- 
vres were so clumsy that he and his forces were routed 
by their pretended opponents. ‘‘ This fellow does not 
understand his business !” exclaimed Nelson, who wit- 
nessed the unpromising performance. The King and his 
eldest son went north with the army ; but fortune refused 
to smile on them. The French, it is true, evacuated 
Rome on the approach of the enemy; but they returned 
in force. At the first skirmish the Neapolitans deserted 
in crowds—the rest fled. The Queen, who was Regent 
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during the King’s absence, fired off daily notes to Lady 
Hamilton. In one of them she writes: 


“ There has been no actual battle; but our troops are behaving 
as badly as possible, which afflicts and kills me, Great Heaven, 
what a disaster! I am deeply afflicted by this intelligence, and 
expeet every day to hear of something more horrible.” 


Her prognostications were none too dark. The King 
returned to his capital in hot haste, to announce that all 
was lost. The situation was critical. The French were 
advaneing on Naples, which already (owing to the lowest 
of the populace having been intrusted with arms) was in 
a state of semi-anarchy. Lady Hamilton recommended 
their Majesties to fly to Sicily ; Nelson’s flagship, she re- 
presented, lay ready to convey them there, and Nelson 
himself was a tower of strength to which they could trust. 
Her advice was followed. 

The projected departure 
been known, would have be 


who longed to see existing institutions 
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n opposed by th 
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advancing French, as well as by the lazzaroni, 

loyal at heart, and prepared—if their sovereign remained 
in their midst—to rally round him. Neither Nelson nor 
Sir William Hamilton thought it prudent to appear at 
Court, as their movements were now jealously watched 
It was Lady Hamilton who undertook 


» all the arrangements for the flight, since her con- 
ited 


by the Jacobins. 
to mak 
stant presence at the palace, being nothing new, ex 
no suspicion. 


“ Like a heroine of romance,” savs Southey, ‘‘ she explored, with 
no little danger, a subterrane ling from the palace 
to the seaside; through this the 
choicest pieces of painting and sculpture and other property to 
linth 


the amount of two millions and a half, were conveyed 
and stowed safely on board the English ships.” 
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On the night of the 21st of December, 1798, Nelson, 
with three officers and two boats’ crews fully armed, 
landed and proceeded to the palace, which was situated 
almost at the water’s edge. Under his escort the King 
and Queen, with their numerous family and attendants, 
were eonducted to the arsenal, and conveyed in boats 
to the Vanguard. There they were joined by Sir William 
end Lady Hamilton, the latter having stolen away from a 
ball. which she attended in order to mislead society as to 
what was going forward. In the course of the following 
day all foreigners desirous of quitting Naples were re- 
ceived on board other ships, English, Neapolitan, or Por- 
On the 23d the fleet stood out to sea. The 
weather at first was fair; but it quickly changed. A 
furious gale swept down on the Vanguard. Her topsails 
were rent to ribbons, and, overladen as she was with 
roval treasure, she rolled heavily. The state of body and 
mind to which the fugitives were reduced was pitiable. 
Lady Hamilton moved from one to the other, soothing 
and encouraging them as best she could. The King’s 
youngest son, Prince Albert, a child six years old, 
prostrated t exhausted nature refused 
to rally, and he expired in herarms. At length Palermo 
was reached, the 
had to be towed into port. 

That the heart of Marie Caroline should 
gratitude to Nelson and Lady 
thus rendered to her and hers, was only natural. The 
former she addressed as ‘our brave savior,” while in her 
letters to the latter she subscribed herself ‘‘ Your tenderly 
attached and grateful friend.” 

After the King’s flight the French entered Naples, 
which was declared a Republic under French protection. 
Meantime the city was blocked from the sea by a small 
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Vanguard being so disabled that she | 


Hamilton, after the service | 





British squadron ; while Card ‘nal Ruffo, Vicar-general of 
the Royalists, who had been commissioned by the King 
to resist the French, raised a rabble army in the southern 
provinces and marched on the capital. 

On getting there he found the Fortress of St. Elmo, 
which commands the entire city, in possession of tha 
French. The two smaller forts, Nuovo and Uovo, com- 
manding the anchorage, were garrisoned mainly by Re- 
publicans. All three forts were summoned by Ruffo to 
surrender ; but refused, meaning to hold out till a French 
fleet, now expected, had come to their relief. 

While her husband’s fair dominions were thus seized 

‘oreigners and rebels, the Queen of Naples underwent 
She was subject to attacks of neuralgia, 


great anxiety. 


still the pain, took opium in increasing doses, 
This would relieve her for a time; but when the effect 
had worn off she would give way to transports of anger, 
he end of five months the chance of her ever return- 
Naples seemed as distant as on the night she had 
It was still, of course, to Lady Hamilton, and 
h her to Nelson, that she and the King looked for 
‘elson, indeed, though it cost him a pang to leave 
milton, was now constantly at sea, on the lookout 
French fleet, that had broken the blockade at 
entered the Mediterranean. He had concen- 
forces off the Island of Maritimo, and was 
awaiting reinforcements there, when the following letter 
recalled him to Palermo: 
“THURSDAY EVENING, June 12th, 1799, 
**T have been with t She is very miser- 
ble, and says that although the people of Naples are for them in 
ral, yet things will not be brought to that state of quietness 
11 subordination till the fleet of Lord Nelson appears off Naples, 
She therefore begs, entreats and conjures you, my dear lord, if it 
is possible, to arrange matters so as to be able to go to Naples, 
For God’s sake consider it and do! We will go with you, if you 
will come and fetch us. Sir William is ill; I am ill; it will do us 
good. I Bg 


his 


he Queen this evening. 


There was no resisting such an appeal as this, comin, 
from the quarter it did.* A few days later Nelson, i: 
trusted by the King with unlimited powers, sailed for 
Naples in the Foudroyant, with an imposing escort of 
seventeen sail of the line. Sir William and Lady Hamil- 
ton accompanied him. On arriving off Ischia he heard 
that the rebel occupants of Forts Uovo and Nuovo (influ- 
enced plainly by the approach of a hostile instead of a 
friendly fleet) had capitulated with Ruffo, naming terms 
highly favorable to themselves. On learning what the 
terms accepted by Ruffo were, Nelson pronounced them 
‘‘infamous,” and annulled the capitulation at once by 
signal. Instant and unconditional surrender was de- 
manded from the smaller forts ; while the French in St. 
Elmo were given two hours to decide whether they would 
deliver up that fortress, and allow themselves to be 
shipped to France, or face the cogent argument of powder 
and shot. 

Ruifo was a 
ilis treating 


l- 


man whom Nelson had cause to distrust. 
with the rebels at all was contrary to the 
orders of the King. He came on board the Foudroyani, 
to protest against the breach of treaty. A stormy dis- 
cussion ensued between him and Nelson, Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton acting in turn as interpreters ; but Nel- 

resolution remained uushaken. The occupants of 
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rlier in tho year Lady Nelson, who had heard from her 
Josiah Nisbet, of the growing intimacy between her husband 
and Lady Hamilton, wrote to Nelson inquiring when she might 
expect to see him home. In replying, he said: ‘‘Good Sir William, 
Lady Hamilton and myself, are the mainsprings of the machine 
which manages what is going on in this country. We are all 
bound to England, when we can quit our posts with propriety.” 
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Uovo and Nuovo, ignorant of what had taken place, were 
soon after removed from their strongholds, and conveyed 
on board the several ships of the British squadron, there 
to await the orders of the King. As St.Elmo determined 
on holding out, a detachment of seamen and marines, 
under command of the gallant Trowbridge, landed and 
prepared to storm it. 

The most notable among the rebels was Prince Fran- 
cesco Caracciolo, a man of noble birth, who held a high 
command in the Neapolitan navy. He had enjoyed the 
fullest confidence of the King, and when the Court fled 
to Palermo, the year before, he had accompanied it. On 
learning afterward that a Republic had been established 
at Naples, and that the property of absentees would 
be confiscated, he returned there—ostensibly to avoid 
such a penalty. He soon, however, appeared serving 
under the Republicans. He took command of their gun- 
boats, which, by his orders, fired on the Neapolitan frig- 
ate Minerva—but a short time before his own flagship. 
On the approach of Ruffo and his hosts he retired into 
Fort Nuovo ; but escaping thence, when the advent of 
the British fleet was announced, he hid himself in the 
mountains. He was captured and brought on board the 
Foudroyant, a prisoner with hands bound. He was there, 
by order of Nelson, tried by the commodore and five 
senior officers of the Neapolitan navy, on a charge of re- 
bellion against his lawful sovereign. He was found 
guilty, and sentenced to be hanged at the yardarm of the 
Minerva. Through one of the officers of the Foudroyant 
he asked Nelson to allow him a second trial ; or, failing 
that, to sanction his being shot instead of hanged. Both 
requests were refused. In his extremity, he bethought 
him of Lady Hamilton, and the same officer went in 
search of her, in the hope of getting her to intercede for 
the prisoner. But Lady Hamilton, it would seem, kept 
purposely out of the way. The sentence on Caracciolo 
was carried into effect the same evening. 

Nelson has been severely blamed for his wuniian on 
this occasion. It has, in the opinion of many, left an 
ineffaceable stain on his character. Yet it must be 
remembered that he had the King’s authority for sup- 
pressing the Rebellion in his own way. He beheld in 
Caracciolo a traitor, and, if only as an example, allowed 
him to receive the punishment he deserved. To what 
extent, if at all, he was influenced by Lady Hamilton it 
is impossible to say. She was acting under orders from 
the Queen, and the Queen was in favor of no half- 
measures. 

Just after the departure of Nelson and the Hamiltons 
for Naples, Her Majesty had received a copy of the terms 
of capitulation already referred to. This copy exists, 
with indignant marginal notes against each clause in her 
own handwriting. She forwarded the annotated docu- 
ment to Lady Hamilton, together with a letter, from 
which a sentence or two may be quoted: 

“The rebel patriots,” she writes, “must lay down their arms, 
end surrender at diseretion to the pleasure of the King. Next, in 

1y opinion, an example should be made of some of the principal 
ingleaders; after which the rest must be transported, under pain 
{ death if they return into the dominions of the King.” 


Article 5 of the treaty, in which the rebels reserved to 
themselves the choice of “retiring to Toulon,” or of 
maining without molestation to themselves or their 
umilies at Naples, especially enraged her, and she closes 
her letter to Lady Hamilton with these explicit direc- 
tions : 
“Finally, my dear lady, I recommend Lord Nelson to treat 
Naples as if it were an Irish town that had broken out in a similar 
csbellion, It matters little how many are transported to Toulon. 





The acquisition of some thousands of scoundrels will not make 
France any the stronger, and we shall profit by the riddance 
Such rebels deserve to be sent to Africa or the Crimea. It is a 
kindness to send them to France, They deserve to be branded, 
that others may not be deceived as to what they are. I recom- 
mend to you, therefore, my dear lady, the utmost firmness, vigor 
and severity; our influence and peace in the future depend on it; 
our faithful subjects desire it.” 


Thus instructed, it is not surprising that Lady Hamil- 
ton refrained from interceding for Caracciolo. The 
stories that she insisted on his destruction; that she 
watched his execution with a telescope from the deck of 
the Foudroyant ; that she had herself rowed around the 
Minerva, to enjoy the sight of his body swinging—all of 
which her detractors have been careful to disseminate— 
are wholly untrue. With all her faults, there is nothing 
to show that she was of a cruel nature. On the contrary, 
for several succeeding weeks she worked hard at obtain- 
ing from the Queen pardons, or mitigations of sentence, 
for the many prisoners who sought her intercession. * 

After the fall of St. Elmo, Gaeta and Capua, and the 
expulsion of the French from Neapolitan territory, Nel- 
son and the Hamiltons returned’ to Palermo, where 
honors and rewards awaited them. Nelson (already a 
baron in England) was created Duke of Bronte in Sicily, 
and given an estate valued at £3,000 a year. The King 
also presented him with a diamond-hilted sword. As for 
Lady Hamilton, she received a miniature of the Queen 
set in diamonds, with the motto ‘‘ Eterna Gratitudine” 
‘two coach-loads of magnificent dresses, and a richly- 
jeweled picture of the King.” Sir William, too, was not 
forgotten. He and his wife between them got presents 
to the value of £6,000. + 

Their Majesties gave a féle champétre to celebrate the 
recovery of their kingdom. In the palace garden had 
been erected an open pavilion called the Temple of 
Fame. In the temple were three wax figures rather 
larger than life, representing Lord Nelson, and Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton. The wax Sir William was 
leading forward the wax Nelson (in full uniform and cov- 
ered with Orders) to receive at the hands of the wax 
Lady Hamilton—in the character of Victory—a laurel 
wreath. 

“Before the steps of this temple,” says Pettigrew, “ their Sici- 
lian Majesties, with all the Royal Family, stood ready to receive 
the three illustrious characters thus represented; and on their 
approach, after publicly embracing them, the King, with his own 
hand, took the laurel wreath from the wax figure of Victory, and 
placed it on the head of the real hero, who wore it during the 
whole of the entertainment. 


The Hamiltons were also crowned with wreaths—Sir 
William by the King and his wife by the Queen. It 
would have been strange if the heads of people so osten- 
tatiously honored had not been a little turned. The 
‘famous tria juncta in uno,” Sir William called the 
party ever after. Each flattered the other in the openest 





* Lady Hamilton wrote to the Queen informing her of the 
death of Caracciolo, and of the restoration of something like 
order at Naples. ‘‘You, my good friends, have performed prodi- 
gies,” says the Queen, in a reply full of expressions of thanks. 
On the back of this reply there is the following characteristic note 
penned by the recipient: ‘‘ This from my friend whom I love and 
adore. Yes; I will serve her with my heart and soul; my blood, 
if necessary, shail flow for her. Emma will prove to Marie Caro- 
line that an humble-born Englishwoman can serve with zeal and 
a true soul, even at the risk of her life.” 


+ It must be remembered that the Hamiltons, in their devotion 
to the Royal Family, had sustained severe losses. When they left 
Naples the previous year, their house (full of property which 
could not be replaced) was broken into by the mob, and stripped 
of its contents, 
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ATTITUDE OF LADY HAMILTON, BY REHBERG. 


manner. Poor Lady Nelson in England was quite for- 
gotten. Letters from her husband became rarer and 
rarer, till they ceased altogether. Meantime the Court, 
deferring its return to Naples, where executions were 
proceeding with unrelaxing severity, broke out in a 
round of gayeties. In these Nelson joined, led on by the 
enchantress Emma. 

The part taken by Neison and his friends in Neapolitan 
affairs was disapproved by the Home Government. Sir 


William, to his surprise and annoyance, was recalled from | 


his post in 1800. Nelson had already got leave to return 
to England on account of ill-health ; he was mortified, 
too, at having been superseded by Lord Keith, as well as 
at divers admonishments he had received from the Lords 
of the Admiralty for disregarding their instructions. The 
Queen of Naples was in despair at the prospect of losing 
such powerful supporters. 

As she was anxious, for political reasons, to proceed to 
Vienna, Nelson gave her, her three daughters, and her 
younger son, a passage in the Foudroyant as far as Leg- 
horn, where he struck his flag. Here the Queen was 
delayed a whole month, in consequence of the defeat of 
the Austrians by the French at Marengo, which made 
traveling northward by the route originally fixed on dan- 
gerous for her. Nelson and the Hamiltons, who had pro- 
mised to see her safe to 
her journey’s end, re- 
mained with her. Sud- 
denly a report got about 
that not only were the 
victorious French march- 
ing south, but that they 
had reached Lucca, only 
twenty - four miles off. 
Upon this the towns- 
people, prompted to 
valor by the presence oi 
Nelson among them, 
broke into the arsenal 
and seized every weapon 
it contained. They sur- 
rounded the palace in a 
dense mass, clamoring 
for Nelson to lead them 
against the French. The 
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baleony, she addressed the people, reproving them 
for their hastiness, and declaring that Nelson absolutely 
refused to hold any communication with them till the 
arms they carried had been returned to the arsenal. Her 
speech was heard with applause, and the crowd with 
swords sheathed made off for the arsenal. 

The Queen took the opportunity of going at once on 
board one of the English men-of-war in harbor. She 
landed again, though, at midnight, while the men of 
Leghorn were snoring, and set out for Florence. The 
tria juncta in uno followed her next day. From Florence 
they all proceeded to Ancona, where they embarked in 
two Russian frigates for Trieste. At length they reached 
Vienna. The Emperor and Empress of Germany (son-in- 
law and daughter of the Queen of Naples) gave Nelson 
and the Hamiltons a most cordial reception. The Vien- 
nese vied with one another in showing them attention. 
The were entertained for four days by Prince Esterhazy 
at Eisenstadt, the composer Haydn, capelmeister to the 
prince, giving a performance of his oratorio, ‘‘The Crea- 
tion,” during their stay. Lady Minto, then English 
Ambassadress at Vienna, mentions them in a letter to 
her sister, Lady Malmesbury. She says : 

“IT don’t think Nelson altered in the least. He has the same 
shock head and the same honest, simple manners; but he is 

devoted to Emma. He thinks 
her quite an angel, and talks 
of her as such to her face 
and behind her back; and 
she leads him about like a 
keeper with a bear. She 
must sit by him at dinner to 
cut his meat, and he carries 
her pockethandkerchief.” 


When it came to part- 
ing with Lady Hamilton, 
to whose good offices she 
felt that she owed her 
crown, if not her life, the 
Queen of Naples was 
much affected. She 
offered to settle on her 
friend an annuity of 
£1,000 ; but this Sir Wil- 
liam would not allow, 
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Queen was terrified ; but 
Lady Hamilton was equal 
to the occasion. Pre- 
senting herself on the 


LADY HAMILTON AS A SIBYL. 


alleging that the accept- 
ance of such a gift by 
his wife might be mis- 
construed at home. 

The rest of the journey 
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through Germany was one continued ovation. The Arch- 
duke Charles did the honors of Prague to the travelers. 
Dresden was the next point reached. Here they were 
met at dinner, at the house of the British Envoy, Mr. 
Elliot, by an English lady, who has treated them to 
some sharp adverse criticism. 


“Lady Hamilton,” writes this lady in her journal, “is bold, 
forward, coarse, assuming and vain. Her figure is colossal, but— 
excepting her feet, which are hideous—well shaped. Her bones 
are large, and she is exceedingly embonpoint. She resembles the 
bust of Ariadne. The shape of all her features is fine, as is the 
form of her head and her ears; her teeth are a little irregular, but 
tolerably white; her eyes bright-blue with a brown spot in one, 
which, though a defect, takes nothing away from her beauty and 
expression. Her eyebrows and hair are dark, and her com- 
plexion coarse, Her expression is strongly marked, variable and 
interesting; her movements in common life ungraceful; her voice 
loud, yet not disagreeable. Her mother, Mrs. Cadogan, is what 
one might expect. After dinner we had several songs in honor of 
Lord Nelson sung by Lady Hamilton. She puffs the incense full 
in his face; but he receives it with pleasure, and snuffs it up very 
cordially. The songs all ended in the sailor’s way, with ‘ Hip, hip, 
hurrah ! and a bumper, with the last drop on the nail, a ceremony 
I had never heard of or seen before.” 


The writer also comments severely on Lady Hamilton’s 
greediness at table, her love for champagne, and her 
excessive avidity for presents, which she usually obtained 
‘“‘by the common artifice of admiring and longing.” 
Lord Nelson, with his stars and glory, the colossal Lady 
Hamilton, with her attitudes, songs and good-humored 
bluster, were enough, one would have thought, to gratify 
the curiosity of Mr. Elliot’s guests ; but Sir William bore 
his share in the general entertainment. He was nearly 
seventy years of age, and had been so ill at Trieste a 
short time before, that the doctors thought his case a 
bad one; yet now it appears ‘‘he performed feats of 
activity, hopping around the room on his backbone, his 
arms, legs, star and ribbon all flying about in the air.” 

After spending eight days at Dresden, the travelers 
started. down the Elbe in two monster barges fitted with 
rooms. Mr. Elliot accompanied them to the point of 
embarkation, and the following (according to the lady 
whose journal we have been quoting) was his account of 
what there took place : 

“The moment they were on board, there was an end of the 
fine arts, of the attitudes, acting, dancing and singing. Lady 
Hamilton’s French maid began to scold about some provisions 
which had been forgot in language quite impossible to repeat. 
Lady Hamilton herself began bawling for an Irish*stew, while her 
old mother set about washing the potatoes, which she did as 
cleverly as possible. They were exactly like Hogarth’s actresses 
dressing in the barn.” 

It is not surprising that Mr. Elliot should have felt a 
sense of relief when these noisy people had gone. 
“Don’t let us laugh to-night,’ said he, addressing his 
assembled family ; ‘‘let us all speak in turn, and be very 
quiet.” 

On arriving in London, Nelson met a chilling reception 
from his wife. She seems to have been an excellent 
woman; but the knowledge that her husband’s affection 
was now another’s had soured her temper. One morning 
at breakfast, when he had been dwelling at unconscion- 
able length on the perfections of ‘‘ dear Lady Hamilton,” 
she burst out with pardonable petulance, ‘‘I am sick of 
hearing of dear Lady Hamilton, and am resolved that 
you shall give up either her or me.” They separated by 
mutual consent soon after. Lady Nelson went back to 
live with her father-in-law, and Nelson sought again the 
genial companionship of the Hamiltons. Yet, enslaved 
though he was, he could not long remain idle. 

Early the following year (1801) he joined the fleet at 





Plymouth, and in March sailed as second in command to 
Sir Hyde Parker, to settle matters with the Danes and 
their allies off Copenhagen. It was during his absence 
at Plymouth that Lady Hamilton drove up one morning 
to a house in Little Titchfield Street, Marylebone, bring- 
ing with her a female child some three weeks old. A 
certain Mrs. Gibson, a nurse, lived at this house, and to 
her Lady Hamilton intrusted the infant, promising her 
handsome remuneration for rearing it. Two years later, 
this child was christened at Marylebone Church, receiy- 
ing the names Horatia Nelson Thompson. 

In recording her baptism in the parish register, the 
date of her birth was (intentionally, no doubt) misstated. 
Mrs. Gibson had charge of the little Horatia for four 
years, during which time Lady Hamilton constantly 
came to see the child, or had the child brought to her, 
Nelson, too, when on shore, used often to come and in- 
spect Horatia, and, according to the nurse, ‘‘ played for 
hours with her on the floor, calling her his own child.” 
That he indeed was the father of Horatia there remains 
no doubt, though he chose to write of her at the time as 
his ‘‘adoptec daughter,” or ‘little charge,” and to make 
mystifying allusions to a non-existent individual called 
Thompson as her male parent. 

The question as to who the mother can have been has 
given rise to much discussion. The wor:d has, of course, 
assigned that distinction to Lady Hamilton; and, in 
spite of divers proofs to the contrary brought forward b 
Sir Harris Nicolas, and similar protestations on the pa: 
of Lady Hamilton herself—to whom truth was of little 
account—the world appears to have been right. Petti- 
grew, in the appendix to his ‘‘ Life of Nelson,” may be 
credited with having set the question satisfactorily at 
rest. 

While on service in the Baltic, in 1801, Nelson pur- 
chased, through Sir William, a residence called Merton 
Place, in Surrey It was a pretty little property, and 
Lady Hamilton exercised all her ingenuity in improving 
and embellishing the house, against his return. Her 
embellishments were not in the best taste—at least they 
did not appear so to Lord Minto: 


‘**Not only the rooms,”’ he writes, “ but the whole house, stair- 
ease and all, are covered with nothing but pictures of her and 
him, of all sizes and sorts, and representations of his naval 
actions, coats-of-arms, pieces of plate in his honor, the flagstaff 
of L’ Orient, ete.— an excess of vanity which counteracts its own 
purpose.” 

To Nelson the idea that a home, prepared and inhab- 
ited by the friends he best loved, awaited him in Eng- 
land, cheered him through many worries and anxieties. 
‘‘Have we a nice church at Merton?” he inquires of 
Lady Hamilton, with a naiveté that provokesa smile. ‘‘We 
will set an example of goodness to the under parishion- 
ers!” It was at Merton that the Hamiltons heard of 
their friend's victory at Copenhagen, and it was there that 
they welcomed him when he came back. From that time 
the house was always full. A needy aunt, and cousins of 
Lady Hamilton, who had cropped up since her return 
from Italy; Nelson’s brother, sisters, and their families, 
were guests for weeks at a time. People from town, prin- 
cipally of the theatrical world, arrived in hosts to dinner. 
The hospitality was profuse ; the festivities often boister- 
ous. 

In April, 1803, Sir William Hamilton died. His pen- 
sion of £1,200 a year died with him. By his will, he be- 
queathed his Welsh estates to his nephew Greville, 
charged with a jointure of £700 a year to his widow. 
This appeared a meagre income to Lady Hamilton. She 
petitioned the then Prime Minister, Mr. Addingtgn, for 
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the continuation of her husband’s pension to herself in 
full, on the strength of the services she had rendered to 
the British fleet in 1798. Nelson used all his influence in 
support of her petition, as did other friends. Her claim, 
it would seem, was admitted ; but nothing was done. A 
month after Sir William’s death, Nelson was appointed to 
the command in the Mediterranean, and was absent from 
England for two whole years. In order to render his be- 
loved Emma’s circumstances as easy as possible, he 
settled on her, before starting, an annuity of £1,200, to 
be paid in monthly portions. For one with Lady Hamil- 
ton’s notions of comfort, no fortune would have been ad- 
equate. In the course of 1804 she kept open house at 
Merton, and incurred heavy expense in making unneces- 
sary additions and alterations. Her natural kindliness 
made her an easy prey to the many who chose to live on 
her bounty. Meantime Greville was backward in paying 
her annuity, and her chance of obtaining a Government 
pension seemed at an end. She bemoaned the state of 
her affairs when writing to Nelson ; and he, while coun- 
seling economy, consoled her in these words : 


“Tf Mr. Addington gives you a pension, it is well; but do not 
let it fret you. Have you not Merton? It is clear—the first pur- 
chase—and my dear Horatia is provided for; and I hope one of 
these days that you will be my own Duchess of Bronte; and then 
a fig for them all!” 

When Nelson did at last return to Merton, in August, 
1805, it was but for a brief period—some three weeks or 
more. Early one morning intelligence arrived that the 
combined French and Spanish fleets, of which he had 
been in hot pursuit for the past ten months, were at 
Cad®&. Here was the chance for which he had been long- 
ing! Should he offer his services at once, or enjoy a 
while longer the rest he had so well earned? He was 
pacing up and down a path in the garden, thinking what 
he should do, when Lady Hamilton approached him. 
She asked why he seemed uneasy. On hearing his reply 
she urged him at once to offer his services. ‘‘ They will 
be accepted,” she said, ‘and you will gain a quiet heart 
by it. You will have a glorious victory ; and then you 
may return here and be happy.” Her voice was enough. 
‘Brave Emma!” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ good Emma !—if there 
were more Emmas, there would be more Nelsons. The 
Admiralty gladly accepted his services. No name in the 
“Navy List ” carried one-quarter the weight that his did. 

The following night Nelson left ‘‘dear, dear Merton,” 
for Portsmouth, where he hoisted his flag on board the 
Four days later he writes to Lady Hamilton 
from off Plymouth : 

“T entreat you, my dear Emma, that you will cheer up. We 
will look forward to many, many happy years, and be surrounded 
by our children’s children. God Almighty can, when he pleases, 
remove the impediment.” 


Victory. 


The impediment thus slightingly mentioned was, of 
course, Lady Nelson. She was the innocent obstacle to 
Lady Hamilton’s becoming the lawful sharer of Nelson’s 
titles, honors, and rewards, present and future. On the 
2ist of October, just before commencing the action in 
which he lost his life, the hero of so many victories drew 
up a sort of codicil to his will. In it he enumerates the 
services which, in his opinion, entitled Emma Hamilton 
to a reward from the Government, and adds: 

“T leave Emma, Lady Hamilton, a legacy to my King and 
country, trusting that they will give her an ample provision to 
maintain her rank in life. I also leave to the beneficence of my 
country my adopted daughter, Horatia Nelson Thompson, These 
are the only favors I ask of my King and country at this moment 
when I am going to fight their battle.” 


Soon after, as he lay dying from a mortal wound, his 





thoughts flew back, amidst the roar of cannon and din of 
conflict—to Merton. ‘Take care of dear Lady Hamil- 
ton,” he murmured to Captain Hardy, who knelt beside 
him ; ‘‘take care of poor Lady Hamilton.”? Just before 
losing consciousness he repeated his earnest injunctions— 
this time to the chaplain. ‘‘ Remember,” he said, “ that 
I leave Lady Hamilton, and my daughter Horatia, as a 
legacy to my country.” 

The death of Nelson was a grievous blow to Lady Ham- 
ilton, though her sorrow was of a loud, impetuous sort, 
not always the deepest. 


““My heart is broken,” she writes to Mr. Rose. “ Life to me 
now is not worth having; I lived but for him. His glory I gloried 
in; it was my pride that he should go forth; and this fatal and 
last time that he went, I persuaded him to it.” 


The world could afford her but scant sympathy. Her 
name was held in disfavor in high places. Those who 
had found it convenient to seek her acquaintance while 
Nelson was alive remembered now that there was an in- 
jured Lady Nelson, whose place she had usurped. There 
were some on whose gratitude she really had claims ; but 
they turned their backs on her, now that she could no 
longer be of use to them. Nelson’s clergyman brother, 
the Reverend William, had, in his days of obscurity, 
been helped by her in a variety of ways. He and his wife 
were as often with her at Merton as at home ; his children 
he confided to her care. He used to address her as his 
‘*best and truest friend,” and begged of her to watch, on 
his behalf, for ‘‘ vacant prebends of six hundred a year 
with good houses.” He favored her with a list of certain 
aged deans, into whose shoes he was prepared to step. 
After his brother’s death, this mean personage, for whom 
the battle of Trafalgar had won an earl’s coronet and 
ample wealth, received the codicil written on board the 
Victory. He said nothing about it at first, fearing that 
Lady Hamilton might be provided for out of the sum 
which Parliament was expected to grant to the Nelson 
family. The joyful news that £120,000 had been voted 
for this object reached him as he sat at dinner at Lady 
Hamilton’s table. He then, but not till then, produced 
the codicil, and pushing it toward her, told her she might 
do with it as she pleased. She had the document regis- 
tered next day at Doctors’ Commons. 

There were one or two influential persons prepared to 
assist her if they could. Mr. George Rose, then Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, stands first. Himself a 
personal friend and admirer of Nelson, he considered that 
compliance with the hero’s dying entreaty was binding on 
Ministers. He busied himself in advocating her claims, 
first with Pitt (whose illness and death prevented his 
taking the matter up), and afterward with Lord Grenville 
—the ‘‘cold-hearted Grenville,” as the indignant appli- 
cant herself called him.* But his efforts were without 
result. In the end, both he and Canning (who was equally 
desirous of serving her for Nelson’s sake) were obliged to 
deny her their further support, in consequence of some 
false statements respecting them which she had intro- 
duced into a memorial addressed to the Prince Regent. 

Meantime, counting no doubt on having her services 
some day suitably rewarded, she lived far beyond her 
means, which, though much narrowed, would have suf- 
ficed for any prudent person. The monthly allowance 
made her by Nelson had ceased at his death. There 





* Lord Grenville, it will be remembered, was Foreign Minister 
at the time that Lady Hamilton was instrumental in bringing 
about the victories of Cape St.Vincent and the Nile. His plea for 
ignoring these services now was “the length of time that had 
elapsed since their performance.” 
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remained her Hamilton jointure, and the interest on 
£4,000, which Nelson had wisely tied up for Horatia. 

In 1808 it became necessary to part with Merton. A 
valuation of the house and its contents was made ; but 
the sale of these, it was thought, would not cover the 
amount of her debts. She implored that wealthy old 


rake the Duke of Queensberry, who had honored her 
with his senile attentions, to purchase the property ; but 
this he was not prepared to do. * 


“Do try for me,” she pleads, “for you do not know how lim- | 


ited [am. I have left everything to be sold for the creditors, who 
do not deserve 
anything ; for I 
have been the vic- 
tim of awful mer- 
cenary wretches, 
and my too great 
liberality and open 
heart has been the 
dupe of villains.” 
At length five 
gentlemen, anxi- 
ous to help her, 
came forward 
with funds ior 
her immediate 
necessities. Mer- 
ton and her 
effects were as- 
signed to them 
as trustees, with 
power to sell at 
such time, and 
in such manner, 
as might seem 
to them most 
advan tageous. 
This arrange- 
ment afforded 
her but short re- 
lief. Her credit- 
ors pursued her 
wherever she 
went, at Rich- 
mond, at lodg- 
ings she took 
subsequently in 
Bond Street, 
and at Fulham, 
where she had 
taken refuge 
with her friend 
Mrs. Billington, 
the actress. 
Presently she 
found herself 
in the King’s 
Bench Prison. It was to a kind-hearted stranger, Alder- 
man Joshua Smith, who provided the necessary heavy 
hail, that she owed her release theaze, after ten months’ 
incarceration. During that period her private papers had 
been seized, along with other property which she had left 
in Bond Street. Of these a certain number, including 
Nelson’s letters to her, were published—without, it is 


*The Duke of Queensbury, who died in 1810, left a will form- 


ally executed; to this were appended twenty-five codicils, all of | 
By -ae of these codicils he left Lady Hamilton | 


them incomplete. 
£500 a year. Lengthy Chancery proceedings between legatees 
followed, and were not concluded till after her death. She was in 
no way benefited therefore by the duke’s thought of her. 
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| said, her knowledge or consent—and rapidly bought up. 
She was now once more at large ; but liberty was useless 
without security. A report that some unsatisfied credit- 
ors were waiting to have her re-arrested forced her to 
put the sea between herself and them. Accompanied by 
Horatia, she embarked secretly, one Summer's even- 
ing in 1813, at the Tower, and ‘‘after three days’ sickness 
at sea,” arrived at Calais. She took up her abode at a 
poorly furnished house in the Rue Frangaise. She 
wrote thence to Mr. Rose, praying him, if her own 
| claims were out of the question, at least to urge those 
of Horatia Nel- 
son* upon Goy- 
ernment. 

As the Winter 
of 1814 drew on 
was some- 
times in absolute 
want. She had 
for some time 
been threatened 
with | dropsy, 
and the disease 
now declared it- 
self, rendering 
her incapable of 
any exertion. An 
English lady 
named Hunter 
was just then 
living at Calais. 
She was in the 
habit of ordering 
a little coarse 

meat daily at 

butcher’s for 
favorite dog. 
The English in- 
terpreter, a 
certain M.. de 
Rheims, finding 
her one day thus 
engaged, made 
the following 
appeal in Lady 
Hamilton’s — be- 
half: ‘Ah, ma- 
dame, I know 
you to be good 
to the English ; 
there is a lady 
here that would 
be glad of the 
worst bit of meat 
that you provide 

for your dog.” 
Mrs. Hunter after this supplied the sick woman with 
many comforts, not allowing her to know whence they 
| came. Lady Hamilton for long fancied that she was 
indebted for them to M. de Rheims ; but hearing who 
had sent them, she expressed a wish to see her bene- 
factress and thank her. Mrs.Hunter accordingly visited 
her, and found her very ill, and growing feebler every 
The still beautiful Emma Hamilton was, in truth, 
| approaching that goal whence there is no returning. On 
the 15th of January, 1815, she passed away. Her coffin 


she 











day. 


|  * Jn 18929 Horatia married the Rev. Philip Ward, Vicar of Ten- 
terden, in Kent, and died his widow, March 6th, 1881, 
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was a plain deal box with no inscription ; over it was 
drawn a substitute for a pall made by Mrs. Hunter “ out 
of a black silk petticoat stitched on a white curtain.” At 
Mrs. Hunter’s request (there being no English Protestant 
clergyman in Calais) a half-pay officer of Dragoons read 
the burial service over her grave. The place of burial 
was a piece of ground outside the fortifications, which 
had once been a garden attached to the house inhabited 
by the bigamist Duchess of Kingston. It had been con- 
secrated, and was used as a public cemetery for some 
time afterward. It has since been converted into a tim- 
ber-yard, and no traces of its graves remain. 

That Lady Hamilton should have ended her days 
thus is regarded by some with indifference, as being 
only what she deserved ; by others, with a feeling akin 
to indignation. Lord Brougham was of opinion that it 
would have been an “insult to the country” had Min- 
isters allowed her to share in the rewards given to Nel- 
son’s relations. There are many, though, less stern in 
their judgments, who regret that England, while exhibit- 
ing a pompous and profuse gratitude to the departed 
hero, should have left his last solemn request unheeded. 








CHARITY. 
Cuarity! decent, modest, easy, kind, 
Softens the high, and rears the abject mind; 
Knows with just reins and gentle hand to guide 
Betwixt vile shame and arbitrary pride. 
Not soon provoked, she easily forgives, 
And ‘much she suffers as she much believes 
Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives; 
She builds our quiet, as she forms our lives; 
Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even, 
And opens in each heart a little heaven. 
Each other gift which God on man bestows, 
Its proper bounds and due restriction knows; 
To one fixed purpose dedicates its power, 
And finishing its act, exists no more. 
Thus, in obedience to what Heaven decrees, 
Knowledge shall fail, and prophecy shall cease: 
But lasting Charity’s more ample sway, 
Nor bound by time, nor subject to decay, 
In happy triumph shall for ever live, 
And endless ‘good diffuse, and endless praise receive. 








ASKED BY TELEGRAPH. 
By CLARENCE M. BouUTELLE, 
Cuapter I. 

I stoop in the wide hotel-office, and shook myself 
vigorously. I desired to rid myself of the crisp, dry 
snow, Which lay in little ridges and drifts all over my 
thick, rough overcoat. I desired to be rid of the icy 
breath of the Winter ‘“ blizzard” which had been shriek- 
ing all about me, chilling my very blood for the hour 
just past, while I walked from place to place on business 
that must be done. 

Freed from the clinging snow, freed from the biting 
breath of the storm-king, freed a little from the fearful 
cold which had seemed to chill me to my very bones, I 
stepped across the room and inscribed my name on the 
register. I prided myself on my name—what man does 
not ?—and on the way in which I could write it. I be- 
lieve it looked well as it stood out in well-shaded letters 
on the page, ‘‘ Walter Duncan, New York.” 

The clerk glanced at the name, then turned and handed 
me a telegram. 

“It came more than two hours ago,” he said; ** but 
all the trains are late, and I suppose it is not strange 
that it is here ahead of you.” 





I made no answer. I was young then. Business had 
not yet made me familiar with daily or hourly telegrams, 
as it has since. A message stood to me in those old days 
as asign of coming evil,andI stood turning the unopened 
envelope over and over in my hand in the helpless way 
in which every one has seen the same thing Cone again 
and again. 

*“W. Duncan, Windsor Hotel, St. Paul,’ was the ad- 
dress, and I read it over and over again with a strange 
fascination. 

I had neither wife nor child, so it could mean to me 
nothing of the horror which it might have meant to 
many of those sitting or standing near me. But my dear 
mother—my darling sister—my heart stood still as I 
thought of them. 

I opened the envelope, my hands all a tremble, and a 
silent prayer on my lips. I read the line or two which 
.was scrawled on the paper. 

The revulsion of feeling was too great for my dignity; 
I sank into a chair with a sigh of thankfulness, and 
laughed at the utter absurdity of the matter. 

‘Boston, March 12th, 1883. 

*“W. Duncan, St. Paul: Would you marry Walter? MoLutz.” 


That was the message. 

And the message was a poser. 

I had no acquaintances in Boston. I knew no one 
named Mollie. I knew no other Walter than my humble 
self; and, while I had never seen a woman for whose 
love I had the slightest desire, I modestly believed that 
when I should find my ‘twin soul” she would “ marry 
Walter,” and do it gladly ! 

Did you ever receive a telegram of an unexpected 
character from a perfect stranger ? If you have, you 
can follow my fancies and doubts. If you never did, 
you have one strange sensation left you to learn, one 
keen emotion left you to experience. 

A letter has something of the personality of the writer 
in it. His letters are large or small, well formed or the 
opposite. Youth and old age write differently. I feel 
that honor and truth shine out on the written page in a 
way that wickedness may vainly try to counterfeit. 

But what of a telegram? What of my telegram ? 
There was nothing in the writing, scribbled by a boy 
who gave no more thought to the question he wrote than 
he had given all day long to the reports of markets, mur- 
ders and missing men and money ? 

Tt was evident, of course, there was some mistake about 
the telegram. The prebability was that it was not for 
me at all, although I had been on the road for four 
years, selling drygoods by sample, and had never had 
the good fortune to meet any other W. Duncan than 
myself. 

There was evidently some great crisis in Mollie’s life, 
whoever Mollie might be, and I almost regetted the 
absence of name and address, which rendered any answer 
on my part impossible. 

I fancied that my twenty-five years of life had given 
me enough of worldly wisdom to make my advice of 
value. ‘Follow the dictates of your heart”; ‘“‘Do as 
your tried and true friends advise you”; “Do not let 
those who cannot understand your feelings influence you 
unduly”; these and a dozen other pieces of sage advice 
came into my mind. Never mind that they were not 
original ; never mind that they were not consistent, one 
with another. The first had the true telegraphic brevity, 
and was the safest—because the vaguest—and sounded 
the best, I thought. But to address ‘‘Mollie,” in 
Boston, was rather too indefinite. 
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And yet—— 

The poor thing evidently needed advice. Then my 
mood changed. Advice—but of what kind ? 

Should she marry—or not marry—Walter, because of 
love, or because of money? Would the advice she 
sought have a marked effect in the stock market, or 
would it affect the demand for rope ladders, closed 
carriages, and farm-board up among the windy hills of 
New Hampshire or Maine? Possibly Mr. Duncan was a 
gentleman who took interest in his domestics. Very 
likely Walter was his coachman and Mollie his cook. 
On my soul, the writing looked like it, and I almost tore 
it up. But no, the writing was that of the boy in the 
telegraph-office, and the puzzle was as great as ever. 
Talk of the Sphinx! H’m! That famous riddle-pro- 
pounder never had the opportunity to fool with elec- 
tricity ! 

Another possibility suggested itself—I am too modest 
to admit that it was other than a possibility, although 
some men might have considered it more than that. I 
had read of cases in which letters had got into wrong 
envelopes, and of various other strange changes brought 
about by carelessness and confusion. Could it be that 
an inquiry about me had inadvertently been addressed to 
me? True, I knew no Bostonians and no Mollies. But 
then 

Well, kind reader—and patient one—I went to my 
room with my mind full of the telegraphic question 
which had fallen so strangely across my path of life. 

I laid the buff bit of paper on the table near my bed, 
and one of my latest waking memories is of hearing a 
stray whiff of the wind of the sultry night—a lost breath 
of the forces of storm and desolation—a chilling bit of 
blizzard’s self—which had stolen into my room, I could 
not tell now, shake and rustle this mysterious creature 
born of desperate need, no doubt, and carried by the 
sensitive wire half across a continent. 

Islept. I dreamt, as a matter of course. My dream 
was as strange as dreams usually are. 

A waste of waters—a crashing wreck—darkness in- 
describable! A sudden gleam of fire—frantic cries for 
aid! A woman just at hand that needed help, but who 
was beyond my reach. A tiny handkerchief—a handker- 
chief with a cruel stain of blood upon it, and with the 
name of Mollie Duncan in the corner ; then—morning ! 








Cuapter II. 


Mornina, and a bright one. The air was as calm as 
though the icy wind had not been heaping up snow in 
the paths of all trains from Manitoba to Milwaukee all 
night long ; the sun was as warm and bright as though 
he had not to shine on more than one victim of night’s 
wrath, and cold before he set upon the wide and treeless 
prairies of Dakota. 

I dressed quickly and went down-stairs. A belated 
train had just arrived, and some of the tired travelers 
were coming into the hotel-office. 

One man, a strong, sturdy, manly-looking fellow, 
wrote his name on the register as I passed. The clerk 
called him by a very familiar name.” 

I pressed up and looked at the page. ‘‘W. Duncan, 
Boston,” was what met my eye. I followed the gentle- 
man, and laid my hand upon his arm. 

Iam an impulsive man, and I acted upon impulse then. 

**Ought Mollie to marry Walter ?” I asked. 

I regret to have to say that Mr. W. Duncan, of Boston, 
made a remark which would not look well in print—he 
certainly did, 








You would have admired the vigor of what he said, 
but vigorous language does not always bear too close 
inspection. 

“What do you mean by your question ? What do you 
know of Walter or Mollie ?” he asked. 

I briefly related the history of the telegram and asked 
Mr. Duncan to smoke, hoping to hear something of the 
story which I felt sure lay beneath the message I had 
received. 

My desire was speedily gratified. 

**You are entitled to the knowledge of what so strange 
a@ message means,” he said, slowly, ‘‘ and I will explain 
to you. Mollie is my sister. Walter is her cousin. He 
has been an invalid from his birth—never well for a 
month at atime during all his thirty years of life. He 
is good as an angel, kind and true and pure and gentle. 
My sister is a noble and a beautiful woman? Is it any 
wonder he loves her? She does not love him—that is, 
not as a wife should love her husband; but she loves no 
one else. So, when the doctors, just a few days ago, 
decided that his life depended on her answer—I know of 
this, for one of them wrote me—this girl, this mere child, 
this little woman, with all the possibilities of a loved and 
loving womanhood before her, gave serious thought to 
the question of perfect self-sacrifice. She What is 
it, man ?” he concluded, suddenly. 

I had risen. I could feel the tears filling my eyes. 
My heart was beating under the tiny telegram in my 
diary as it had never beat under the look or the word of 
any woman. The cramped chirography of the message 
seemed to have dropped away. I saw the great, true 
womanly soul behind it at last. 

I looked straight into the eyes of the man opposite 
me. I laid my hand upon his shoulder. 

“She ought to marry him,” I said, and then turned 
away my head. 

He did not answer me aword. The lines in his faca 
deepened and strengthened, and an ashen pallor crept 
slowly across it to his very lips. 

I pitied himn—a man who surely loved his sister better 
than anything else in all the world, and who had never 
learned the glory of martyrdom, or the beauty of self- 
sacrifice. I pitied him as he reached out his hand and 
clasped mine—a strong clasp, the stronger for his 
silence. I pitied him as he turned to go, still without a 
word. 

I watched him leave the hotel. Then I went slowly up 
tomy own room. I felt that I must be alone. 

I wondered how a man would feel under sentence of 
death. I looked forward toward manhood and old age. 
I saw myself lonely and unloved in a world of love and 
companionship. I wondered who would follow me to 
my grave when I should be done with the air and the 
sunshine. 

And all the time my breath was coming quick and hot 
across my parched lips. All this time my heart was 
beating at a new and furious rate. 

Ishook myself vigorously. But there was something 
now of which I could not rid myself as I had shaken 
away the snow and cold last night. 

I pitied Mr. W. Duncan, of Boston. As for his sister, 
I—I—— 

Well, I pitied Walter Duncan, of New York, too! 
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Wuen the house for which I worked Cecided to send 
me to Europe on business it was a great and a genuine 
relief. Possibly I might find enough pleasure, aside 
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from business duties, to help me forget the woman who 
had doubtless married her cousin Walter long ago. Try 
as I would, I could not banish her from my thought, un- 
known to me as she was, while I rode over the familiar 
routes of travel, and did the business of a commercial 
traveler in the old-time way. 

So I went gladly, fearlessly, thoughtlessly. It is wisely 
ordered that the issues of life and death are concealed 
from us. It is a proof of the goodness of God that we are 
allowed to be careless and thoughtless in the face of the 
most stupendous changes which fate can bring. 

We had been five days at sea. The night was dark as 
night ever was since God first said ‘‘ Let there be light,” 
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danger might have been, I do not not know and never 
shall. But they had cut our own vessel in two, and 
had gone away without any attempt at giving us help. 

There was no attempt to use the pumps. There was 
no use in that, under the circumstances, and God knows 
there was no time to do what would be useless, The 
crew worked swiftly, under perfect discipline and with 
scarcely a word. The only thing that could be done was 
to get out the boats and use them, and do it in a hurry. 

I stood a little apart, watching to see if there was any- 
thing I could do. But as the first, the second, a third 
boat had left the vessel, filled with passengers, everything 
done in the most perfect way, there seemed no chance 
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INTERVIEW WITH COREAN OFFICIALS FROM THE JUNK, ON BOARD THE “ COLORADO,” THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF AN 
INTERPRETER.— SEE PAGE 439, 


ages and agesago. Thick clouds covered the sky. Not 
a glimpse of moon, or star favored the officers or crew. 

But the sea was smooth and calm. No storm, save a 
feeble drip and drizzle of rain, was about us. And the 
great engines beat with a long steady rhythm that was 


pleasant to listen to—or, perhaps, I should rather say to | 


feel. 

Suddenly there was a crash. I had not yet retired— 
or, ‘‘ turned in,” as I possibly ought to say—and I started 
for the deck at once. 

It took little time and less questioning to learn the 
worst. The dim form of the vessel which had dealt the 
death-blow to our own gallant craft showed like the ghost 
of a ship through the fog and rain, for a half-minute, and 
was gone. Who they were who manned her ; what they 
believed or feared ; what their own needs or their own 





for me to lend a hand without running the risk of hinder- 
ing more than I could help. 

All at once I heard a faint cry from below, so faint 
indeed that I listened for it a second time before I was 
certain what it was—a woman’s cry, a cry of agony and 
depair. 

I dashed down the stairs. Nearly all the lights were 
out. But I found the place from which the cry came, 
even in the half-darkness which pervailed. 

There was a woman in one of the staterooms, one 
which had been crushed in and wrecked by the vessel 
which had struck ours, and she was prisoned in such a 
way that she could not get out unaided. I could see her 
kneeling just behind the broken door, her blue eyes fuli 
of agony and fear, her blonde hair floating in a golden 
tangle all about her face. One arm hung useless at her 
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side, broken beyond a doubt, and the blood was drip- 
ping slowly from a wound on her shoulder. 

I caught the door, and pulled and struggled with it. It 
was a terrible struggle, but I won at last. I broke away 
the door, I tore aside the last bit of timber which blocked 
my way, I caught the fainting woman in my arms and 
dashed up the stairs. I plashed ankle-deep in water as I 
crossed the cabin-floor, but, as though that were not bad 
enough, there was a smell of smoke and a gleam of fire 
from one of the ruined staterooms as we passed it. It 
was to be a 
contest be- 
tween the two 
destroying 
elements, in- 
stead of an easy 
and unques- 
tioned victory 
for the power 
of the sea. 

I reached 
the deck, my 
lovely burden 
in my arms, 
only to find 
that the absent 
had been un- 
missed, and 
the silent had 
been forgotten. 

The way of 
the world, per- 
haps ; the way 
of a world in 
which smiles 
dry the tears of 
mourners _be- 
fore the grasses 
cover the grave 
they fell upon 
—the way of 
the world, the 
way of the 
world. 

But it was 
very terrible to 








find the last boat gone—to find ourselves alone—to see 
the ship settle slowly, while we could feel the deck grow- 
ing hot beneath us. I secured some pieces of wreckage, 
and fastened them together with bits of rope. It was not 
much that I made—a labor of five minutes, or possibly 
of ten; it was nothing that would keep the drenching 
sea from us; it was nothing on which we could carry 
food, even if we could have gotten at a stock of food 
to carry. 

It was something which would keep us from death by 
drowning until 
we could go 
more. slowly 
down to death 
by starvation, 
possibly. 

I cast the 
frail, small raft 
over board, I 
took the dainty 
little woman in 
my arms, and 
let myself 
down by means 
of a rope. I 
pushed off 
from the 
doomed vessel. 

The flames 
burst through 
the deck of 
the sinking 
steamer after a 
little, and by 
their light I 
could see the 
bravery and 
heroism in the 
pale face of the 
beautiful 
woman sitting 
beside me. 

They lighted 
up the sea for 
a long distance 
all around. 





THE HEIGHT OF WAVES. 





They tossed and quivered in the rising wind, and threw 
fantastic shadows across the sea and over us. 

But there was not a boat nor a sail in sight. 

The vessel gave a great plunge. The flames leaped up 
higher and brighter than they had been before for the 
moment, only to go out in utter darkness as the ship 
went down headforemost. 

But as they went out I looked down at the hand of 
the woman whose life I had saved. 

A blood-stained handkerchief was tightly clasped by 
her nervous fingers, but a fluttering corner told me the 
whole story in one single second. 

I had found Mollie Dancan ! 


Cuaprer IV. 

I map found Mollie Duncan. Doubtless she had mar- 
ried Walter months ago. Very likely he was in some one 
of the boats near us—some one of the boats which had 
left the ship while I was busy with her rescue. 

He was probably mourning her as dead even then. 
Let him mourn. 

I knew I loved her ; and so that I could only die with 
her, he might call her wife, and weep for her when it was 
all over ; what cared I for that ? 

If we lived—ah, well! men have lived with broken 
hearts, and found work and duty very good things for 
dulling the memory of a regretted past. 

If we died, we should die together, and I should hold 
her in my arms until the sea gave up her dead. 

We said little. She was too weak and full of pain. I 
was—I fear I was too happy. 

I could not set her broken arm properly, but I man- 
aged to bind it up so that it hurt her less than it had. 
Then we floated in the silent darkness for hours. 

“Do you suppose your husband was saved ?” 

I asked the question with a great effort ; but I felt that 
I must talk with her on this subject. 

“My husband? I do not understand you. 
husband. 

‘‘T thought you married your cousin, a Mr. Walter——”’ 

I paused; I had to. I had never heard his other 
hame. 

She turned away her head. 

How anxiously I waited for what she would say next ! 
How I loved her! How certain I felt that I had loved her 
before I ever saw her! How firmly I believed that a subtle 
something had spoken from her soul to mine in that 
brief telegram—a subtle something that had told of the 
truth and goodness of her nature before I had ever even 
heard her praises from her brother’s lips! How glad I 
was that she was unmarried ! 

And yet—suppose she had sent her cousin to his grave ? 
Should not goodness rather have chosen love’s martyr- 
dom ? 

** What do yeu know of Walter Evans, or of me ?” she 
asked. 

‘“* Very little,” I said, honestly ; ‘‘ but I hope you may 
tell me more.” 

I could feel her eyes upon me, but in the darkness she 
could see but little of my face. 

‘Tt isn’t much,” she said, quietly ; 
story. My cousin loved me. He was a good man. I 
loved no one else. The doctors said he would live if I 
married him ; I gave him my promise. It seemed, fora 
little time, as though they would be right, for he grew 
better ; but it was only the last fitful flicker of the flame 
of life. He fell asleep one evening, a week after I had 
promised to become his wife, a week before the time 


T have no 


‘it is only a little 








when we were to be married, my hand firmly clasped in 
his hand. I sat in silent reverie for a long time. Sud- 
denly I fancied his hand was cold ; it was very cold, like 
a lump of ice. I rose to listen to his breathing. I 
could not hear it; the clothes above his breast did not 
stir. His heart was still; it was all over. 
dead ‘iu 

Silence again until dawn came and the clouds drifted 
away. And with the dawn we sawa sail—a sail that 
Our sorrow and danger had been but for 


He was 


came nearer. 
a night. 
* * * * x ~ 

I don’t like to exasperate any reader by telling a story 
which claimed their attention under false pretenses. 
And I am not sure that starting out to tell a love story 
and making it all preliminary and nothing story is quite 
fair. 

But the story of my courtship is prosaic enough, what- 
ever be thought of the events which led to it, and I'll 
not trouble you with the details of it. Promptness in 


beginning it, for I began to make love to Miss Mollie 
Duncan before we had finished breakfast on the morning 
of our rescue; vigor in the prosecution of it ; brevity; 
these elements chiefly characterized it. 


* ‘ 

I’ve never told my wife when I fell in love with her, 

I heard her tell a few of her friends not long since that 
she believed it was during our night on the raft. 

I think it was not then, but I don’t know what she 
would say regarding the probability of a man falling in 
love with a telegram—or with a woman behind it, and 
I’m not sure I could make it plain to her. 

It was a glorious Autumn night, the moon full, the 
sky brilliant with stars, that the third scene of my life- 
story was acted out. 

I stood beside the woman I loved. I opened my diary. 
I took out a little slip and laid it before her. It was the 
telegram I had received the previous March. 

She read it with a smile, and looked up into my eyes. 
Something she saw there made her blush, and she looked 
down in confusion. 

I touched the paper. 

She looked up again, shy, but frank and brave and 
honest. 

“Would I marry Walter ? 

And she did. 


Yes, indeed I would.” 


THE HEIGHT OF WAVES. 

Many experiments have been made to measure the 
height of waves in all conditions of weather. One 
authority goes as high as sixty-four feet, and another as 
low as five feet, giving it as his reason that the penetrat- 
ing power of wind cannot reach below that depth. Of 
this philosopher it may be presumed that he was a 
martyr to sea-sickness, and that he must have contented 
himself with making his calculations in his study. On 
the other hand, a height of sixty-four feet is almost as 
absurd, though it is more in correspondence than five 
feet can possibly be with our conception of the altitude 
of the majestic surges which roll under the impulse of 
storms of wind along the surface of the great ocean. 

It is true that the earthquake wave has been known to 
rise sixty feet ; yet surges of this kind are happily scarce, 
since when they occur they are not only in the habit of 
razing whole towns upon the coast line where they 
break, but of carrying some of the vessels they may 
encounter at anchor in the neighborhood to the distance 
of a day’s walk inland. 
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Practical experience, however, will look with suspicion 
apon most of the scientific theories touching the altitude 
and velocity of the waves. Professor Airy’s table couples 
speed with dimensions, and, as a sample of his calcula- 
tions, it may be shown that a wave one hundred thou- 
sand feet in breadth will travel at the rate of 533.90 per 
second in water that is ten thousand feet deep. This is 
possible, but it is difficult to accept such conclusions as 
exact. At all events, there is nothing more deceptive 
than the height of waves. 

The tallest seas in the world run off Cape Horn, where, 
whether the wind blows east or west, they have a holi- 
day ground within a belt of eight or ten degrees that 
compasses the globe without the intervention of a break 
of land. Any man who has run, say, before a strong 
westerly gale, round the Horn, will know the magnitude 
of the seas which follow his ship. 

Viewed from the stern, when the vessel sinks in the 
trough, the oncoming sea that is about to underrun the 
ship, and lift her soaring to the flying heavens, will 
seem to heave its rushing summit to the height of the 
mizzen-top ; but when the summit is gained by the ob- 
server, and the waves viewed from there, it will then be 
seen that those crests which from the deck looked a long 
way up, will now appear to be a long way down. It is 
a common shore-going phrase that the seas run mount- 
ains high. The idea implied is not very generally ac- 
cepted by sailors, though the term may be sometimes 
used by them for convenience. The truth is, if waves 
were as tall as they are popularly supposed to be, no 
ship could by any possibility live in them. They are 
lofty to the fancy, because at sea they are usually sur- 
veyed from low freeboards. To a spectator on a steamer, 
with a six foot height of side, an Atlantic or Pacific 
surge would necessarily appear as a mountain compared 
to the aspect it would take from the deck of an old line- 
of-battle ship, with a thirty foot dip, or from one of 
those lofty, glazed, castellated structures which in former 
times took six months to jog soberly from the Thames to 
the Hoogly. 








AN EXTRAORDINARY SLEEPER. 
Axnovt the beginning of the year 1738 a woman named 
Elizabeth Alton, who had been servant to a curate who 
resided near the town of Mons, in France, when about 
thirty-six years of age, grew extremely restless and 


melancholy. In the month of August in the same year 
she fell into a sleep which lasted four days, notwith- 
standing all possible endeavors to awake her. At last 
she awoke naturally, but became more restless and un- 
easy than before. For six or seven days, however, she 
resumed her usual employment, until she fell asleep 
again, which continued eighteen hours. From that 
time to the year 1753, which is fifteen years, she fell 
asleep daily about three o’clock in the morning, without 
waking until about eight or nine at night. 

In 1754, indeed, her sleep returned to the natural 
periods for four months, and in 1748 a tertian ague pre- 
vented her sleeping for three weeks, On February 20th, 
1755, M. Brady, physician to Prince Charles of Lorraine, 
went to see her. About five o’clock in the evening he 
found her pulse extremely regular; on taking hold of 
her arm it was so rigid that it was not bent without much 
trouble. He then attempted to lift up her head, but 
her neck and back were as stiff as her arms. He hallooed 
in her ear as loud as his voice could reach; he thrust a 
needle into her flesh up to the bone; he put a piece of 
rag flaming with spirits of wine to her nose, and let it 





burn some time, yet all without being able to disturb 
her in the least. At length, in about six hours and a 
half, her limbs began to relax ; in eight hours she turned 
herself in the bed, and then suddenly raised herself up, 
sat down by the fire, ate heartily, and began to spin. 
At other times visitors whipped her till the blood came ; 
they rubbed her back with honey, and then exposed it 
to the stirg of bees; they thrust pins under her finger- 
nails; and it seems that these experimentalists con- 
sulted more the gratifying of their own curiosity than 
the recovery of the unfortunate sufferer. 








BEHIND THE 
DAHLGREN HOWITZERS IN COREA. 


A NAVAL OFFICER’S STORY. 


Tue capture of the Corean forts in the Han River in 
1871 by the United States naval battalion, though but 
little known, was one of the most brilliant feats in the 
history of our navy. It is strange that so little has been 
written upon this expedition into an utterly unknown 
country. Perhaps never in the minor wars in which our 
forces have been engaged were plans more carefully made 
and more splendidly carried out. The line of forts were 
on crests or promontories overlooking the greatest of 
Corean rivers. The land approaches, over a practically 
roadless country, terminated in steep hillsides more fit 
for claws and wings to scale than men in navy brogans. 
Yet they were all captured by our forces, as the following 
narrative from a participant shows in detail. 

The Coreans had treacherously fired on our survey- 
boats a few days before, and Rear-admiral John Rodgers, 
in command of the fleet, resolved on chastisement. Ten 
days were given the authorities for apology, but as none 
was forthcoming, the dogs of war were unleashed. 

“It is strange,” said my informant, a naval lieutenant, 
‘to think what a revolution of feeling one hostile shot 
works in a man. It often changes the coward into a 
brave, and the tender-hearted and peaceable person into 
a warrior whose bloodthirsty instincts surprise himself. 
It fires the most stolid with a consuming love of glory. 

‘‘This was the spirit that animated us from the mo- 
ment the Coreans fired on us in the river. We thought 
of it by day, and dreamed of it by night. It was ‘re- 
venge and glory.’ We thirsted and hungered for it. 
Some felt fearfully solemn at the idea of killing a man, 
others were full of sternest joy at the thought of sighting 
such noble game. 

‘*Ten beautiful June days were allowed by the admiral 
to elapse, in order that the Coreans might make due 
apology ; and then, all being ready, we left the anchor- 
age at 10 a.m. on the 12th of June. Our force consisted 
of seven hundred and fifty men in nineteen boats and 
three steam-launches, the Palos towing the boats, and 
one launch going ahead for soundings. We were all 
ready for work. We had one hundred and five marines, 
seven pieces of howitzer artillery, a hospital corps, a 
party of sappers and miners, with plenty of ammunition 
and provisions, 

**Our men were equipped with blankets and kettles 
for camping. We were to go some miles into an utterly 
unknown country, capture a whole line of forts, run the 
risk of being gobbled up by a mob of Coreans, or of 
having one or more outlying parties cut off. There was 
sure to be danger enough to make the work spicy. Our 
adjutant and commander of the landing party was W. 
Scott Schley, of whom everybody knows now since his 
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“What did you do?” [ 
asked. 

‘* Why, sir, we dug her out, 
cleaned her up, and this re- 
surrected piece was actually 
the first gun ready for action 
and the first fired. To get the 
seven guns landed, whole 
companies of sailors had to 
lend a hand on the drag- 
ropes. 

‘*Of course, the fort being 
flanked, was deserted by the 
Coreans, and our men easily 
occupied it. Then we camped 
for the night. 

**At four o’clock next day 
the réveille sounded, and 
after breakfast the men got 
ready to march, and we 
started at seven. The 
pioneers end marines went 
ahead, and in the arrange- 
ment of the artillery I was 
left in charge of the rear. 
Neither I nor the men had 
ever been under fire until ia 
Corea. 

“T felt the gravity of the 
situation. The main body of 
the sailors, in their thirst for 
glory, hurried on ahead, and 
even the companies detailed 
to support us or help at the 
drag-ropes were only too glad 
Aretic exploit in the rescue of Greely and his suffering | to rush on to be sure of being in where the fun was. 
companions.” | Often we had to stop till the pioneers widened the foot 

“Quite a contrast, that hot day in Corea to the ice- | and bridle paths to get the guns over. It was hot work 
bergs inside the Polar Circle ?” I suggested. hauling the howitzers up and down the hills. 

“Yes, it was hot. Onr landing was on Saturday at ‘* At the middle fort the superb target-practice of the 
half-past twelve, under a broiling sun. The boats | Monocacy had so swept things clean, that all we had to 
dropped their tow-lines, and 
we pulled for the shore. We 
had to land so as to take tlie 
fort in the rear, but the land- 
ing- place was of the worst 
sort—soft river mud, into 
which the men sank to the 
knees. I was in charge of 
two howitzers, one from the 
Alaska and one from the 
Colorado. I was assigned the 
extreme left wing of the 
advance-force. 

“T shall never forget that 
tug and wade through the 
mud-flat in which our men 
stuck till their shoes, gaiters 
and even trqusers were torn 
off. The guns, loaded as they 
were, were nearly buried in 
the ooze. One stalwart sailor 
offered to carry a howitzer if 
we would unship it. He tried 
it, but, though strong enough, 
owing to treacherous footing, 
he had to drop it, and in an 
instant it sank out of sight. 
It was loaded, too.” HEADQUARTERS OF THE COREAN COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, INSIDE FORT M‘KEE. 











COREAN MAGAZINE IN THE MARINE REDOUBT, AT KANGHOA ISLAND. 
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do was to walk 





He 


crack shot. 





into it, tumble 
the guns into 
the rivers, level 
the huts, and 
burn the rice and 
salt fish collected 
for provisions.” 

“Did you see 
anything of the 
farming-people 
along the way, or 
notice how they 
lived ?” 

“Yes, and that 
reminds me of 
what a polite 
people the 
Coreans are. Let 
me narrate one 
or two incidents, 
and likewise the 
individual cases 
of cruelty and barbarities of war. Of course all the 
people had fled, but we passed one farmhouse in which 
a Corean boy had been captured, and lest he should fur- 
nish information to his people to our disadvantage, 
orders were left to succeeding commanders of companies 
to detain him under guard until, if necessary, the rear- 
ward officer was to hold him as prisoner. The order was 
merely verbal and not too definite, but Iwas outraged to 
find that one of our sailors had wantonly shot the poor 
boy. Left behind as guard, the fellow, chafing at the 
deluy, murdered the boy and passed on to overtake his 
company. I never found out who he was.” 

‘Did any of the men take special delight in singling 
out Coreans ?” 

** Yes ; I have one man in my eye who was a deliberate 
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reveled in his 


glorious oppor- 
tunities. I 
couldn’t help 
noticing the 
gleam of joy on 
his face as he 
quietly aimed at 
his particular 
man. I think he 
must have killed 
certainly twenty 
Coreans on that 
one day.” 

**How did you 
feel, about to 
take life ?” 

“Well, sir, I 
sometimes think 
I am as tender- 
hearted as a 
chicken. I can- 
not bear to hear an animal cry, and the sight of a suffer- 
ing cur or bird affects me profoundly. Yet when the 
Coreans fired on us, I was possessed with a desire to kill 
them all. I could have fired shrapnel all day.” 

‘* What of that anecdote illustrating Corean polite- 
ness ?” 

**Oh, it was this: One old fellow, a venerable pairi- 
arch with a snow-white beard, had been left behind in a 
house by the way. Our officers had detailed a guard to 
keep him in, and unharmed. The principal things in a 
Corean peasant’s house are the one or more stoneware 
jars for holding grain, water, etc. They are very large 
and beautiful, and evidently heirlooms for generations. 
One of our men, in pure wantonness as he passed along, 
had knocked the butt of his musket against the jar and 
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shattered it. As I came up and ordered the old man re- 
leased, he stepped out from the dark room, and, though 
half blinded by the sudden glare, bowed profoundly. It 
was done with a grace such as comes inborn only after 
centuries of culture. Then, with tears in his eyes, he 
bent to the ground, picked up a piece of the broken jar 
and kissed it. It was touching. The hardest heart in 
the party was softened. That jar may have been in that 
house at the beginning of the dynasty.” 

‘* Well, that agrees with what I have heard elsewhere 
of the emotional nature of the old Coreans, their affec- 
tion for favorite trees and household articles. Now tell 
me how your men behaved under fire.” 

‘* Fairly well, except at one critical moment. It was 
when the main force was getting ready to charge the 
citadel. We were somewhat distant from the large bat- 
tery and our support, and were marching for the crest of 
a hill, while the Coreans with determined. faces were 
assembling all around us. Their fire at long range was 
not dangerous, but if they made a rush they might cap- 
ture us. Before we gained the hill-crest, it looked bad 
for us. We had only our artillerymen to do the drag- 
ging, when at the sight of the hundreds of black faces of 
the heathen coming closer, the men for a moment were 
demoralized. One of them actually scared stiff, dropped 
the ropes and began to bellow lustily, crying like a 
boy.” 

“How did you manage him ?” 

“‘T felt rather blue at first. The idea of losing my 
gun in this my first battle, and getting no glory either, 
was too much for me. However, I braced up, and began 
to beat my crying man lustily with the flat of my sword. 
The punishment did him good, as, he owned up after- 
ward. Cheering the men, and taking hold, we got the 
howitzer safely to the hill, with our ammunition-boxes 
open and ready. The men were now in good spirits, 
cool and steady. 

“Tt was not a minute too soon, however, for the 
Coreans charged us on a run. We fired as coolly and 
with steady aim as if on parade. It was fearful to see 
what execution a twelve-pound shrapnel made in the 
dense masses of white-coats. It seemed each time as 
though twenty-five men leaped in the air together. I 
suppose not more than four or five were really put hors 
du combat by a single shell, but it seemed as though 
a crowd were lifted in the air by amine. I shall never 
forget that awful sight of men mortally wounded bound- 
ing into the air by exploding shell. Pretty soon we had 
driven the Coreans beyond the range and over the hills, 
and were out of danger.” 

*“ What then ?” 

** Well, it was now nearly half-past twelve, and our 
main forces were resting in the ravine below the citadel 
preparatory to the charge. The steep sides of the fort, 
as I could see by my glass, were so torn by the Mono- 
cacy’s shell as to materially aid our sailors. Letting my 
men rest, I was now intensely interested in watching the 
charge up the dizzy height. I could see the Coreans 
trying to depress their gingalls, and then emptying their 
guns, not stop to reload, but go for their spears, and 
even get stones and dirt to throw into the faces of our 
men. The sallyport had been partly shattered by one 
of our shots, and through this I saw Lieutenant McKee 
enter. He received a Corean spear-thrust, but the gal- 
lant Schley, not three feet distant, struck down the 
slayer, Schley himself getting the spear between arm and 
shoulder. After that, I could see little for dust and the 
hand-to-hand fighting, but I noticed the flag go down into 
the cloud of smoke, 





‘‘ That afternoon I went in the fort. Besides counting 


two hundred and forty-three Coreans dead, we must have 
killed four or five hundred of the heathen that day.” 

‘** Were the Coreans brave ?” 

‘**Brave! brave is no name for their splendid courage, 
Even in the agonies of death they 


It was sublime. 
defied us.” 

** How did the wounded Coreans behave ?” 

** Ah! they were heroes even to the death. In horrible 
contortions, and even more tortured by thirst, they re- 
fused to take water from our men’s hands. Some of them 
burned alive in their wadded cotton clothing, refusing 
to utter a word.” 

** Well,” said I, ‘‘ even after all you have told me, the 
truth, and the whole truth, I still adhere to my opinion 
that the affair was one of the best planned and executed 
shore expeditions our seamen and marines ever achieved, 
and our nayy and country ought to be proud of it.” 

Well” (the tiffin-bell here sounded), ‘‘I’m glad you 
believe so. Let’s go to lunch.” 


WHAT A DEED CONVEYS. 


JvupGE Bennett, of Massachusetts, before the State 
Board of Agriculture, said, in substance, that a deed 
conveys the fence standing on the farm, the fencing stuff, 
posts, rails, etec., which had once been used in the fence, 
but had been taken down and piled up for future use 
again in the same place. But new fence material, just 
bought and never attached to the soil, will not pass, 
Standing trees pass as part of the land; so do trees 
blown or cut down and still left in the woods where they 
fell, but not if cut and corded up for sale ; the wood has 
then become personal property. Manure in the barn- 
yard, or in a compact heap ready for immediate use, the 
buyer ordinarily takes as belonging to the farm ; though 
it might not be so if the owner had previously sold it to 
some other party, and had collected it in a heap by itself. 
Growing crops pass by the deed of a farm, unless they 
are expressly reserved, and when it is intended to reserve 
those it should be so stated in the deed itself; a mere 
oral agreement would not be valid in law. z 

Another mode is to stipulate that possession is not to 
be given until some future day, in which case the crops 
or manure may be removed before that time. As to the 
buildings on the farm, though generally mentioned in 
the deed, it is not absolutely necessary they should be. 
A deed of land ordinarily carries all the buildings on it 
belonging to the grantor, whether mentioned or not, and 
this rule includes the lumber and timber of any one 
building which has been taken or blown down and been 
packed away for future use on the farm. But if on the 
farm there be any buildings built by some third person, 
with the farmer’s leave, the deed would not convey these, 
since the buildings are personal property, and do not 
belong to the landowner to convey. The real owners 
thereof might move them off, although the purchaser of 
the farm supposed he was buying and paying for all the 
buildings on it. His only remedy in such a case would 
be against the party selling the premises. 

As a part of the buildings conveyed, the window-blinds 
are included, even if they be at the time taken off and 
carried to the painter’s shop to be painted. It would be 
otherwise if they had been newly purchased and brought 
into the house, but not yet attached or fitted to it. Light- 
ning-rods go with the house. A furnace ‘in the cellar, 
brick or portable, is considered a part of the house ; but 
an ordinary stove, with a loose pipe running into the 
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chimney, is not, while a range set in the brickwork is. 
Mantel-pieces so attached to the chimney as not to be 
removel without marring the plastering, go with the 
house, but if merely resting on brackets, they may be 
taken away. The pumps, sinks, ete., fastened to the 
building, are a part of it in law, and so are the water- 
pipes connected therewith bringing water from a distant 
spring. If the farmer had iron kettles set in brickwork 
near his barn for cooking food for his stock, or similar 
uses, the deed of his farm covers them, as likewise the 
bell attached to his barn to call his men to dinner. If he 
indulges in any ornamental statues, vases, etc., resting on 
the ground by their own weight, and sells his estate 
without reservation, these things go with the land. 
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COLD WINTERS. 


Tue following facts with regard to former extraordi- 
narily severe Winters are peculiarly interesting at the 
present season, when the weather-wise are predicting a 
more than usually sharp Spring: 

In 408 the Black Sea was entirely frozen over. In 761, 
not only the Black Sea, but the Straits of Dardanelles, 
were frozen over ; the snow in some places rose fifty feet 
high. In 822 the great rivers of Europe—the Danube 
and Elbe, ete.—were so hard-frozen as to bear heavy 
vagons for a month. In 860 the Adriatic was frozen ; 
the crops totally failed, and famine and pestilence closed 
the year. In 1067 most of the travelers were frozen to 
death on the roads. In 1133 the Po was frozen from Cre- 
mona to the sea; the wine-casks were burst, and even the 
trees split, by the action of the frost, with immense noise. 
In 1236 the Danube was frozen to the bottom, and re- 
mained long in that state. In 1316 the crops wholly 
failed in Germany ; wheat, which some years before sold 
in England at six shillings the quarter, rose to two 
pounds. In 1389 the crops failed in Scotland, and such 
a famine ensued that the poor were reduced to feed on 
grass, and many perished miserably in the fields. The 
successive Winters of 1432-33-34 were uncommonly 
severe. At one time it snowed forty days without inter- 
ruption. In 1468 the wine distributed to the soldiers in 
Flanders was cut with hatchets. In 1648 the Winter was 
excessively cold. Most of the hollies were killed. 
Coaches drove along the Thames, the ice of which was 
eleven inches thick. In 1709 occurred a, cold Winter. 
The frosts penetrated three yards into the ground. In 
1715 booths were erected and fairs held on the Thames. 
In 1744 and 1745 the strongest ale in England, exposed to 
the air, was covered in less than fifteen minutes with ice 
an eighth of an inch thick. In 1809, and again in 1822, the 
Winters were remarkably cold. In 1814 there was a fair 
on the frozen Thames. 





THE STORY OF “AULD ROBIN GRAY.” 


Like many of the popular ballads of Scotland, ‘* Auld 
Robin Gray ’’ was written to an old air, which was first 
associated wiih words of a coarse and vulgar nature. 
This melody, with its then accompanying words, was 
frequently sung in the castle by a female friend of the 
family, and it was in order to give it a more fitting setting 
that ‘*Auld Robin Gray” was written. In a letter to 
Sir Walter Scott, Lady Anne gives the following account 
of the composition of the song: ‘‘I longed to sing the 
air to different words, and to give to its plaintive tones 
some little history of virtuous distress in humble life, 
such as might suit it, While attempting to effect this in 








my closet, I called to my little sister, now Lady Hard- 
wicke, who was the only person near me. ‘I have been 
writing a ballad, my dear. Iam oppressing my heroine 
with many misfortunes—I have sent her Jamie to sea, 
and broken her father’s arm, and made her mother fall 
sick, and given her Auld Robin Gray for a lover ; but I 
wish to load her with a fifth sorrow in the four lines, 
poor thing! Help me to one, I pray!’ ‘Steal the cow, 
sister Anne,’ said the little Elizabeth. The cow was im- 
mediately lifted by me, and the ballad completed.” 








CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT THE HAIR. 


Amonast the ancients, lank hair was considered indi- 
cative of pusillanimity and cowardice; yet the head of 
Napoleon was guiltless of a curl! Frizzily hair was 
thought an indication of coarseness and clumsiness. The 
hair most in esteem was that terminating in ringlets. An 
historian states that Achilles and Ajax, son of Telamon, 
had curling locks ; such, also, was the hair of Timon the 
Athenian. As to the Emperor Augustus, nature had 
favored him with such redundant locks that no hair- 
dresser in Rome could produce the like. Auburn or 
light-brown hair was thought the most distinguished, as: 
portending intelligence, industry, a peaceful disposition, 
as well as great susceptibility to the tender passion. 

Black hair does not appear to have been esteemed by 
the Romans; but red was an object of aversion. Ages 
before the time of Judas, red hair was thought a mark of 
reprobation, both in the case of Typhon, who deprived 
his brother of the sceptre of Egypt, and Nebuchadnezzar, 
who acquired it in expiation of his atrocities. Even the 
donkey tribe suffered from this ill-omened visitation, ac- 
cording to the proverb of ‘‘ wicked as a redass.” Asses of 
that color were held in such detestation among the Copts 
that every year they sacrificed one by hurling it from a 
high wall. How the times have changed ! 


THE INVENTOR OF LUCIFER MATCHES. 


A German paper has recently stated that tle inventor 
of lucifer matches was a political prisoner, who perfected 
his idea in 1833 within the walls of a state prison. Kam- 
merer was a native of Ludwigsburg, and when sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment at Hohenasperg he was for- 
tunate enough to attract the notice and to gain the favor 
of an old officer in charge of the prison, who, finding he 
was studying chemistry, allowed him to arrange a small 
laboratory in his cell. Kammerer had been engaged in 
researches with a view of improving the defective steep- 
ing system, according to which splinters of wood, with 
sulphur at the ends, were dipped into a chemical fluid 
in order to produce a flame. If the fluid was fresh the 
result was satisfactory, but as it lost its virtues after a 
time there was no general disposition to discontinue the 
old-fashioned system of using flint and steel. 

After many failures Kammerer began to experiment 
with phosphorus, and had almost completed his term of 
imprisonment when he discovered the right mixture, 
and kindled a match by rubbing it against the walls of his 
cell, On coming out of prison he commenced the manu- 
facture of matches. Unfortunately, the absence of a 
patent law prevented his rights from being secured, and, 
on Austrian and other chemists analyzing the composi- 
tion, imitations speedily made their appearance. 

In 1835 the German States prohibited the use of these 
matches, considering them dangerous. When they were 
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made in Eng- 
land and sent 
to the Conti- 
nent, these 
regulations 
were with- 
drawn, but 
too late to be 
of any benefit 
to the invent- 
or, who died 
in the mad- 
house of his 
native town in 
1857. Mean- 
while his 
invention 
spread over 
the world, and 
m 0 difications 
of various 
kinds were in- 
troduced to 
obviate dan- 
ger from spon- 
taneous com- 
bustion and 
the offensive 
smell. The 
manufacture 
is one of the 
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seer-fishing in 
the Betwah 
was fairly 
good, though 
the fish aver. 
aged a small 
size, and 
there was also 
a little shoot- 
ing in the 
vicinity ; so 
time passed 
pleasantly 
enough, and 
at length, 
when the fai: 
came to an 
end and the 
multitude had 
dispersed, we 
were able to 
pack up and 
be off. We 
steered south 
in the direc- 
tion of the 
Saugor coun- 
try, making 
for a village 
in the vicinity 
of which a 


dangerous employments, as the inhaling of phosphorus | pair of tigers made themselves notorious by their de- 
destroys the teeth and undermines the health. 


friend H——s at Lullupore. 
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A BAG OF TIGERS 


In April, 1871, I left Jhansie to join my old sporting 


The weather was ex- 


ceedingly hot ; 
however, the 
greater the 


heat and drier | 


the weather, 
the better 
chance there 
was of sport, 


predations. 


The following morning we tried the jungles in another 
direction, working hard all day ; but, though plenty of 
| game was seen, there was no sign of the tigers, so we 
struck our camp and again journeyed further south, till 
after several marches we came on the Jamin River, and 


encamped 
near a small 


| village called 





which was 


some consola- 
tion to us. I 
found my 
friend en- 
camped on 
the banks of 
the River 
Betwah. 

There was 
a very large 
“mela,” or 
fair, going on, 
and an im- 
mense con- 
course of 
people as- 
sembled, and 
he, as police- 
officer, was 
there to keep 
order. 


Midurwaho, 
in the mean- 
while prepar- 
ing for the 
coming hunt. 

The follow- 
ing day was 
spent in col- 
lecting beat- 
ers, and 
making every 
preparation 
for a “‘ hank”; 
toward even- 
ing a severe 
t hunderstorm 
came on, and 
heavy rain 
fell. 

Now, al- 
though _ this 
made the air 
cool and 
pleasant after 
three weeks 
of exceeding 
great heat, 
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could have been more unfortunate for our chance of 
sport. 

In very hot, dry weather tigers remain near water, and 
lie panting under some overhanging willow close down to 
a pool or stream, but when rain falls they often leave 
their haunts, and wander about all over the country. 

The first three beats proved blank, and there was only 
one short one left. It began to rain again; our men 
wished us to return home, as they believed that there was 
little use in persevering under such luckless circum- 
stances; but, most fortunately, we agreed, after a brief 
consultation, in spite of the rain, which now descended 
in torrents, to finish up by driving the remaining small 
trip. We did not even take the trouble to draw lots for 
posts, as usual. 

The Jamin River, in the locality we were about to beat, 
was very narrow. There was thick, thorny jungle only on 
one bank—the side we intended to drive. 

The river curved considerably at this spot, and just at 
the chief bend there was a ford across, where the stream 
ran very shallow, and this was the position selected to 
post the guns and bar the way. 

Our shikarees informed us that if a tiger were put up 
and came forward, the chances were that he would either 
take along the crest of the steep bank, where the cover 
was densest, or descend and attempt a passage across by 
the ford I have mentioned to the opposite bank, with the 
intention of reaching and making his .scape among a 
labyrinth of deep nullahs and water-courses lower down 
on that side. 

My post was a very commanding and safe one on the 
summit of the high river-bank, which was almost perpen- 
dicular where it faced the water. 

In front of me, and intrenching, as it were, my posi- 
tion, wound a deep and broad ravine, running from the 
open country, and gradually deepening till at length it 
cut through the steep river-bank, and joined the main 
channel of the Jamin. This gully was now dry, though 
doubtless in the rainy season it became a roaring torrent. 

Not only was my station a secure one, but it was 
impossible for a tiger to pass down the river without my 
obtaining a full view of him, and offering a splendid 
chance and a clear shot to my rifle as he crossed the dry 
nullah I have attempted to describe directly below me, 
and extending far away to my right. H s’s post was 
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‘THE TIGRESS CHARGED STRAIGHT AT H——S, A VOLLEY FROM 
THE GUNS STAGGERED HER RESOLUTION.” 
& very different and far less satisfactory position—dan- 
gerous, in fact ; of that there could be no doubt. About 
midway across in the bed of the river, and just above the 
ford, there was a sandy island, and at one end of it a 
group of low, shelving rocks. 

My friend stood on a flat slab—the highest of these 
boulders—but even then he was only a few feet above the 
level of the ground, and by no means at a safe elevation. 
T looked right down on my companion, perhaps sixty or 
seventy yards from me, and we each had a couple of stout 
fellows, well-armed, seated behind us. 

H——-s evidently did not expect much, for when the 
rain had stopped I saw him sit down and pull a book out 
of his pocket to occupy himself, while our shikarees 
went round to arrange the beaters. We neither of us 
had an idea of what an exciting scene was about to take 
place. 

Presently the ‘‘hankwa” began. First, a single shot 
as a signal, immediately followed by the usual shout, 
raised from one end of the line to the other, a crashing 
caused by stones hurled down from above, a braying of 
horns and the rub-a-dub-dub of numerous tom-toms— 
altogether a din and combination of discordant sounds. 
enough to scare every living creature within miles of the 
spot. 

Out poured the inhabitants of the jungle. An old soli- 
tary boar, several cheetul, including one fine stag and 
scores of pea-fowl. I was just admiring a beautiful 
spotted deer, standing in front of us within twenty 
yards, and offering a most tempting shot, when one of 
companions pulled my coat and pointed, at the same 
time whispering, ‘‘Dekho, Sahib! Sher!” (or, ‘Look, 
sir! A tiger !’’), and sure enough, about a hundred yards. 
off, there he stood on a rising piece of ground fronting 
toward us, partially concealed by the bushes, and look- 
ing back over his shoulder toward the beaters, with his 
tail moving slowly from one side to the other ; in another 
moment he disappeared, coming right toward us. 

I gave a low whistle to my companion, who looked up, 
and the signal I made with my hand soon brought him 
to “attention.” The next minute the grass moved about 
thirty yards to my right front, and out stepped a tiger. 

Before descending the ravine between us he paused, 
looked up, and saw us; drew back and crouched down 
so low that I could only see his head and white throat. 
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I aimed rather low and fired. A savage growl followed. 
I could not see for the smoke what actually happened, 
but both my men said that the beast was severely hit, for 
thai he half-reared up and fell over. 

At my shot, the shouts of the beaters, the noise of 
drums, horns and all kind of music redoubled, and just 
when I had reloaded I saw a second and larger .tiger—or, 
rather, tigress—show herself near the same spot where 
we had originally viewed the first one. She came on, 
but the last glimpse that I caught of her showed that she 
was making for the river, and probably with the inten- 
tion of crossing ; so I called out to my friend to look out 
below, and the words were scarcely out of my mouth 
when bang! went his rifle. 

The shot was followed by a succession of savage 
growls, and the next thing we—who were above—beheld, 
was the tigress charging straight at H s. A general 


volley from the guns staggered her resolution, and she | 


partially turned, and as she did so, received a ball behind 
the ear which rolled her over dead. 

I remember feeling that I could breathe 
her throw up her head and pitch over; for, although at 


again as I saw 


the last she appeared to change her original intention of | 


taking revenge, yet she was a deal too near H——s to be 
pleasant. 

The tigress was an old one, very beautifully marked, 
and of larger size than ordinary, measuring nine and one- 
fourth feet. 

The first thing to be done was to stop the beat, for 
there was the first tiger yet unaccounted for, and it was 
not improbable that he might yet have strength to do 
mischief, although both my men were of the opinion 


that, if not dead, he could scarcely move from the spot 
where he had dropped. 

A careful reconnoissance was made round the patch of 
grass and bushes where the beast had fallen over 
wounded, and at length one of the scouts—a Pathan 
policeman, who would persist in tlirusting his head 
wherever there was most danger—spied him out, lying 


extended on the ground, but with life still in him. He 
asked if he should put an end to him with his musket. 
We assented, and the next moment our second tiger was 
accounted for. 

Not one of us had an idea that there was yet a third 
which had hitherto escaped the notice of every one, and 
which lay crouching to the earth only a short distance 
from where we were standing. 

The beat was over, and the main body of beaters 
descended by a path to the river to quench their thirst 
and refresh themselves after their exertion. H S 
went back with some of his men to try and get one of 
the elephants down to carry home the game. 

After trouble he succeeded, and presently 
returned, mounted in a howdah, and fortunately with 
his loaded rifle beside him. The ground, covered with 
deep cracks and holes, was very trying and embarrassing 
to the elephant’s advance ; but, in a quarter of an hour or 
80, he succeeded in surmounting the various obstacles in 
his path, and at length approached to within sixty yards 
or so of the spot where, in company with three or four 
men, I was standing close to the carcass of the tiger first 
fired at, which proved to be a young male about four 
years old, and measuring close on nine feet. 

At length, after turning backward and forward two or 
three times, the elephant gained the edge of the high 
bank overlooking the river. There happened to be a 
thick patch of tall dry grass and thicket directly in the way 
of his future progress, and the huge beast came crashing 
and forcing a passage through the centre of it, in order 


some 








to reach the spot where we were standing, and pick up 
the dead tiger. 

When about forty yards from us, the elephant, while 
still in the middle of the thicket, stopped and trumpeted. 
The mahout, imagining that his charge smelt for the 
first time one of the dead tigers, gave the poor beast a 
thump on the head with his iron hook to urge him for- 
ward. 

The elephant, with trunk curled and ears pricked up, 
slowly advanced, and then, to the astonishment of every 
one present, without another warning than a loud 
‘‘wouf,” a tiger sprang right from under the animal's 
very feet on to the upper part of his trunk. The ele- 
phant shrieked out, but stood tolerably steady, and 
H——-s, catching up his rifle, in an instant stood up in 


| the howdah, and gave the foe a good shot in the body, 


which fairly doubled him up and dropped him like a 
sack among the bushes below, not dead, however, for, 
before another shot could be put in, he scrambled down 
over the edge of the bank, and took refuge among a mass 
of roots, creepers and thick foliage. 

When we recovered a little from the surprise of thus 
meeting a third tiger, we held a consultation what was 
to be done next. We first attended to the poor elephant, 
whose trunk, badly clawed, though fortunately not bit- 
ten, was streaming with blood. He retired out of action, 
and we directed the mahout to send down a second ele- 
phant we had in reserve by the same route that the first 
had taken, that the injured beast might return home at 
once, to be cared for and have his wounds dressed. 

Our day’s sport, and truly it was an extraordinary and 
exciting one, was not over yet. The third tiger had, as I 
have already mentioned, taken refuge on the almost per- 
pendicular bank of the river, where he was safe from his 
enemies for the present, for it was impossible to see him 
from above, hidden as he was under a mass of overhang- 
ing creepers and bushes. 

That he was severely wounded there could be no 
doubt, but on rolling stones down we could hear him 
** swear,” so probably there was some fighting left in him 
yet. What was to be done? The river flowed broad and 
deep directly below where the beast lay concealed, and 
the only possible way of getting a good shot at him 
seemed to be from the other side of the water. So it 
was agreed that I should cross over by the ford, and 
come round till directly opposite the spot, while my 
companion kept guard above. 

In about ten minutes I reached the desired position, 
and found the water shallower than we had imagined. 
Wading in knee-deep, I approached to within twenty 
yards of where the tiger was concealed, and in perfect 
safety, for the river ran rapidly between myself and the 
enemy. 

For five minutes or more we (that is, I and two natives) 
stood straining our eyes, and then gradually approached 
nearer, till the water reached our hips. Still we could 
make out nothing, when suddenly the man on my right 
clutched me by the arm, and eagerly pointed to my right 
front, where the roots, creepers and hanging bushes 
overshadowed a hollow in the bank. Then at last I 
made the brute out, lying perfectly flat; only his head 
and neck, the ridge of his back, and here and there 9 
glimpse of his tawny hide, were visible. He seemed to 
be aware that he was now discovered ; for, as I raised 
my rifle, he put back his ears, opened his mouth, made 
that face that cats only can make, and spat at me. 

The next moment a heavy bullet struck him just where 
the neck joins the shoulder, and passing through the 
body lengthways, made its exit on the opposite side ; it 
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was a finisher. His head dropped, he hung for a moment, 
then slowly rolled over, and down he came crash through 
the bushes, and splash into the river below. He was evi- 
dently quite dead, for his head remained under water. 

We watched him for a few moments to make sure that 
life was extinct, and then when there could be no 
further doubt, approached closer. The water at the 
deepest part was up to our armpits, but as we neared 
the high bank it became shallower again. 

Presently one of my companions got a grip of the hind 
lee of the dead tiger, and I clutched him by the tail, the 
third man also giving a helping hand, but we could only 
just hold him and prevent the carcass from sinking, and, 
perhaps, from being swept away by the current. Assist- 
ance, however, was near at hand. In another minute 
half a score of beaters reached the spot, and out we 
lugged him on to the shingle. 

It was only then, when the excitement was over, that I 
discovered that I had a splitting headache, and felt faint 
and done. It took us fully another half-hour to get the 
tigers up on to the higher ground, and strapped, one in 
front of the howdah, and two behind, making with our- 
selves a very tolerable load for the elephant to carry. 

Tt was late in the afternoon when we reached our tents, 
and as we passed the village the inhabitants came out to 
meet us, one and all rejoicing at their enemies being thus 
disposed of. The beaters received a suitable reward ; 
our policemen, who had worked hard, and rendered great 
assistance, we gave a fat sheep for their dinners, and half 
a dozen of rum to make merry with ; and that evening we 
ourselves killed our tigers again over a couple of bottles 
of champagne. 

The next morning we proceeded to drive the bed of a 
small river, where a tiger was known to be lying con- 
cealed. The machans had been prepared the previous 
evening commanding the principal passes ; in fact, two 
guns were quite suflicient for all purposes, and there was 
scarcely room for a third anywhere. 

On drawing lots, my two friends got the posts, and I 
imagined that I was out of it altogether, and had not the 
remotest chance of getting a shot. H s, who had 
killed many tigers in his time, good-naturedly offered me 
his machan, the most likely position of all for a shot, but 
luckily, as it turned out, I said that I would abide by the 
lot I had drawn. 

In company with two natives carrying rifles, and a 
shikaree, who offered to put me where there was just 
one chance, I followed by his directions the high bank of 
the river, till we came to a spot were several small ravines 
branched off in different directions from the main channel 
of the river close at hand. 

This river, I must explain, like many others in that 
part of India, dwindled down in the hottest time of the 
year toa mere stream, and often disappeared altogether 
under ground for a certain distance, leaving nothing but 
boulders, rocks and dry shingle to mark its course when 
flooded, again to reappear further on above the surface of 
its deep-cut channel, and slowly glide past in full view. 

At the spot where I had taken up my position the bed 
of the river below me was perfectly dry for a space of 
perhaps a hundred yards, though thickly covered over 
with low stunted willows and bushes. There was a high 
rock with an old tree overshadowing it, and my guide 
directed me to take my seat on the top of a slab, which I 
accordingly did, but without even a distant hope of view- 
ing the tiger, much less getting a shot at him. 

After waiting upward of half an hour the line of beaters 
at length approached our post. As yet only a bear had 
been seen, and he.had broken back and made his escape. 





I was about to resign my rifle to an attendant, when— 
could it be possible ?—I caught a glimpse of a tawny 
hide gliding through the thicket. Again I saw the striped 
yellow coat, but only for an instant; the beast was fully 
eighty yards off, and making off in the direction of the 
opposite bank. 

For the third time I saw the tiger, and instantly fired, 
and on ducking my head under the smoke, great was my 
delight to see him lying sprawling. In another instant, 
he had recovered himself, glared around (I should not 
have cared to have been standing anywhere near him just 
at that moment), and then bounded across the open 
shingle to a rather large and almost isolated clump of 
green willows—my second shot striking the stones under 
his belly—and disappeared under the foliage. 

T immediately dispatched one of my men to inform my 
companions of what had happened, and to desire them to 
join me ; and ordered a second man to ascend a high tree 
close at hand, and to keep a sharp lookout if the wounded 
beast again moved from where he had last seen him. 
Presently H sand F n came up, and we consulted 
together what was to be done. 

At length it was agreed that I should advance in com- 
pany with three good men in a compact body, and exam- 
ine the spot where the tiger had last been seen. 

H s was to cross the river some distance back, and 
come round the further bank till he reached a spot 
directly opposite to where we supposed our friend to be 
hidden, so as to give him a warm reception if I drove him 
across. 


This was a dangerous task. None of us were positive 


that the tiger had not proceeded beyond the clump of 


jungle I have named, and reached the mainland, and if 
so, he might be crouching anywhere in the dense thicket, 
or among the numerous narrow ravines and clefts which 
covered and intersected the river-bank, and I need 
scarcely to say that to come suddenly on the wounded 
and exasperated brute would, under such circumstances, 
have been highly perilous. 

However, H s insisted on undertaking the duty, 
and in company with two well-armed followers, made a 
start. F n remained behind, and occupied a position 
directly overlooking and covering our advancing party. 

When all was in readiness I descended with my three 
allies—all stout fellows and to be depended on—into the 
rocky channel of the river, and formed up my men in the 
following manner: On my right I placed a man named 
Bhopal, a first-class shot and a determined fellow, who 
had slain many tigers at different times ; he was armed 
with a heavy double eight-bore breech-loader. On my 
left stood my Sikh orderly, a fine, strapping fellow, 
named Lena Sing, who, I am positive, was all the time 
longing for a regular scrimmage; he carried in his hand 
my double gun, heavily charged with bullets and slugs ; 
and still further to the left a man named Bahadoor, with 
his loaded musket and fixed bayonet, guarded our flank, 
while I myself in the centre, with my double twelve-bore 
Reilly charged with shells, completed a formidable party. 

I had no fears of an accident, even if the tiger had the 
temerity to come out into the open and charge. We ad- 
vanced slowly, keeping close together, with our weapons 
at full-cock and at the ready, and, shoulder to shoulder, 
moved up till at length we reached the spot where the 
beast had received his wound and rolled over. 

A large patch of blood clearly marked the place, and, 
quickly as the animal had covered the distance from 
thence across the open to reach his present hiding-place, 
there was no difficulty in tracking his course, for the 
white stones were thickly besprinkled with drops of 
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“ WITHOUT WARNING A TIGER SPRANG FROM UNDER THE ANIMAL’S 
VERY FEET ON TO THE UPPER PART OF HIS TRUNK.” 


blood, and on advancing a few steps further we came 
upon still more evident signs. 

The tiger was very severely, probably mortally, 
wounded, for in addition to the spots of blood dropping 
from the wound, we came upon long spirts and splashes 
of bright-colored, frothy gore, manifestly ejected from the 
animal’s mouth—a sure sign that he was hit through the 
lungs. 

At length we reached a position, perhaps fifteen yards 
from the willow clump, and this was quite close enough. 
The tips of the long, green boughs hung down so close to 
the pebbles that nothing was to be gained by stooping 
down and attempting to peer underneath. So I directed 
Lena Sing, the man on my left, in a whisper, to throw a 
stone. He stooped down, picked up a large pebble, and 


threw it into the centre of the patch, but with no result— | 


not a sound or movement followed. 

‘*He is dead, sir,” said the man on my right; but 
scarcely were the words out of his mouth when a deep 
‘‘wouf” and a swaying of the foliage proved that this 
was not the case. 

The cover was so thick that it was impossible for any 
one of us, even for H s, all in readiness for a chance 
as he was, to catch a glimpse of him ; but it was evident 
that he was slowly beating a retreat by the neck of land 
already mentioned, connecting the clump of willows with 
the mainland. 

Our chance of success now appeared to be less hope- 
ful. There was nothing to prevent the wounded beast 
reaching the foot of the high river-bank, along which, to 
the right and left, as far as we could see, there ran a 
dense fringe of willow, grass and matted thicket, and 
there was no saying how far or in which direction he 
might wander. 

H s, carefully feeling his way, advanced still further 
along the high bank of the river, but so dense was the 
cover below that he could make nothing of it. The 
animal was not to be seen, and a good half-hour was 
spent in a fruitless search. 

All of a sudden, when our hopes were on the wane, I 
noticed an old Sikh policeman, about one hundred and 
fifty yards to my right, waving his arms like the sails of 
a windmill, and energetically beckoning to me. 
H—s (who had just returned from his ineffectual 















search on the opposite side) and I ran toward him, and 
when we came up to where he was standing—on the 
margin of a broad pool of water—to our astonishment, 
directly opposite to us, on the far side, close into the 
bank (which was there nearly perpendicular), and almost 
up to his neck in water, was the wounded tiger. 

While yet looking at him, and preparing to fire, he 
made an effort to scramble up the steep slope, but 
slipped down again, and fell back into the same position 
as before. There were only his head, neck and upper 
part of his shoulders for a mark, and I suppose the dis- 
tance was sixty yards or thereabouts. 

I fired, and missed ; the old Sikh did the same; but 
H s planted a shell fairly in the centre of the animal’s 
forehead, literally blowing the head to atoms. 

On examining the body we discovered that my first 
bullet, fired from above at a distance of about eighty 
yards, had struck the tiger on the tip of the left shoulder, 
had passed through his lungs, and taken its departure 
lower down on the right side, almost directly behind the 
shoulder ; and we were of opinion that if the bullet had 
taken effect one and a half or two inches lower the brute 
would probably have remained where he first rolled 
over. 

But I must explain how he reached his extraordinary 
position up to his neck in water. On examining the 
river-bank (which, as I have already said, was fringed 
with overhanging willows), it was evident enough that 
the wounded tiger had attempted, with much difficulty— 
for he had slipped and fallen every few yards—to pass 
down thé river, and make his escape under cover of the 
willows. 

At first, even in his crippled state, he had met with few 
obstacles, but presently coming to where the river curved 
close in to the almost perpendicular bank, he had not the 
power to ascend such a steep incline, so attempted to 
pass on by a very narrow ledge, but failed ; probably his 
broken limb gave way, and he feil down headlong into 
the water. 

The splash thus made attracted the attention of the 
old Sikh, who, perceiving the beast’s grim countenance 
above the surface of the water, summoned us immedi- 
ately and pointed him out, and the animal then received 
a finishing shot from H——-+, as already described. 

















‘““THERE WERE ONLY HIS HEAD, NECK AND UPPER PART OF 
HIS SHOULDERS FOR A MARE.” 
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THE DEATH-MARK. 


By GARRETT WALKER. 


CuapTer XXVI. 

Wuatathing is man! Until this fatal moment Henri | Duty ”’—honor to the unprotected and defenseless gi-1, 
had certainly felt for the young girl, whose arms encir- | loy alty to Henriette, duty to his uncle. A yawning chasm 
cled his neck, whose lips were pressed so fondly to his, | divided the betrothed husband of Mademoiselle Rousel 
no deeper emotion than pity for her friendless condition, | from the affianced wife of Leon Dantan. 
or, at the most, admiration for her extraordinary beauty. | But there was hot young blood in his veins—fiery 
Everything conspired to separate them as widely as the | blood—that boiled and surged tumultuously under the 

North and South Pole. deep emotion awakened within his breast by those burn- 

An insurmountable wall arose between them—a wall | ing caresses. 
upon which the young man could read, emblazoned in This woman seemed to him the one being on earth 
glaring distinctness, the words, ‘‘ Honor, Loyalty and! whom he desired. For the first time he felt the full 
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meaning of the word love. His affection for Henriette 
had grown with his growth—a pure and steady flame 
that burned with a clear and unflickering light. But 
this new and strange passion was like one of those wild 
convulsions of Nature, that sends the devouring and 
scorching lava down the torn and furrowed sides of Etna 
and Vesuvius. 

Duty, loyalty and honor faded away like the dissolving 
views of a fantascope. 

He fell on his knees by the side of the couch, and, 
with a tender pathos born of the tumult that raged 
within him, poured out his tale of love. 

For a little space Valiska, with shame-closed eyelids, 
and cheeks flushed and red, with vivid blushes, lay 


motionless in the embrace of his arms. If silent, she did 


net repulse him; if not accepting his vows of eternal | 


devotion, she at least did not refuse them. 

Within this narrow circle of time, within these fleeting 
moments slipping so rapidly away, her whole life w: 
compressed. Beyond was eternity and darkness. 
wrong, but still too sweet to be lightly parted with. 

For these seconds at least Henri seemed her very « 
How could she give him up—how could she ? 

But with this thought came others, dark and gloomy, 
crushing out this airy and unreal dream in which she had 
allowed herself to indulge. 

A shudder ran through her slender form ; the realities 
of existence returned to her once more; the time for 
dreams was past and gone for ever ; the moment had come 
in which she must make the struggle to crush down her 
foolish and insane passion, this flower which was never 
to bloom. 

Painful as was the effort, there was yet some consoling 
balm in the thought that she was making this sacrifice 
for Henri’s sake, and he would never know what the 
struggle cost her. 

Reason had returned to her; the good fight must be 
fought at once. 

Nerving herself with desperate courage to her task, she 
gently but firmly released herself from the young man’s 
arms, in spite of all his efforts to detain her. 

*“No!” she cried, in an icy and determined voice, as 
she rose to a sitting position on the side of the little 
pallet, and gathering the lovely blonde tresses which 
hung loose and disheveled, she hastened to twist them 
into some semblance of order. ‘‘No!” she repeated, 
with emphasis, her voice, at first weak and tremulous, 
growing stronger and stronger as she spoke. ‘‘ This 
must end. Between us, Captain Dantan—between us 
there are barriers which What- 
ever harm I may have done, you at least shall never 
reproach me with your ruin. No!” she repeated, with 
decision, repelling the effort of the young man to regain 
possession of her hand—‘‘no ; this is over for ever.” 

“*Oh, Valiska, do not speak thus! Do not repulse me, 
when at last I have learned to read my heart correctly ! 
What is all the world to me without your love? Why 
should we allow these foolish ties which bind us together 
To me you 


It was 


Wh, 


“an never be overcome. 


to separate souls created for one another. 
are——” 

“* Death !” 

The young man shuddered at the strangely melancholy 
emphasis with which she spoke the sad word. 
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came over the young girl ; her determination and courage 
vanished as if by magic ; she shrank down, cowering and 
terrified, hiding her face in her hands. 

Astonished at this abrupt change in his companion’s 
manner, Henri involuntarily glanced toward the door- 
wat, 

A being stood in the entrance, hideous and frightful 
as one of the fabled Furies. It was the woman whose 
sudden appearance in the wood had been the cause of 
Valiska’s accident. 

A closer view made more apparent the wildness of this 
creature’s aspect. 

The face, scorched and browned by the sun, was fur. 
rowed and seamed with wrinkles. The thick and pro- 
jecting eyebrows overhung a pair of black eyes, deep-set 
in their sockets—eyes that sparkled with the ferocity of 


a hungry beast. The lower part of the face was sharp 


| and pointed, and the large and thin-lipped mouth was 


almost entirly destitute of teeth.4 

A mass of coarse white hair fluttered around her shoul- 
lers in tangled and disordered meshes—the gaunt, 
emaciated form, made more striking the height of this 


} woman. 





“Death !” repeated Valiska, scarcely conscious of the | 


effect of her words. ‘‘I am a upas-tree, under whose 
branches it is death to lie ; but such shall never be your 
fate. There, Captain Dantan, rise, I beseech you. We 
must put an end to this folly.” 

Even while she spoke, a strange and sudden change 





Her costume was ragged and filthy in the extreme, and 
through the rents and gapes in the tattered skirt the 
brown and naked skin was visible. 

She stood there in silence, devouring with her burning 
glances the group around the pallet. 

Even the firm heart of the young soldier was not proof 
against the venomous fury which darted from those wild, 
black eyes. 

Not a sound broke the stillness, save the deep and 
oppressed breathing of Valiska, and the monotonous 
chatter of the crazy girl, who, unmoved by all that was 
taking place around her, never ceased murmuring to 
herself that strange refrain— 

‘Pretty, pretty, pretty !” 

The little child, too, had crawled into the room, and 
was tugging at the maniac’s frock, and sobbing in a sup- 
pressed and frightened manner at its failure to attract 
attention. 

This sight seemed to increase the evident fury which 
raged in the old woman’s breast. 

‘*Miserable wretch !”’ she cried, in a deep and hollow 
voice, ‘* will you lie there groveling at the feet of the in- 
famous creature who has made you the shameful and 
degraded being that you are? Up, up, I say, if you 
would not have me tear you to pieces with my hands !” 
and the lean and brown talons worked convulsively, as if 
already they were clutching the throat of her victim. 

The child, alarmed by the loud and angry voice, 
crawled closer to the girl, and concealed its face in her 
lap, while she, poor half-witted creature, unaware or 
heedless of the threats leveled at her, gazed with a silly 
and unmeaning smile on the basilisk eyes which de- 
voured her. 

‘Ah, ha, Mimi!” she cried, in her shrill, strident voice. 
“Did you see him? Was he looking for Delphine? 
And, where, oh, where are the flowers that he always 
sent me—the pretty flowers, the pretty flowers ?” 

These incoherent words appeared to enrage the old 
woman past all control of reason. 

With an execration which sounded like the growl of a 
wild beast, she sprang forward, and would undoubtedly 
have inflicted some fatal injury on the helpless object of 
her ire, had not Dantan thrown himself between them, 
and caught her by the arm. 

‘Wretched woman !” cried Captain Dantan. 
would you do—what do you mean ?” 


‘What 
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“What would I do ?” replied the woman, who, finding 
all her efforts to release herself unavailing, ceased to 
struggle. ‘“‘What would Ido? Kill her—kill the mis- 
erable thing who has brought this shame upon an honest 
family ! What do I mean ? Do you see that girl crouch- 
ing there in the dust, like the degraded creature she is ? 
Do you know to whom I owe it that the last of my flesh 
and blood is an outcast—an idiot ? I'll tell you,” she 
continued, speaking with suppressed ferocity, ‘I owe 
it to that white witch, to that sorceress, who weaves 
a web out of her yellow hair to entrap silly and unsus- 
pecting men! Do you see how she hides herself? Ah, 
ha! but she cannot hide herself from le bon Diew—curse 
her, curse her !” 

She pointed with her lean brown forefinger a Valiska, 
and at the shrinking girl hurled her curses as if they 
were thunderbolts. 

‘‘Hag! How dare you speak in that way of made- 
moiselle ?” cried Henri. 

And excited beyond all measure by this foul abuse, 
Henri Dantan shook with all his strength the gaunt 
form of the wretched being. 

“Oh, yes; I know, I understand,” muttered the 
woman, with sarcastic emphasis. Ve are dust, and 
should not speak. If mademoiselle chooses to put her 
little feet upon us, we are not good enough. How much 
better then is she—how much better is she than my 
poor, poor grandchild—my poor Delphine ?—she who 
would have sold herself to a vile wretch for his gold, had 
not the vengeance of God destroyed the miserable scoun- 
drel, and who is now equally ready to sell herself to 
another blinded idiot for that gold which she covets 
beyond honor—beyond everything! Ah, ha! What 
better is she, I say, than my poor grandchild—my un- 
happy Delphine? See! She dares not look me in the 
face.” 

For a moment it was true. Valiska, overcome and 
abashed by the torrent of abuse poured upon her, hid 
her face in the coarse blanket of the pallet ; but the very 
violence of the language heaped upon her, served as a 
charm to recall the young girl to herself. 

She arose, pale as death, but calm and composed, and 
hwriedly approaching Captain Dantan’s side, she seized 
the uplifted arm of the young man, who, enraged beyond 
measure at the insults to his companion, was about, in 
the extremity of his anger, to strike the old woman to 
the earth. 

‘No, Henri,” she cried ; ‘‘do not strike her! Can you 
not see that she is crazy, and knows not what she says ?” 
Then turning, she addressed herself to the Fury, who 
gnashed her teeth and struggled with all her strength to 
release herself from Captain Dantan’s hands. ‘‘ Mother,” 
she said, in a soft, soothing tone—‘‘ mother, as God is 
my judge, I have never knowingly done anything to 
injure either you or your grandchild.” 

‘Mother !” shrieked Mére Simon. ‘‘ Wretch! do you 
dare call me mother? ‘Will you deny, harlot, that you 

vere about to sell yourself to that scoundrel Marrois, if 
a good God had not punished with an awful death the 
foul wrong that villain inflicted on my poor Delphine ? 
Will you dare to say you were not the promised wife of 
Monsieur Pierre ?” 

‘Merciful Heaven!” cried Henri Dantan, recoiling 
with astonishment at these words. ‘‘ Marrois’s wife ! 
This cannot, cannot be true! Oh, for God’s sake, 
Valiska, say it is not true !” 

The expression of anguish in the young man’s eyes 
reduced Valiska for a moment to despair. She tottered, 
and seemed about to fall; but collecting herself by a 


violent exertion of will, she answered, in a low, husky 
voice, barely audible : 

**Oh, Henri, to you I cannot lie! The woman speaks 
the truth ; but——” 

The effort to control herself was beyond her power. 
She trembled, and with a low moan of agony sank down 
upon the little couch, and burying her face in her hands, 
broke into a storm of sobs. 

‘*Listen, monsieur!” hissed the old woman. ‘ You 
shall judge between us. You see mademoiselle does not 
deny.” 

She paused, as if to arrange her ideas, and then 
went on: 

‘‘Ah, we poor people, we have hearts, too—hearts to 
break, though it’s little you rich folks think of that. 
Yes ; you shall hear. My story is a common one; but it 
may do a fine young gentleman like you good to hear it. 
See now, monsieur; they all know me here in Abois. 
Yes, yes! I have lived here many years. Here my poor 
Pére Simon died, and all my children—all except my 
Clemence. Well, I must not tire you, monsieur. I 
thought my Clemence would stay with me, for she was 
not strong, but weak and sickly. But, no; Clemence 
was like the rest, and when Jean Courtois came along, 
she left her old mother, and went away to live with her 
husband, far, far from Abois. 

**Y never saw her again alive; I never heard of her 
until Jean came back to tell me my daughter was dead. 
The poor fellow was broken-hearted ; he was going to 
America ; would I take care of Delphine, my little grand- 
child? Would I? You can believe, monsieur, I had 
but one answer for that. Yes! 

‘After the good man was gone I went to work hard. I 
had my place here, and I raised vegetables, and sold 
‘them in Abois, and my little grandchild and I lived. 

‘But after a time I grew proud. I did not want my 
little girl to grow up a common peasant. So one fine 
day I sent the child away to a convent of the Ursuline 
Sisters yonder in the north. It was hard to part ; but I 
said to myself it was good for the child. 

‘And now I had to work hard indeed to pay the 8: 
ters—and then came the war, and all that trouble ; and 
then he came. But, no; I must not speak of that. 

“Ah, it was hard work! And the years passed slow— 
how slow! But I felt paid for all, when at last my Del- 
phine came back, well and strong and pretty as the 
finest flower in my garden.” 

The old woman stopped to wipe away a tear from the 
wrinkled face. 

‘Pretty Delphine, pretty Delphine!’ muttered the 
crazy girl, laughing to herself a low, silly laugh; ‘ pretty, 
pretty, pretty Delphine !” 

**Do not heed her, monsieur,” said the old woman, as 
she noticed the expression of pity with which the young 
man regarded the crouching figure; ‘‘she knows not 
what she says. Listentome. For a time my Delphine 
was gay, gay asa bird. She sang and danced about the 
garden ; but after atime I saw a change. My girl grew 
dull. I questioned her. At first she would not answer ; 
but at last it came out. She did not like the cottage ; 
she wanted to go live in town. Ah, fool that I was, I let 
her go! Alas! I thought it was for the child’s happ:- 
ness. I found a place for her with a kind lady—Madax 
Robert. Delphine was to mind the shop, and live ther 
with madame and her daughter Pauline. 

‘“‘ Everything was right now ; and when my girl came 
to the cottage on /éte days and Sundays, she was as lively 
as a cricket. ° 





‘‘And then—and then, just when I thought everything 
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was right, there came a terrible blow. My Delphine 
failed to come to the cottage as usual, and when I went 
to inquire for her, I heard—my God !—she was gone— 
had fled—Madame Robert said to hide her disgrace. 

“‘T think I must have gone mad. I don’t know what 
followed. Months went by, and I heard nothing of Del- 
phine. I did nothing but sit and wait for her to come. 
I worked no longer. I had no one to work for, and little 
by little my cottage and garden grew to be the ruin you 
see it; and then, just when I had given wp all hope, 
Heaven sent me back my girl.” The old woman heaved 
a deep sigh, and pointing to the crazy girl, she said, with 
bitter irony : ‘Sent my girl back to me as you see her 
there. How long it took me to make out from her 
piteous babble the story of her wrongs I cannot tell you, 
but at last I understood that it was to the kind Monsieur 
Marrois I owed ny child’s ruin. 

‘“Aoain I was mad. I went to Madame Robert with 
my story. She would not hear me. Monsieur Marrois 
was a good, honest gentleman, and my girl a low, de- 
praved wretch. 

““T went to the police. They laughed at me. Mon- 
sieur Marrois was a wealthy man, and I a poor peasant. 
I followed Monsieur Pierre around; I dogged his foot- 
steps, and then he threatened to have me imprisoned. 
He was to be married to that white witch there, and if I 
bothered him he would have me locked up. I came 
here, and I cursed him, and I cursed her, the cause of all 
my misery. And now, monsieur,” cried the woman, her 
eves blazing with fury—‘‘and now, I say again, may the 
flames of hell consume her! May she burn everlasting ! 
May she 

‘*Oh, no, no !” shrieked Valiska, horrified at the awful 
words ; ‘‘no, no, do not curse me. Have pity upon me, 
for lam miserable. Or, yes—kill me if you wish it, kill 
me !”’ continued the young girl, falling on her knees in 
front of her infuriated enemy. 

At this moment, and while Herni was laboring to over- 
master the hag, the sound of many voices calling his 
name and that of Mademoiselle Zortichoff, mingled with 
the dull tread of horses’ hoofs upon the soft ground, 
resounded from the outside of the building, and before 
Valiska could recover herself a number of gentlemen, 
with Colonel Courcelles and Aristide at their head, en- 
tered the cottage. 

A universal exclamation of surprise broke from all at 
the strange scene, and pressing forward, they surrounded 
Valiska, eagerly importuning with questions about the 
accident, and congratulations upon her lucky escape from 
injury—¥enestions and congratulations to which Made- 
moiselle Valiska, who had now recovered complete con- 
trol of her faculties, hastened to respond to with a grate- 
fal expression of thanks for the interest displayed in her 
behalf. ' 

Abashed and awed by the appearance of so many 
strangers, the maniac sat staring from one to the other in 
silent and speechless bewilderment, whilst the old woman, 
a living statue of suppressed rage, stood motionless in a 
corner of the room. 

Aristide had been the first to offer his congratulations, 
and making way for the others, he was now amusing him- 
self with a survey of the ruined and dilapidated apart- 
ment, and its poverty-stricken and miserable owners. 

He alone, of all the gentlemen, read aright the war of 
passions imprinted on the distorted and haggard visage of 
the old woman, and the sorrow and misfortune in the 

1 and emaciated countenance of the girl; he 


pinched 





turned away witha sich, and resumed his examination of 
the 


-com. An inventory of its coutents was soon madsg, 

















for with the exception of the pallet, table, and chest of 
drawers, there was absolutely nothing—nothing except a 
rude, unframed pictt22 which hung immediately above 
the chimney-piece, just opposite the spot on which he 
stood. 

It was a coarse and ancient lithograph, whose gaudy 
colors had been dimmed by time, and blackened by the 
smoke of the wood-fire. The theme was the miraculoy 
combat between St.George and the Dragon. The saint, 
in vivid green armor, upon a fiery and excited steed, was 
furiously engaged with a dark-brown creature, a cross he- 
tween the serpent and some imaginary and fabulous mon- 
Instead of a sphere or sword, the champion was 
armed with an immense scarlet cross, with which he was 
inflicting fearful gashes in the body of his hideous ad- 
versary, gashes from which the blood flowed in crimson 
rivers. 


ster. 


Whilst examining this work of art, Aristide had been 
idly punching the plastered wall with the butt-end of his 
riding-whip. From a mental reverie, in which he was 
trying to estimate what must be the intellectual develop- 
ment of the creatures who could be satisfied with such a 
production as this, he was suddenly aroused by the crash 
of a large piece of plaster, which, detached by his blows, 
fell crumbling to the floor; he turned to examine the 
ruin which he had caused. 

The wall at this side of the room was greatly defaced, 
and damaged at a height of about two feet from the floor. 
There was a long irregular fissure, which had apparent! 
been caused by a bed, or some other article of furnitur 
Besides this there were other gaps and breaks, in addition 
to the one which had just resulted from his carelessne 
What was it that, as he bent over examining the ruin 
he had wrought—what was it that suddenly paralyzed 
his very faculties, petrifying him with amazement and 
Could he trust his own eyes, or could it be 
that his power of vision was failing ? No; without doubt 
he saw, and saw correctly, marks upon the wall, whic at 
first sight seemed unmeaning scratches, but were now 
plainly letters ; and not only letters, but letters forming 
coherent and distinct words—two names and a portion of 
the third : ‘‘ Marrois, Robert, Dan——” 


surprise ? 


CuapTer XXVII. 


Tue return to Abois was marked by a silence that 
strongly contrasted with the merriment and gayety with 
which the party had left the town. The ladies had not 
yet recovered from the alarm which had taken possession 
of them when Valiska’s mderless horse had dashed furi- 
ously by, their first warning of the accident that had 
happened to their companion. 

The young ofticers were cursing their stars that they 
had not had the good fortune to be in Henri Dantan’s 
place, and wondering to themselves why that gentleman 
should seem so dull and dispirited after his good luck. 

Mademoiselle Valiska was melancholy and distrai‘e, and 
when pressed, acknowledged that she had been consicer- 
ably shaken by her fall. 

As for Vis, he was in a cloud; the extraordinary dis- 
covery which he had just made in such a singular mann 
had almost overpowered him. ‘‘ Was he never to be able 
to extricate himself from this tangle into which chance 
had thrown him ? What connection could there be be- 
tween those names scrawled on the wall of that miserable 
cabin and the terrible crime which had convulsed the 
town of Abois with horror ?—or, rather, was there any con- 
nection at all? That third and incomplete word cou!l 
What was it that Leos 
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had saifl to him in that strange interview of a few days 
before ?—‘ If I am right, we are not done with this aveng- 
ing visitation. Another victim will fall, another victim 
will bear upon his forehead that fatal sign, and that 
victim will be myself /’” 

Could these words have been prophetic? But who 
then could have written this list, headed by the names of 
those unfortunates who had already met their fate at the 
hands of this mysterious and dreadful assassin? He 


must know the value of his discovery at once, and who so 


likely to estimate this properly as the police-agent, Gui- | 


mand ? Hewould see the man at once. But was it not 
his duty to speak first to Leon ? Perhaps the mayor's 
safety might be imperiled if he kept this secret to him- 
self. And then, too, Dantan would doubtless be able to 
give him full information as to the owners of the cottage : 
that wild and ferocious woman, whose eyes blazed with 


all the fury of a Medusa, and her caged and miserable 


Yes, without doubt he mu 
sieur le Maire. 
Aristide’s deliberations were 


companion. t speak to Mon- 


cut short by the arrival of 
the equestrian party at the outskirts of the town. 


Dantan at the 
from his mind, 


earliest moment, he banished the affair 
at least for the 
in trying to remove the bad impression which his silence 
had produced upon the young 
been riding—an impression which resolved itself into a 
declaration made with emphatic sincerity—that Monsieur 
Vis was a perfect stupide. 


time, and |] 


As they rode through the streets of the town the party | 


gradually melted away, until, when they reached the res- 
idence of the mayor, Madame d’Aubrac and Henriette, 
with Aristide and Captain Dantan, alone remained. 


‘* Say, my dear!” called the baroness, as Henri assisted | 


his cousin to dismount, ‘‘ this concert—are we to go ?” 

“What a question, Angelique ! | 
that Valiska is to take part in it, and my uncle would 
resent our absence as a personal slight.” 

‘In that case, ma chére, I must say adieu, if I am to be 
ready in time ;”’ and signing to Aristide to follow her, 
madame whipped up her horse and went off at a brisk 
gallop. 

Two hours later, Vis and Captain Dantan, seated alone 
in the little music-room, were patiently awaiting their 


liege ladies, who, in the sacred privacy of Henriette’s | 
chamber, were busily engaged in putting the finishing- | 


touches to their toilets—toilets with which they proposed 
to startle the innocent and unsophisticated citizens of 
Abois. 

‘See here, 


had sat for some time in silence. ‘I want a talk with 


you, and I consider myself very lucky to have obtained | 
You know that I pride myself on being | 


this chance. 


something of a physiognomist. The moment I entered 


that dilapidated hut I saw from the expression of your | 


face and that of mademoiselle that something serious had 
taken place. 


to know what really did take place at that interview. 
But, there !” he continued, as Dantan averted his face- 


**perhaps Iam asking more than you would be willing to | 


1 


grant. alone 


[ assure you that grave and serious reasons 
and our old friendship 
“Oh, it’s not that,” replied Henri, facing the other and 


prompted the re juest ; 


speaking in a voice whose tremor betraved the agitation | 


he was struggling to control—‘“ 
unwilling to put this trust in 


it’s not that. 
your friendship. 


IT am not 


Men- | 


tally registering his determination to speak to Monsieur | 
isied himself | 


lady at whose side he had | 


my friend,” said Vis, after the gentlemen | 


That strange old woman and her half-wikted | 
daughter—I hope, Henri, you will not believe me actu- | 
ated by idle curiosity when I say that I am very anxious | 


But it’s a | 


on 
very hard thing for a man to confess that he has made a 
fool of himself; a most outrageous, egregious fool!” he 
continued, now speaking with animation. ‘‘ A fool, Aris- 
tide, whose folly might have proved his ruin, had it not 


| been for the courage and self-sacrifice of that noble girl.” 


‘aut 

“Tt is true. How much I indebted to Made- 
moiselle Zortichoff Iam only just beginning to realize, 
But listen; you shall hear the whole story—a strange 
story, indeed.” 

For much of this narrative Aristide was already pre- 
pared. Valiska’s love for his friend had long been known 
to him, and his interview with the police agent had made 
him aware of Mademoiselle Zortichoff’s connection with 
Pierre Marrois. 


He was, therefore, by no means astonished, as Henri 


am 


poured forth with volubility this portion of his sto 
But when 
of 
anc 


his friend came to relate the singular conduct 
he old woman, her wild accusations against Valis] 
the sad story of her helpless and crazed gra udehik 
Vis could not keep back the exclamation wrung fron 
by this corroboration of his suspicion that some st 


t 
l 


connection existed between these miserable peasant 
the crimes which had so terrified the townfolk. 

His mind was made up in a moment. He must seo 
Leon Dantan. The mayor alone could clear up this 
mystery. 

le could searcely wait for the termination of Henri’s 
narrative. Indeed, he appeared almost unconscious when 
that termination was reached, and but poorly repaid the 
confidence of his friend, failing entirely to display the 
sympathy which the other had expected. 

‘*Does Monsieur le Maire attend the concert ?” he in. 
quired, with a suddenness which surprised his friend. 


** Why of course! Do you suppose that he would miss 


| the chance of applauding Mademoiselle Zortichoff? I 
You know well enough | 


left him just now busily engaged in his study.” 

“That is the room at the head of the stairs, is it not ? 
Excuse me, Henri. I must have a word with your unele. 
Try and detain the ladies until my return, if I should be 
a few moments late.” 

And without another word Aristide left the room. 

The mayor’s study, as has been said, was a small apart- 
ment near the head of the main stairway. Its owner, 
seated at an escritoire was busily engaged in assorting : 
heap of official documents, when Aristide, dispensing 
with the formality of knocking, abruptly entered the 
room. 

Leon looked up with some surprise at this intrusi 
but a single glance at Vis’s excited face satisfied him that 
weighty reasons had occasioned this visit. 

Without any prelude, Aristide plunged at once into the 
affair which was absorbing his whole mind. 

‘*Monsieur le Maire,” he brusquely demanded, ‘do 
you know Delphine Simon and her grandmother ?” 

This question produced a startling effect. Monsieur 
Dantan’s face became flushed and red. He hesitated a 
moment, and then replied : 

* Certainly. But why do you ask me this question ?” 

** Because I this evening, in the hut of the old woman, 

le a discovery which I think may throw a light upon 
affair in which we have both been so deeply inter- 
<1. 

‘Sit down, monsieur, sit down, and tell me what vou 

an.” 

‘is obeyed, and in the fewest words possible related 
the account of the evening’s incidents, the strange con- 
duct of the peasant woman, the incoherent words of the 
cranddaughter, which yet contained in them much of 
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seeming importanee, and lastly, the names which he 
himself had found scratched upon the plastered wall 
of the cottage. 

He had expected some evidence of astonishment on the 
part of his hearer, but was entirely unprepared for ‘the 
startling effect produced by his words. ’ 

Monsieur Dantan became pale as death. In a moment 
the damp and cold perspiration stood in beads upon his 
forehead, and his convulsed and quivering features 
showed the conflict that was taking place within him. 

His hands clutched nervously at the papers scattered 
upon the desk, and his whole frame trembled so vio- 
lently, that Aristide was about to call for assistance, when 
the excited man, suddenly recovering control of himself, 
struck a blow upon the desk, and cried, in a voice choked 
by the emotion of an overpowering discovery. 

“Von Dieu! Tsee it! He was not dead !” 

The speaker paused, and with his hand pressed to his 
forehead stood lost in gloomy contemplation. 

Aristide awaited with anxious and expectant wonder 
the dénouement which he felt was now close at hand—the 
mystery so long vailed in obscurity was at last to be 
solved. 

With breathless anxiety, he watched the efforts which 
the mayor was making to trace out the chain of thought. 
Alas! he was doomed to disappointment. 

At the very moment Leon was again about to speak, 
the door of the study was thrown open, and Henri 
entered. 

** Hallo!” exclaimed the captain. ‘‘ Have you any ides 
how late it is? There are two excited creatures in the 
music-room, whose stock of patience is nearly exhausted. 
I say, uncle, do you go with us ?” 

“No; not to-night,” replied the mayor, averting his 
face, to conceal his emotion from Henri; ‘‘ not to-night. 
I have business of importance which will keep me up to 
alate hour. You must bear my excuses to mademoiselle, 
and try to make her understand that nothing but the 
most important affairs could have forced me to deny my- 
self the pleasure of listening to her music.” 

‘In that case, Aristide, we had better be going at 
once.” 

Leon followed the young men to the door, and took 
advantage of the last moment to grasp Aristide by the 
arm, and whisper in his ear: 

“Say nothing of this to any one, monsieur. At least 
for to-night. To-morrow all Abois shall know the name 
of this hated assassin.” 

He pressed the hand which he held in his own, as if 
to emphasize the warning, and then, with a muttered 
‘Bon soir,” closed the door, and Aristide ‘heard the 
key turn in the lock. 

* * * * * * 

The large hall of the Hotel de Ville had been chosen 
for the musical entertainment which was to enable the 
talent of Abois to display itself for the edification of 
admiring friends. 

The cause was a charitable one, and the only difficulty 
experienced had been the unpleasant task of refusing 
two-thirds of the volunteers, eager to do something in the 
cause of charity, and at the same time earn a share of 
public applause. 

The room was already well crowded when our friends 
made their appearance, and it was with considerable dif- 
ficulty that chairs were obtained for the ladies. 

The night was exceedingly warm and sultry, and the 
flags and floral decorations added not a little to this heat; 
but the audience was enthusiastic and self-forgetful. 

Amid a vigorous plying of many-colored fans, they, 





with stoical heroism, simmered and boiled in the op- 
pressive and almost overpowering temperature. 

This enthusiasm not only lasted through the overture 
and the first two or three numbers, but grew and in- 
creased with each performance, until, with the appear- 
ance of Mademoiselle Zortichoff, it swelled into a turault 
of applause. 

The young lady’s talent was well known and fully 
recognized, and her new position as the fiancée of the 
Mayor of Abois greatly enhanced her popularity. 

The thunder of approbation that greeted her perfect 
rendition of one of Mendelsohn’s sonatas was so loud 
and prolonged, that it was with extreme difficulty 
Madame d’Aubrae, who had been laboring for some time 
to attract Aristide’s attention, succeeded in making him 
understand that Henriette had grown very faint, and 
must leave the place at once. 

Taking advantage of the confusion, the young men 
succeeded in extricating Mademoiselle Rousel from the 
crowd, and supporting her to the’outer door. The cool 
fresh air produced an immediate improvement; but the 
baroness declared ‘‘that it was out of the question to 
think of returning to that over again.” 

It was vain for Henriette to protest against this de- 
cision. The little lady was in the habit of being obeyed. 
Her commands were issued in an emphatic voice. Hen- 
riette was to go home and to bed at once, or the dear girl 
would be sick. As a compensation, she, Angelique, would 
offer the plea8ure of her society. The gentlemen, if they 
saw fit, might return to the concert—that is, if they found 
the music a sufficient reward for stewing for a couple of 
hours in that heated atmosphere. 

The royal ukase was as usual unquestioned, and upon 
reaching the mayor’s, neither of the ladies would listen 
for a moment to their escorts renouncing the balance of 
the concert for their sakes. 

“No, no; go!” they both cried, with a merry laugh, as 
they closed the door ; ‘go and enjoy yourself as much as 
possible. We are heartily glad to be rid of you.” 

‘* Look here, Aristide,” said Henri, stopping in front of 
the Hotel de Ville, ‘‘if you don’t mind, I think Ill sit 
down and smoke a cigar. I contess to you, my friend, 
the local talent does not impress me favorably. I am 
afraid you Parisians have ruined my taste. Really, if it 
were not for that last sonata of Mademoiselle Valiska, I 
should imitate the wisdom of Madame d’Aubrac, and go 
to bed at once. But I can’t make up my mind to lose 
that ‘morceau.’ See how brightly the moon is shining. 
Do you remember those nights when we were walking the 
ramparts of Paris, and watching the fires of ‘ Messieurs 
les Prussiens’ blazing in every direction around us ?” 

Aristide was only too glad to talk. Thought involved 
for him a gloomy retrospection from which he was happy 
to extricate himself. 

Lighting their cigars and seating themselves upon the 
stone step, they were soon lost in reminiscences of the 
past. The comrades-in-arms became oblivious to the 
rapid passage of time, until aroused by loud and vocifer- 
ous bursts of applause from within the hall. e 

“That must be for Mademoiselle Valiska,” said Henri, 
springing to his feet, and pitching the stump of his cigar 
into the street. ‘Come, Aristide; do not let us lose a 
note of her music.” 

This time, unencumbered by their female companions, 
the young men were able to make their way to a point 
quite close to the stage. 

Dantan had not been mistaken in his surmise. Made- 
moiselle Zortichoff was already seated at the piano, and 
beginning the prelude to one of Rubinstein’s creations, 
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Note by note the beautiful melody rose beneath the soul- 
moving touch of her slender fingers, charming and 
entrancing the spellbound listeners, who hung in eager 
and silent rapture. 

The girl seemed inspired with her own music, and 
oblivious to all the eyes concentrated upon her. Sud- 
denly, in the midst of one of the most beautiful passages, 
the musician paused, gazed for one moment with a wild 
and distracted stare at the open doorway of the hall, and 
then, without any further warning, fell forward upon the 
piano. 

The suddenness of the occurrence prevented any 
immediate offer of assistance. Henri was about to spring 
upon the stage, when he felt himself detained by a strong 
hand laid upon his shoulder. He turned to shake it off, 
and to his amazement beheld the tall form of Dupont, the 
Chief of Police. 

‘*Excuse me, Monsieur le Capitaine,” said the chef, 
bending forward and whispering in the young man’s ear. 
**You must come with me at once.” 

‘In a moment, Dupont—in a moment!” he replied, 
struggling to shake off the powerful grasp. ‘‘ You per- 
ceive mademoiselle has fainted ’’—pointing to the crowd 
that was now collecting around the piano. ‘‘ Let me see 
her for a momeat, and then wf 

‘“*Not a moment,” said the stern voice of the official. 
“A terrible tragedy has occurred. Monsieur le Maire 
has been murdered !” 


Cuarter XXVIII. 

How THE distance between the Hotel de Ville and the 
mayor's residence was accomplished, neither of the 
young men could ever satisfactorily explain. 
retained enough presence of mind to whisper the dread- 
ful tidings to Aristide, who was little less alarmed than 
his friend. 

In fact, Vis was so completely overcome by this intelli- 
gence, which realized all the sad prophecies of Monsieur 
Leon, that it was some time before he was able to collect 
his scattered senses, and to remember that there had 
been other persons in the mayor’s house besides the 
unfortunate gentleman himself. 

To Vis’s faltering and hesitating question as to the 
safety of the ladies, Dupont replied that Monsieur Dan- 
tan had been the only victim, and that both the ladies 
were unharmed. 

*« Sacre bleu! monsieur. That little baroness is a big 
card. Upon my word, she has the courage of a man, and 
it is entirely due to her brayery that both she and Made- 
moiselle Henriette did not share the fate of monsieur. 
Such courage in one so frail and delicate, ma foi, it is 
admirable.” 

The enthusiasm of the chef was such, that he had not 
finished singing the praise of Madame d’Aubrac when 
the party reached their destination. 

It seemed only a few moments since they had left this 
house, and the mocking words of the baroness appeared 
to Vis to be still ringing in his ears ; and yet in those few 
moments, how much had taken place! Great care had 
been ~ised to keep the affair a secret, and the same quiet 
and silence reigned about the front of the house as when 
the young men had last descended its steps. 

There was no appearance of any light in the many win- 
dows ; but yet the door was opened immediately upon 


Dupont’s knock by a gendarme, who whispered to his | 


superior that Monsieur Claude Duquesnay had arrived, 
and was in the library. 

“‘ That is well,” replied the chief. ‘‘ This way, gentle- 
men.” 


Henri had | 





The patter of their footsteps on the open floor sounded 
ghostly and hollow, as, following their guide, they passed 
up the unlighted hall, and ascending the broad staircase, 
finally reached the door of the little study in which Aris- 
tide had so lately pressed the hand of the man whose 
corpse he was now to look upon. 

Without any formality Dupont admitted them to the 
small apartment, dimly lighted by a shaded lamp upon 
the table. 

A number of gentlemen were assembled in the room, 
among whom Aristide recognized, in addition to the Juge 
d'Instruction, Monsieur Duquesnay, several others with 
whose faces he was familiar. They were talking in that 
low, suppressed tone which seems so indissolubly identi- 
fied with the presence of the dead. 

There was little change in the appearance of the room ; 
the escritoire was still covered with its pile of papers and 
letters, some of which had been scattered on the floor ; 
with this exception, there was no evidence of any disturb- 
ance or disarrangement. The dark walnut chairs, with 
their covering of green morocco, stood in their accus- 
tomed positions, as did the large table and the other 
pieces of furniture ; the pictures, and the statues on their 
brackets, all—all were as they had been when Aristide ex- 
changed that last bon-soir with their ill-fated owner. He 
could scarcely subdue the shudder that ran through him 
as he crossed the threshold. 

Monsieur Claude advanced to meet them, and pressing 
Henri’s hand sympathetically, led him to the couch on 
which lay the last remains of the murdered man. 

The dark-green covering of the sofa threw out in bold 
relief the pallid face. A stern frown was stamped upon 
tbe rigid features, and the whole countenance, indeed, 
indicated that the mayor had not fallen an unresisting 
victim. 

Had he not been prepared for the sight, Aristide would 
undoubtedly have been horrified to see the impression of 
that mysterious cross upon the brow of the dead, but 
Leon’s own words had warned him to expect what he was 
now beholding. 

To Henri the shock was much greater. Entirely una- 
ware of the revelations his uncle had made to Vis, this 
frightful sight, coming upon him without any warning, 
reduced him to speechless and trembling terror. He 
seemed not to hear the words of consolation whispered 
into his ear by the judge, but, numbed and bewildered, he 
stood staring, a statue of silent grief. 

Said Vis to himself, ‘‘ So then after all the sword of Dam- 
ocles has fallen’’; and observing how vain were Monsieur 
Claude’s efforts at consolation, he drew that gentleman 
aside, and begged from him an account of what had hap- 
pened prior to their arrival. 

‘“The story was a short one. A passing gendarme had 
been alarmed by the sound of a woman's voice crying for 
help. Obtaining admission through the rear, and making 
his way up-stairs, the man came suddenly upon the body 
of Monsieur Dantan, stretched upon the floor of the hall, 
immediately in front of the open door of his study. A 
short examination convinced the gendarme that the 
mayor was dead, but so alarmed was he at the sight of 
that ill-omened mark upon the forehead, that it was some 
time before he thought of seeking for assistance. The 
cries for help were still repeated, and fearing a public ex- 
citement, he hastened to ascend to the flight above, and 
to assure the frightened ladies that there was no longer 
any danger. Having quieted their fears and begged them 
to be silent, the man hastened away to the office of the 
Chief de Police. Monsieur Dupont at once assembled a 
number of his men, and having sent messengers to warn 
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the friends of Monsieur Dantan, immediately repaired to 
the house. Under the instructions of the chief the body 
was borne into the library and placed upon the sofa. 
This had scarcely been accomplished when Duquesnay 
and the other gentlemen arrived, amongst them Dr. 
Bulot. The examination was then made, and it was 
ascertained that the unfortunate gentleman had perished 
from a wound inflicted with a knife, which had pierced 
the heart, producing almost instant death. Duquesnay 
was the first to remember the nephew, and it was he who 
had sent Monsieur Dupont to warn the young s: 

** And the assassin ?” 

‘* Not a trace, as usual. Not a trace.” 

“But you have spoken with the ladies ? 


idier.” 


have seen something ?” 

*‘Indeed you are right! But I confess I have been so 
overcome by this sad occurrence, that I was really in- 
capable of thought.” 

‘In that case, if you don’t mind, I myself will speak 
to Madame d’Aubrac. 


I understand she is unharmed 


**Dupont says it was she who gave the alarm, and is | 


loud in her praise. You will find both madame and 
mademoiselle up-stairs, and I would take it as a favor if 
you would see them at once.” 

““With great pleasure. I will go immediately.” 


Having ascertained which room was occupied by the | 


ladies, Aristide hurried thither and rapped timidly upon 
the panels of the door. A voice from within, which he 
recognized as that of 
there?” Upon giving his name the door was quickly 
opened, and Angelique threw herself into his arms. 
Whatever had been the courage displayed by the bar- 
oness, the little lady was now evidently well pleased to 
have a protector to cling to. She had undoubtedly been 


frightened, and well frightened, too, for all the old au- | 


thority had disappeared, and it was a timid, trembling 
woman who clung so closely to the young man’s neck and 
sobbed upon his breast. 

Madame was in want of consolation, and a great deal of 
it. Aristide hastened to try the effect of a kiss. 
result was satisfactory, and led to a frequent repetition of 
the soothing remedy. 

Oh, what an ignominious position for a philosopher 
and stoic! Kissing and embracing with all the ardor of 
a foolish young lover ! 

After a time the consolation proved effective, and An- 
gelique growing calmer, at length found herself able to 
give Vis an account of the adventures of the night. 

“You remember, mon cher, my last words—that you 
might return to enjoy the rest of the concert. We were 
still laughing over this foolish jest of mine, when we 


reached the head of the stairs, and perceived a light still | 


burning iv Monsieur Dantan’s study. Henriette knocked 
at the door. Monsieur Leon was greatly surprised to see 
us ; he had been writing, and still held the pen in his 
hand. There was an air of preoccupation about him 
even while listening to his niece’s account of her faint- 
ness, Which I could not but nctice. He expressed a 
regret that we should have been forced to veturn before 
the termination of the concert. I could see that he was 
anxious to return to his writing, and so hurried Henriette 
away. The door of the study was already closed and 
locked before we had ascended half way to our room. 

“*Uncle must be very busy this evening. I wonder 
what he can be at work upon, Henriette said, as 
entered her chamber and began our preparations 
the night. 

** Whether the room was close or not. I cannot remem- 


we 
for 





Since the | 
alarm came from them, is it not possible that they might | 


| paralyzed and helpless. 


| dence of my own senses ; and yet, if my eyes were to he 


madame, demanded ‘* Who was | 


| that this was the unknown murderer. 


The | 


you ?’ 





ber, but very shortly after our entrance my friend began 
to complain of a return of the giddiness which she had 
experienced in the concert-hall. I bathed her forehead 
with cold water, but this failed to afford relief; it was 
then I recollected that I had left my flacon of sal-volatile 
in the music-room, and proposed to go at once in search 
of it. Henriette would not listen to my going alone, and 
followed me, in spite of my efforts to dissuade her. 

‘**T carried the candle. Henriette followed closely behind 
We descended to the lower floor, and passing along 
the unlighted hall, we reached the salon. The flickering 


me. 


| light of my candle faintly illuminated the room, and it 


was some time before we could find the object of our 
Henriette was the first to perceive the flacon 
lying upon the piano, and started-toward it. It was at 


search. 


this moment that my eyes turned in the direction of the 
large bow window which formed one side of the apart- 


ment. The thiek curtains had been drawn back, and the 


| silvery raysf the full moon poured in through the case- 


ment. It was a picture of pure and serene loveliness ; 


{and yet, as I gazed, on a sudden I felt a thrill of icy 


horror shoot through me, freezing the very blood in my 
veins. 

«Ror a moment I was incapable of speech or motion, 
I could scarcely trust the evi- 


relied upon, there, below the thick folds of the curtain, 
were plainly visible two feet in coarse, clumsy shoes—tlie 
feet of a man! 

**At once, as if by magic, all the danger of our situation 
rushed upon me; an inspiration from Heaven told me 
How to warn Hen- 
riette was my first thought, for I felt satisfied that the 
man was watching us. I knew that the slightest act on 
my part which betrayed my knowledge of his presence 
would bring him upon us. How was I to warn Henriette ? 
If I told her abruptly, her terror might prove our ruin. 
I was scarcely a moment in making up my mind. 

‘Henriette had taken the candle from my hand on en- 
tering the room. With a laugh whose tremulousness I 
feared would betray my emofion, I sprang forward, and 
caught my friend by the arm. ‘You are afraid of the 
dark, Henriette, you know you are,’ and with a repetition 
of that feigned laughter, I bent down and blew out the 
light, at the same time passing my arm around her waist 
and hurrying her out of the room. ‘Oh, you silly crea- 
ture ! said Henriette, struggling against my efforts to 
drag her forward, ‘What in the world is the matter with 
[ could not speak, I could only persevere in what 


| seemed to me our only chance of safety; and we had 


reached the stairway, when, to my unutterable horror, I 
heard the sound of stealthy footsteps behind us. We 
were pursued ! 

‘Fear lent me tenfold strength, and almost lifting 
Henriette in my arms, I flew up the staircase. At last 
the assassin seemed conscious that I had discovered his 
presence, and throwing off all concealment, exchanged 
his catlike pace for a rapid and noisy run. I thought 
that all was over. There were many steps yet between us 
and safety—the open doorway of our room. Henriette, 
terrified, though unaware of the cause, hung heavy upon 
myarm. I could hear the deep breathing of our pursuer, 
as it seemed, close at hand. I groaned, and sinking down, 


gave 


myself up for lost. 

“At this moment the door of the study was thrown 
open, and Monsieur Leon appeared in the lighted en- 
trance. He uttered a ery of astonishment and dismay. 


| The murderer’s foot was on the staircase ; he turned, and 


‘ clore @ second renetition of the ery was-possible he h ud 
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sprung upon Monsieur Dantan, and seized him by the 


throat. The struggle was short, but fierce and desperate. 
Scarcely a word was spoken. In the shadowy light the 
combatants were barely visible, but the face of that 
wretch, although I saw it for scarcely a moment, was 
branded upon my mind never to be forgotten. A fright- 
ful face, white and ghastly as that of a corpse, with eyes 
which shone with a phosphorescent light, and short, 
closely-cropped white hair, which stood up like the 
bristles of an infuriated beast. 

‘‘How I sat there and watched this fight for life and 
death I cannot imagine, but my faculties seemed as clear 
as they are now. I can even remember some words that 
dropped from one of the combatant’s lips : ‘ For his sake, 
for his sake, dog! Do you hear ?’ 

“T saw the blue flash of steel in the lamplight ; I 
heard a deep hollow groan and the fall of a heavy body. 
The crisis had come. 

‘‘Something whispered to me, ‘Save yourself! Save 
yourself! I staggered to my feet, and raising Henriette 
in my arms, for the poor girl had fainted, I hurried up 
the stairs. It was a narrow escape; for our pursuer, 
throwing off all disguise, came clattering up the steps at 
full speed. It was a narrow escape indeed. His hand 
was on the knob of the door as I succeeded in shooting 
the bolt on the inner side, and, feeling for the time at 
least a sense of safety, sank down on the floor by the side 
of the motionless and unconscious body of my friend. 

“The strength which had upheld me for so long now 
abandoned me. I could hear the muttered execrations of 
the man as he struggled to break open the door. A 
dazed and bewildered sensation came over me, and then 
everything was a blank. 

‘**How long I lay in that fainting condition I do not 
know, but when I regained the use of my faculties, 
everything was as silent as death. I crawled to the 
window, and threw it open. The night-air completed my 
eure. The whole terrible scene which I had just passed 
through returned to me, and with it came the thought 
that the murderer might return to finish his work. If I 
could make the servants hear me! I called out at the 
top of my voice for help; and, thank God, my first ery 
was answered. I don’t know what followed. I suppose 
I must have fainted again. Oh, it was terrible, terrible ! 
I shall never forget that man’s face—those gleaming 
Oh, Aristide, you must take me away from here at 
once. I would not live in this place for millions.” 

Angelique here became quite hysterical. More con- 
solation was evidently necessary, and this time the 
stoicism of the philosopher disappeared in the ardor of 
the lover, who had just recovered his pet lamb from the 
knife of the butcher. 

When Vis returned to the study some time afterward, 
he found Monsieur Duquesnay impatiently awaiting him. 

With breathless interest and many an exclamation of 
astonishment, the judge listened to Aristide’s résumé of 
Madame d’Aubrac’s story. 

“This is a most unfortunate affair!” he exclaimed, as 
Aristide terminated the narrative. ‘‘Not only the death 
of poor Leon, but his death at this moment ; for, had he 
lived until to-morrow, I have reason to believe we should 
have fathomed the mystery which has so long perplexed 
us. See! look at this ! It was found beside the body, 
and is stained with the poor fellow’s blood.” 

The object in question was a half-sheet of paper cov- 
ered with writing. It was torn across the middle, and 
spotted in many places with blotches of blood. 

Drawing near to the shaded lamp, Aristide read the 
following in the handwriting of the dead map: 


eyes! 


“My Dear CLAUDE: You will come to me as soon as this 
reaches you. Have made a great and terrible discovery. All is 
clear to me, and I know the hand that struck our friend Marrois 
and those two unfortunate women. I can scarcely bear the 
moments of suspense until I shall have related to you what you 
should long ago have known, My friend, I have deceived you, 
and the sense of this deceit weighs me down with crushing force. 
Through all this time I have held the clew to these murders, and 
yet, miserable wretch that I am, I lacked the courage to reveal it. 
But now delay is no longer possible. Every moment is precious. 
I myself may fall even before I can complete my work. Oh, my 
God! Why have I delayed this thing ? No; I cannot wait until 
Isee you. I must tell you now. Something within me impels me 
to it. As surely as I live, Claude Duquesnay, this frightful as- 
sassin is——” 

The writing ceased at this point. The lower half of 
the sheet of paper had been roughly torn away. 

‘‘He was writing this letter at the moment when he 
was surprised by the miserable assassin,’’ said the judge, 
in a grave voice. ‘It was found beneath his body. Thet 
portion torn away was the work of the murderer.” 





CuapreR XXIX. 

Ir would be impossible to picture the excitement of 
the townpeople when the news of the mayor’s death was 
made public. On this occasion there was no violent 
denunciations of official neglect ; no sneers or sareasms, 
leveled at the inefficiency of the police. People spoke 
with bated breath in whispers, and the assurance that 
the authorities possessed information which would un- 
doubtedly lead to the discovery of the criminal failed to 
quiet the popular uneasiness. 

In an interview between Aristide and the Juge d’In- 
struction on the day after the mayor’s death, the young 
man had explained in full all that had taken place 
between him and Leon, as well as the discoveries made 
in the cottage of Mére Simon. 

Duquesnay considered the matter of so much import- 
ance, that he had seht a gendarme immediately to bring 
the old woman before him. ‘'To all questions, however, 
she absolutely refused to reply, nor would she give the 
slightest information as to how those names came to be 
scratched on the wall of her house. She was sullen and 
reticent. The only thing that could be elicited from her 
was an angry declaration that Marrois was a miserable 
villain, and his death a just punishment for his wicked- 
ness. 

After exhausting every means to compel the woman to 
speak, without success, the judge was obliged to commit 
her to prison, Of course nothing could be elicited from 
the crazy girl, and she was released and allowed to return 
to her hovel, and there for the present the case rested, 
whilst the police, assisted by the agent Guimand and two 
of his confréres, who had arrived from Paris, were busily 
at work ferreting out the criminal. 

The horrors of that awful night had produced a serious 
efiect upon Mademoiselle Rousel. She had been seized 
with a raging fever which had resulted in delirium, and 
of which the doctors spoke with grave and anxious faces. 

It was now that Angelique d’Aubrac came out in her 
true character. The brave little woman refused to leave 
the bedside of her friend, and night and day hung over 
the sufferer with a tender solicitude charming to behold. 
She had made all her preparations to return to Paris, but 
positively refused to move a step until she was able to 
take Henriette along with her. There she would be 
safe; there they did not murder people in that out- 
rageous manner. But first her friend must be well. And 
so shutting herself up in the sick-room, she sought by 





her attention to effect this purpose as soon as possible. 
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While the baroness was devoting herself to the niece, 
Aristide was equally as assiduous in his efforts to console 
the nephew. Henri was a prey to the deepest remorse. 
The remembrance of that interview with Valiska was 
almost unvearable, and he shuddered to think of his dis- 
loyaity to the man who had stood so long in the position 
of a father to him. Now that Leon was dead, he for the 
first time fully realized the extent of his guilt, and these 
painful recollections reduced him to despair. 

It was in vain that Aristide sought to console him by 
the insinuation that Mademoiselle Zortichoff was a 


| 


| 


tolled out a doleful requiem for the repose of the scul 
snatched so suddenly from its earthly dwelling - place 


| to meet its great eternal Judge. 


coquette, who was only too ready to trifle with the hearts | 


of men, and hence had really no right to complain, if she 
were sometimes paid back in her own coin. The phi- 


losopher even pretended to doubt the sudden display of | 


affection on the part of the young girl, and was cruel 
enough to repeat the charge brought against the blonde 
by Madame d’Aubrac, but with little avail. It was im- 


So amid the tears and lamentations of friends, and 
the regret of all who had known him, the body of Leon 
Dantan was committed to its last resting-place, in the 
tomb where had reposed for hundreds of years the dust 
of his honored and respected ancestors. 

With the first indications of improved health the bar- 
oness began her efforts to induce Henriette to leave Abois, 
and return with her to Paris. This was a task by no 
means difficult to accomplish ; the young girl was but too 
willing to accede to her friend's wishes ; the fright which 
she had experienced on the night of her uncle’s death was 
still unforgotten, and her greatest desire was to get as far 


| away as possible from a place linked so indissolubly with 


possible for Henri to doubt the truth of the love which | 


he had read in every feature of that beautiful face—in 


the dewy ‘enderness of the soft gray eyes and the warmth | 


of those thrilling kisses, whose perfumed sweetness still 


lingered in his recollection. No! In whatever else the 


such terrible memories. 

In addition to this, and as another inducement to her 
departure, came an order from the War Department, 
commanding a removal of the Hussars, some foolish men 
having written letters which, taken in connection with the 


recent crime, seemed to imply a distrust of the soldiers. 


girl might be false, he could not doubt the truth of her | 


love for him. 
earth, and he lacked the courage to reveal his weakness 
to Henriette, and seek the forgiveness which he felt he 
so little deserved. 

At his request, and to quiet the young man’s excitement, 
Vis had called two or three times at the cottage, but 
had failed to obtain admission. The only information he 


could elicit from the morose and growling guardian of | 


the threshold was the declaration that mademoiselle was 
too unwell to see visitors. 

On the second day after the concert, the obsequies of 
Leon Daiatan were held with a pomp and display such as 
Abois had never before witnessed. The houses, only a 
few days before gay with flags and banners, were hung 


Self-contempt crushed him to the very | 


Henri would be obliged to depart with his troops, and his 
cousin would be thus left entirely alone, should she con- 
tinue to reside in Abois. She therefore willingly accepted 


Angelique’s invitation, and immediately set about prepa- 


tions for her departure. 

Henriette’s first visit, when able to leave the house, had 
been to the unhappy fiancée of her uncle. The young 
girl, more fortunate than Vis, obtained admission to the 
house, and found her friend in a state of mournful 
apathy that moved her to the deepest pity ; so much so, 


| that whilst relating her plans the generous-hearted girl 


offered to sacrifice her proposed visit to Paris if Valiska 
would consent to come and share her home. This offer, 


| though received with the deepest expressions of grati- 


| tude, was firmly and decidedly refused. 


witR black draperies, and gloomy funereal hatchments | 
| desire was to remove as far as possible from this spot, in 
Every one was eager to do honor to the memory of a | 


adorned the doorways of the public buildings. 


man whose reputation for honesty and integrity had long 
been one of the proudest boasts of- the townpeople. 
There was a strong feeling, too, enlisted in this mortuary 
tribute—a desire to express the universal execration felt 
by every one for this accursed murderer, whose remorse- 
less hand had for the fourth time struck down one of the 
best and noblest of their citizens. 


life—years which she could never forget. 


Already three victims | 


slept beneath the green turf of St. Jean, and now a fourth | 


was to take his place beside them. 

For long years afterward, the memory of Monsieur 
Dantan’s funeral was the bright particular remembrance 
of all the old gossips, and many an idle moment was 
spent over brooms and washtubs in discussing the mag- 
nificence of the Jnteurement. 

A grand requiem Mass by Father Marteau, in the 
Church of Notre Dame de la Victoire, where the body had 
been lying in state since the fatal night. From thence 
the sad cor’éje marched in procession to the little ceme- 
tery. The catafalque was drawn by four horses, with 
ong housings of black velvet, and both it and the casket 
were almost hidden from sight under the profusion of 
floral offerings heaped upon them. The sad strains of 
Weber’s Funeral March swelled on the evening air from 
the band of the Hussars which headed the mournful pro- 
cession. The orphans in their little pink blouses; the 
grave officials of the town; the citizens, women, and 
men, with myrtles and evergreens, filed along the streets, 
a solemn and melancholy train; while the church-bells 





Mademoiselle 
Zortichoff announced that she herself would, in a short 
time, return to her native town in Russia. ‘‘ Her one 


which she had passed the most miserable years of her 
Every arrange- 
ment had been made, and her stay in Abois was now a 
question of hours.” 

‘*Poor girl,” said Henriette, relating an account of her 
visit to the Baroness d’Aubrac. ‘‘ Never in my life have 
I seen such complete dejection, such hopeless misery. 
Angelique, we have done Valiska an injustice. Surely 
she must have been deeply attached to my uncle to regret 
him so bitterly.” 

Out of regard for her friend’s feelings, madame sup- 
pressed the words that trembled on her lips, for she was 
a good hater, and the dislike and distrust which had 
rooted themselves in her breast when she first beheld 
Mademoiselle Zortichoff still remained us strong as ever. 

Aristide was, of course, to return to Paris with his lady- 
love. The hermit-life was at cn end for ever. And as he 
sat in the salon of his cottage on the evening before the 
day appointed for the departure, he could not but feel a 
sense of sadness steal over him as he looked around the 
quiet room in which he had passed so many hours of 
peaceful enjoyment. The future loomed up bright and 
rosy, but the mind of the philosopher was filled with dis- 
trust of all earthly things, and a low, deep sigh confessed 
the doubts that crowded thick and fast upon him. When 
could he again hope for the isolation which he had en- 
joved within the peaceful walls of the Hermitage, with no 
companion save his books and his cigars ? 

Alas! philosophy and metaphysics had, as usual, fallen 
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MONSTER EARTH-WORMS AND 


SEA-SERPENTS. .« 





before the irresistible and wicked little god of love, and 
though happy in the assurance of Angelique’s affection, 
there was, as has been said, a shade of doubt still linger- 
ing in the mind of the thinker. All his books had been 
packed up, his pictures and statues boxed away; the bare 
walls and empty shelves had nota little to do with the 
melancholy which had taken possession of him on this 
afternoon. From the depths of one of these fits of ab- 
straction he was aroused by the entrance of his little 
housemaid, Jeanne, who came to inform him that a boy, 
who wished to see him on urgent business, was waiting 
below. With another and deeper sigh of regret, Vis 
arose and descended to the street. 

The messenger, a peasant lad, handed him a note; it 
was without envelope, merely a half-sheet of paper, 
hastily folded, and bearing his address in the hand- 
writing of a woman. 


He opened it with a slight expression of surprise, which | 


deepened at the first glance into the wildest excitement. 
The note was short, and in the fewest words possible 
warned him that if he would save the life of his friend 


Captain Dantan, he must hasten without a moment's | 


There was no signa- 
But 


delay to the cottage of Mére Simon. 
ture, and the writing was strange and unfamiliar. 


the warning was plain, and after the tragic events of the | 
| more marvelous than Rapp’s description and figure (pub- 


last few months, Aristide felt that this was not to be trifled 
with. The only information he could obtain from the 
boy was the fact that the note had been handed him by a 
vailed lady. 

“Do you know the way to the cottage of Mére Simon ?” 
he demanded. 
. Lhe lad replied in the affirmative. 

**Then this is for you, if you guide me there as quickly 
as possible.” 

The glitter of the offered gold pieces sent the mes- 
senger off at a speed which sorely taxed all Aristide’s 


powers to emulate. ( To be continued.) 





POPE AND BETTERTON. 


During the dark days of December I had the privilege 
of examining at Caen Wood, the seat of Lord Mansfield, 
a few relics of Pope, and some other objects of interest 
which are not easily accessible. These include the bust 
of Homer, presented to the first Lord Mansfield by the 
poet. The most important of the relics and the special 
object of my quest was, however, the portrait of Better- 
ton, which Pope in his early years is known to have 
painted. That the portrait existed at Caen Wood during 
the last century was stated in the Biographia Britannica. 

Recent inquiries as to its existence have, however, been 
fruitless, and I accepted with adequate acknowledg- 
ments the permission to inspect it. The portrait, which 
is a half-length, hangs in the billiard-room facing the 
light, and immediately beneath a characteristic and 
known portrait of Pope by Pond. It shows the actor a 
strong-built man of ripe years, with a bright intelligent 
face, a high complexion, and a rather burly figure. The 
original work from which it is taken belonged once to the 
Duke of Dorset. It is now in the dining-room at Knole, 
where is also a second portrait, by Kneller, dated 1708, 
which shows the actor an old man with white hair, in a 
sea-green gown. 

In the picture copied by Pope, Betterton is much 
younger, and wears a black robe. Both the original and 
the copy were, I am told with characteristic kindness by 
Mr. Scharf, on view at the Portrait Exhibition of 1867. 
Pope’s workmanship is deficient in vigor and expression. 








Its coloring, so far as could be judged under the in, 
fluences of a December sky, is dark and sound. The 
interest of a work of this kind connecting two men go 
eminent in their respective ways, who met in the ad- 
vanced age of the one and the youth of the other, is 
incontestable. 

Other paintings to be seen at Caen Wood include 
**The Village Politicians” of Sir David Wilkie, a superb 
portrait of the first earl by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and a 
portrait of Lady Stormont by Romney, which may almost 
be regarded as that artist’s masterpiece. Caen Wood is 
not seen at its best under December influences, and when 
the family is absent. Its rose-garden, sheltered from the 
north winds by the imposing rows of pines with which 


| the visitor to Highgate is familiar, must, however, be in 


Summer a veritable bower of Arcadia. The library at 


Caen Wood is a singularly handsome room, well stocked 
with folios and quartos. 


EARTH-WORMS AND SkA- 
SERPENTS. 
Tue descriptions published from time to time of the 
appearance and dimensions of the great sea-serpent are no 


MONSTER 


lislied about forty years ago) of the great South African 
earth-worm measuring six feet two inches in length and 
proportionally thick. Multiply a boa-constrictor by the 
quotient obtained by dividing the dimensions of this 
monster by those of common worms, and we get the out- 
side magnitude of the sea-serpent as described by modern 
marines. 

The great earth-worm is no longer questionable. Mr. 
F. E. Beddard, of the Zoological Gardens, has obtained a 
living specimen of the same species as that described by 
Rapp, but not quite so large, on/y between four and five 
feet long and about half an inch in diameter. It is neces- 
sary to say ‘‘ about,” as the creature stretches out and re- 
tracts so extensively, like his smaller ordinary cousins, 
which he externally resembles. The monsters are de- 
scribed as “fairly abundant in the neighborhood of Port 


| Elizabeth and other parts of Cape Colony,” but, like our 


homely moles, keep out of sight excepting when heavy 
rains threaten them with drowning. Then they come to 
the surface, which is covered with hundreds of the inter- 
esting creatures crawling about in all directions. When 
this happens they rarely find their way back again but 
wander miserably until shriveled and killed by the sun. 
The thrifty Chinaman would permit no such waste of 
animal food in his country. 

Apropos of the sea-serpent, few people are aware that 
much valuable evidence concerning them is suppressed 
by the flippant sneering of the class of writers who re- 
quire no other qualification than ignorance of the subject 
on which they write, viz., the skeptical critics who set up 
their own imaginings to contradict the evidence of other 
men’s senses. Scores, perhaps hundreds, of trustworthy 
mariners of all ranks in both the naval and mercantile 
services, have seen what they believe to be such a crea- 
ture, but they refuse to publish any account of their ob- 
servations, knowing they will be insulted, publicly gib- 
beted as fools or liars, if they do. 

It should be remembered that two distinct monsters 
are described by the Norwegians. First the ‘‘ Kraken,” 
‘‘ Kraxen,” or ‘‘ Krabben,” which, as Bishop Pontoppi- 
dan says, is ‘‘incontestably the largest sea-monster in the 
world,” measuzable in miles, the back or upper part of 
which, the learned prelate tells us, ‘‘ seems to be in ap- 
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pearance about an English mile-and-a-half in cireumfer- 
ence ; some say more, but I choose the least for greater 
certainty.” : 

I have seen this myself, described it in the early 
editions of ‘‘Through Norway with a Knapsack,” and 
made a drawing of it as frontispiece to the last edition. 
Its petrified remains, revealing the whole of its struc- 
ture, are still on the spot, and may be examined by 
anybody. 

Then there is the lesser creature, the ‘‘soe orm” or 
sea-worm, or sea-serpent of British mariners. The bishop 
says : “‘ Though one cannot have an opportunity of taking 
the exact dimensions of the creature, yet all that have 
seen it are unanimous in affirming, as far as they can 
judge at a distance, it appears to be of the length of a 
cable, i.e., one hundred fathoms, or six hundred English 
feet.” Though I have not seen this minor monster my- 
self, I shall not be at all surprised to learn that in fishing 
fora broken submarine cable, or in the course of deep- 
sea dredging or trawling, some osseous fragments of the 
soe orm may one day be brought to the surface. 

The history of aerolites should be studied by those who 
assume that their own ignorance of anything demon- 
strates its non-existence. For several centuries the ac- 
counts of eyewitnesses who affirmed that they saw stones 
fall from heaven were treated with scorn and ridicule, 
even when those stones were picked up and shown, like 
that weighing fifty-six pounds which fell at Wold Cot- 
tage in Yorkshire in 1796, and was sent to London; and 
that weighing two hundred and seventy pounds which 
fell in Alsace, and remained for three centuries suspended 
by a chain in the church at Einsisheim. 

In 1799 the majority of the Fellows of the Royal Society 
smiled at the credulity of Sir Joseph Banks; and the 
sneering prevailed well into the present century. Now 
we know that such stones have fallen upon the earth in 
countless millions, and still continue to fall. 








EARLY SUN-GLOWS. 


Tue very remarkable sun-glows of recent years 
having attracted a considerable amount of attention 
among scientists, and being believed by many to be 
wholly unprecedented in the history of the earth, it may 
be of interest and value te give an account of the occa- 
sions on which similar phenomena have been observed in 
North Europe, according to the most reliable Scandi- 
navian historians. 

Such purple glows as we have recently admired have 
been observed in the earliest times, when people be- 
lieved that they were warnings from Heaven of great 
coming disasters, as, for instance, war, plague, or famine. 
There appears, however, to be no reliable record of such 
a phenomenon until the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Thus, in the Summer of 1553, such a glow, or, as it was 
then called, fire-sign, was observed all over Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, and, strangely enough, a terrible 
plague visited these countries in the same year. In 
Copenhagen its ravages were so great, that the academi- 
cal lectures at the University had to be adjourned for 
several months, and the students left the capital. 

The next glow was seen in the year 1636, when sailors, 
returning to Copenhagen from voyages in the Baltic and 
the North Sea, reported that for weeks the sky seemed on 
fire after sunset, and also in that year a plague visited the 
shores of Sweden and Denmark. By these coincidences 
popular superstition was further strengthened, although 
it was subsequently proved that the purple glow seen in 





1636 was caused by a terrible eruption of Hekla, the 
great Iceland volcano. 

On the night of January 4th, 1661, a frightful storm 
broke over North Europe. One whirlwind after the 
other unroofed houses and uprooted trees in hundreds, 
while the tide rose so high on the coast of Jutland, that 
large districts were flooded. For several days the sky 
seemed a bath of lurid fire, and a great terror was caused 
amongst the population, most of whom believed that the 
Day of Judgment had come. The celebrated Danish 
historian, Bishop Jules Birkerod, writes in his diary 
‘that the sky was terrible to behold ; it looked as if on 
fire”; while his father, Professor Jacob Birkerod, asserts 
that he felt shocks of earthquake in the Island of Funen. 
The same authority records that evil prophets predicted 
the last day, and, as the phenomenon passed without dis- 
aster, they stated that it had only been postponed for a 
period of three years to give sinners time for repentance. 
When August 6th, 1664, arrived, great terror prevailed 
in Denmark, and all churches were thronged to sutfo- 
cation. 

The next phenomenon of this nature was seen through- 
out Denmark, according to the first-named authority, on 
May 22d, 1680, at sunrise. Long before the sun rose 
the entire heavens were filled with a blood-red light, 
and when the sunbeams shot forth, ‘‘ liquid fire seemed 
to rain from the sky.” Again people became terribly 
alarmed, which was further increased by the report of a 
great comet approaching the earth ; when it finally be- 
came visible in the following December, the popular 
mind was in a state of perfect madness. 

Another aerial phenomenon occurred in Denmark on 
Shrove Tuesday, 1707. At about seven o'clock, two 
enormous beams of light were seen running from W.N. W. 
to N.N.E., which made night for several hours as light 
as day. Some, however, refer this phenomenon to the 
aurora borealis, but it is strange that it should not have 
been more widely recognized as such in that country. 

But the most recent true sun-glow was observed in 
1783—one hundred and two years ago—throughout Scan- 
dinavia. It first became visible in Copenhagen, on May 
29th, and lasted until the end of September. This glow 
is stated also to have been seen in the whole of Europe, 
as well as Asia and Africa, in that year. The sky was red 
as blood at sunset and sunrise, but there was one great 
difference between this phenomenon and the last one, 
viz., that the sun’s disk was semi-obscured during the 
day, and almost completely so when rising and setting. 
In other respects, as, for instance, temperature, heat and 
cold, moisture and drought, the phenomena of 1783 was 
identical with the last one witnessed. This glow, too, 
caused great consternation in North Europe, the last day 
being believed to be at hand. It should be mentioned as 
a point of weighty importance that, in the Spring of the 
same year (the exact date is unknown), a frightful erup- 
tion of the Skapta Jékul, in Iceland, took place. This 
glow seemed in many respects to have resembled that of 
1636, when Hekla was in terrific activity. 

It will thus be seen that, although our records of 
sun-glows, such as the recent ones, are limited to one or 
two instances, the phenomenon has been observed in 
North Europe, more or less prominently, on several occa- 
sions during the last three centuries. 








Ir men would employ in doing good to others but a 
small portion of the time they spend in doing harm 
to themselves misery would soon be driven from the 
earth. 























SPRING FLOWERS. 


Up through the wrinkled and naked earth, 
Tenderly sweet, tenderly fair, 
Crocuses blossom, snowdrops peep, 
Shyly, modestly, everywhere; 
Pale and purple violets creep, 
Filling with sweet perfume the air; 
Bluebells nod and daffodils stare ; 
Under the moss the hyacinths sleep, 
And dream not of sorrow or eare 
Waiting—waiting for Summer’s birth. 








Deep in each dell and mossy vale 

Lifts up the orchid her curious crown ; 
Lovingly peeps the primrose pale 

At the cowslips, golden, orange and brcewn; 
The hedges are whitening for May, 

Where the fragrant, vagrant dog-rose blushes, 
And Winter has passed away. 

When the bindweed peers through the bushes, 
All Nature is smiling to-day, 

As the breath of the springtime flushes, 
As the blushing buds from the apple-trees fall, 
And the flaunting stag-flower stately and tall, 








With the waterlily, queen of them all, 
Bloom down by the reeds and the rushes. 


The hawthorn scatters her petals fair, 
The lilac sighs to the sleepy air, 
The golden laburnums quiver; 
The chestnut spreads out his stately arms, 
Bending beneath his leafy charms, 
And blossoms over the river; 
And the waters murmur as they steal by, 
And west winds whisper and south winds sigh: 
Oh, that the springtime could last for evar. 





——— 


AT THE SAME MOMENT SHE FELT SOMETHING COLD CREEPING ON HER NECK,.”—SEE NEXT PAGE. 


ACROSS HER LOVER'S LIPS, 


Vol. XIX., No, 4—30. 
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AN ODD GIRL. 


By LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 


Tue large parlor was invitingly cozy in the deepening 
twilight ; rich crimson curtains draped the windows over 
delicate lace; a cheerful fire of cannel coal burned in 
the grate ; through an open door the plants of a con- 
servatory could be seen ; the air was sweet with the scent 
of a great basket of flowers that stood on a table ; a bird 
in a cage twittered as the gas was turned up to dispel the 
gloom that began to creep into the corners. 

A daintily dressed lady moved restlessly about the 
room. She was in the pride of her youth and beauty, 
and there was in her bearing that indescribable some- 
thing that marks the woman who has been greatly ad- 
mired—not that there was any disagreeable suggestion 
of vanity or self-consciousness in her manner, but the 
arrangement of her hair, the ruffles on her throat, even 
the turn of her head, all said, ‘‘I am beautiful.” 

She was twenty-three years old, and had been for more 
seasons than she always cared to remember one of the 
acknowledged belles of the city ; and now Ann was com- 
ing home—her sister, four years younger than herself, 
who had been five years in Europe finishing her education. 

She was a bright child, but decidedly plain, when she 
left—what would she be now? Accomplished, no doubt. 
Clever she had always been. Would she be pretty also ? 

Mr. and Mrs. Lynch had gone to meet Ann; but Ger- 
trude had been all day at a fashionable reception, and 
had but just come home in time to welcome her sister. 

And here she was! A carriage stopped before the 
house. Gertrude hurried to the door. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lynch came in, their faces beaming with joy, and close 
behind was Ann. 

At first there was only a confusion of kisses and ex- 
clamations ; then Gertrude drew her sister before the 
fire, and as she unclasped her cloak, said : 

‘* Now let me look at you and see how much you have 
changed.” 

“A good deal, I suppose,” replied Ann. ‘‘But one 
thing is quite certain, Gertie, dear. You are more beau- 
tiful than ever, and I am not handsome at all.” 

No, she was not handsome, but she was certainly 
striking-looking. She was tall above the average, with a 
fine, full figure, which had a certain squareness of out- 
line that was not altogether graceful. 

She had large eyes ; but then she had also a large nose 
and a large mouth ; indeed, the peculiarity of her face 
was that it was rather a small face, and seemed to be 
covered all over with features. 

She had abundant hair, but it was of an uncertain 
brown, and absolutely would not curl. She wore it 
parted on one side and smootlily brushed back. 

Her complexion was entirely colorless. Still, her eyes 
were brilliant and her teeth remarkably good, so that 
Gertrude ended her scrutiny by a compliment on them. 

‘Well, what do you think of me ?” inquired Ann. 

‘You look immensely clever,” replied Gertrude ; ‘‘and 
your teeth are simply perfect.” 

“Yes; they are my strong point,” replied Ann. “I 
am well aware I haven’t many, and I have been faithful 
to my dentist. When I went over, there was on the ship 
an old lady who made quite a pet of me; I wrote you 
about her, you recollect. When she bade me good-by, 
as her parting advice, she said, ‘Now, my dear, always 
remember two things—to take care of your soul and of 
your teeth.’” 





During dinner and in the evening Gertrude watched 
her sister closely, with constantly increasing pleasure in 
having her at home and admiration for her talents. 

Many of their young friends came in to welcome the 
traveler, and in the lively conversation Ann more than 
held her own. 

She might not be pretty, but she was certainly remark- 
ably bright, and Gertrude resolved that she should be a 
social success. 

When at last their visitors were all gone, Gertrude 
coaxed her sister into her own tasteful room. 

“If you are not too tired,” she said, ‘‘let us have a 
little talk before you go to bed.”” And she drew her on 
the sofa beside her. 

‘Just a few moments,” replied Ann. ‘You must 
know that I am tremendously hygienic, take mitten 
baths, never wear anything tight above the waist, and 
must sleep eight hours every night. However, I will 
stay a few moments, for I want you to tell me, Gertie, 
exactly what you think of me, and my best rd/e for society 
success, 

‘IT think you are ever so clever,” replied Gertrude, 
heartily. 

““Oh, yes,” said Ann, carelessly ; ‘‘I suppose I am 
clever—that is, I am not a fool ; but, then, whether I have 
really talent to achieve anything, I do not know. How- 
ever, we'll admit that I am bright. 
what I think about myself.” 

‘“Well, what, dear ?” 

‘“*T can’t be beautiful, that is evident, and I think I had 
better be odd.” 

** Odd !” repeated Gertrude. 

‘** Yes,” continued Ann, calmly. ‘You see, Iam odd, 
anyway ; my waist is big, and I won’t crimp my hair. 
Oh, yes; I think my most tetling réle will be to be odd.” 

And odd she certainly was. 

Very soon she had achieved quite a reputation in their 
circle for jher oddity. She dressed in a peculiar style 
that was all her own. As she said she would not wear 
anything tight about the waist, corsets she utterly dis- 
carded, and her gowns were all cut in some loose fashion. 
But they had a marked style of their own; they were 
extremely esthetic, and wstheticism was just then the 
rage. 

She was fond of robes cut in one piece from the 
shoulder to the feet, with a huge sash tied about her for 
a girdle. 'Then she chose the oddest colors for her cos- 
tumes, and, with her hair high on her head, disdaining 
even the smallest ringlet on her forehead, she was alto- 
gether 4 very striking figure. 

At the end of a month of gayety, Gertrude one morn- 
ing said to her, with great satisfaction : 

*« Ann, your réle of being old is a tremendous success.” 

““Oh, I suppose so,” replied Ann, indifferently. ‘I 
thought it would be rather my best idea. Since it has 
been demonstrated that a man in this country can make 
everybody run after him because he wears knee-breeches, 
it is manifest that a woman may do immense things 
through the study of the gospel of queer gowns.” 

“Tt is not your gowns alone,” replied Gertrude. 
your brilliancy in conversation also.” 

“And is that odd?” asked Ann, with a slight sneer. 
‘Tt does not say much for the tone of New York society 
that cleverness in speech is an oddity.” 


Now I'll tell you 


“It’s 
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Gertrude laughed. 

“You are really beginning to be called a wit, do you 
know ?” she said, her pretty face glowing with pleasure 
at her sister’s success. ‘‘ Mr. Cameron told me last even- 
ing that he thought you werc the brainiest girl he ever 
met ?” 

“Did he say that ?” asked Ann, with a sudden eager 
look in her large eyes: 

‘Indeed he did ; and I’m certain that he admires you 
immensely,” replied Gertrude. 

“T’m not so sure of that,” said Ann. ‘“ He looks at 
you as if he thought you the most beautiful creature in 
the world.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” replied Gertrude, quickly. ‘‘ He 
may think me a pretty fool, but he has a genuine admi- 
ration for you.” 

As the weeks passed on, this assurance of Gertrude’s 
seemed to be more and more well founded. 

George Cameron was a resident of San Francisco, a 
handsome, dreamy-eyed man of about thirty. He had 
inherited a fortune, and spent his time as it pleased him 
best; and this year it pleased him to lounge in New 
York. 

He was a great deal at the Lynches’, a constant attend- 
ant on the two sisters; but, as he seemed to be com- 
pletely fascinated by Ann’s ready-witted conversation, he 
was generally set apart as her escort. 

It was evident to all the family that Ann more than 
liked him. A new light shone in her great gray eyes when 
he drew near ; the very softness, and even the weakness, 
of his character seemed to be an attraction to her. 

When her mother and sister whispered about the 
affair, they agreed that, perhaps by reason of her 
strength, Ann would be just the wife for him. 

About this time a new admirer appeared in the train of 
the two sisters, and this was the Hon. Henry Detmold, a 
rising young politician, recently elected to the United 
States Senate. He was yet under forty, with a square, 
strong face, and evidently was in the matrimonial market. 

Gossip said that he needed a wife for his Washington 
career, Which would begin on the 4th of March, and that 
he was in New York to find one. 

In January the Lynches gave a great ball, which was 
quite one of the successes of the season. Their rooms 
were so crowded that the two sisters could do little but 
attend to their duties as hostesses, for some time, and of 
course in New York a crowd means a success. 

Gertrude was radiantly beautiful in a soft white dress 
with sprays of white lilacs on her corsage and in her 
bouquet. 

Ann wore a robe of Nile-green, cut square on the front, 
and with a long Watteau train on the back; a great 
bunch of jacqueminot roses at her waist completely hid 
its outline. 

It was quite late in the evening when Mr. Cameron 
came to her appealingly. 

**Can’t you leave all this for a little while ?” he said. 
‘We haven’t had any real nice chats the whole evening.” 

Ann smiled, her flashing eyes and beautiful teeth 
almost redeeming her face from plainness. 

“Why, I’ve danced with you twice,” she said. 

“T know it; but we eouldn’t talk then,” he replied. 
“At least, I mean you couldn’t talk. I’m never any good 
except as a listener. Come, let us go into the library ; I 
want to ask you lots of questions about people.” 

Ann consented, and they soon found a seat on a sofa in 
the library, where were only a few of the older people, 
who were glad to escape from the dancing. 

‘This is ever so nice, Miss Ann,” said Cameron. ‘“By- 








the-way,” he added, ‘‘ why are you always just plain Ann? 
I have often wanted to ask you why you have such an 
unusual name.” 

‘Because I was christened Ann,” she repliod. ‘“ No- 
thing but Ann; not Annie, or Annette, or anything 
fancy, but Ann after my dear old grandmother, and Ann 
I intend to be.” 

“Tt sounds odd and old-fashioned, doesn’t it ?” sug- 
gested Cameron. 

‘*T am odd and old-fashioned,” replied Ann. 

‘You are very charming,” said the young man. 

As he spoke he looked at her with a gentle smile. His 
eyes were not brilliant ; they were brown, with an almost 
velvety softness in them. As Ann’s glance met his, her 
own grew tender and her lids fell. 

A strange, vivid thrill shot through her heart. 

Some one was singing in the parlor, and the people in 
the room moved toward the door. He leaned over her 
and touched the flowers at her waist. 

‘**You wore my roses,” he said. 

“You sent them ?” asked Ann, with a sudden flush 
that for the moment made her almost handsome. 

“Yes. Did you not know it ?” 

‘**T hoped so,” replied Ann, very softly. 

At this moment the song ceased, the people began to 
stroll about the room again, and Gertrude appeared at 
the door, leaning on Mr. Detmold’s arm. 

Cameron had drawn back as observers turned toward 
them, and, to hile her momentary confusion, Ann said, 
lightly : 

“T think Gertrude’s new admirer is very much in 
earnest. 

‘What! Who do you mean? 
sudden interest. 

“The Senator-elect, Mr. Detmold,” replied Ann. 

And as she spoke, her sister and her escort came 
directly toward them. 

‘Ah, Mr. Cameron,” said Gertrude, lightly, ‘‘ you de- 
serve a scolding for keeping my sister here. Ann, 
mamma wants you terribly. Mr. Miller has just arrived, 
and she says you are the only one of us who is clever 
enough to entertain him.” 

They all rose, and Cameron walked back to the parlor 
with him. But after he had left her in the clutches of 
the distinguished man he went in search of Gertrude. 

She was dancing, and he stood leaning back against the 
wall, watching her with absorbed interest until the time 
came when she was engaged for a waltz with him. 

He took her in his arms, and held her close to him for 
a moment as they moved around the room in the dance ; 
then, as he released her, he said : 

‘*Come into the conservatory. 
something.” 

She looked at him, surprised at the intensity of his 
tone. He usually spoke slowly, and with somewhat of a 
drawl. 

He did not wait for an answer, but drew her hand 
through his arm. They were close to the door, and he 
led her into the conservatory. 

It was warm and still there, with the faint plash of a 
fountain sounding as the twitter of an awakened bird. 

There was a seat at the further end, under some honey- 
suckle vines that were covered with yellow flowers. 

‘Let us sit here ; I have something to say to you,” he 
repeated. 

Gertrude sat down, overcome by the unusal assertion 
of his manner. Her bosom still heaved with the motion 
of the dance, a soft color glowed in her cheeks, her beau- 
tiful eyes looked at him appealingly. 


Cameron asked, with 


I want to ask you 
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‘“‘What is it?” she asked, but rather with curiosity | ‘‘T would have sent my heart with them if I could,” he 
than with consciousness. He leaned over her, the scent | murmured. ‘Gertrude, I love you!’ His hand dropped 
of the flowers on her breast mingled with the heavy odor | to her waist as he spoke, and he bent close to her. But 
of the blossoms over their heads. she drew away in horrified surprise. 


TOMBS AND CATACOMBS.— ELEVATED PLATFORM TOMB OF THE DAKOTAS.—SEE PAGE 471. 


He touched the lilacs as he had touched the roses her “You love me!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, no, Mr. Cam- 
sister had wore. eron! Do not say that! It is Ann—Ann who loves you.” 

‘**T sent you these,” he said. ‘Ann !” 

“Yes,” she answered ; ‘‘it was ever so good of you; He repeated the name in a confused sort of way, falling 
they are lovely.” back into the corner of the seat. 
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“Oh, I ought 
not to have said 
it!” cried Ger- 
trude, in 
distress. 
ought not to have 
told you, but you 
surprised and 
startled me so.” 

He did not say 
anything ; his 
dreamy eyes look- 
ed away as if he 
were dazed, and 
she went on hur- 
riedly : 

‘*Of course you 
were so atteutive 
to her, we all 
thought you 
wanted to marry 
her. And I know 
she likes you. It 
is of no use for 
you to ask me,” 
she ended, des- 
perately. ‘“‘I am 
engaged to be 
married to Mr. Detmold ; therefore, to Ann you must | was not seen for three days ; then he wrote a letter to Ann, 
look as a life companion.” and offered her his hand and fortune. 

sd ° ba * * * Her acceptance of him was a burst of feeling so genu- 

Within a week Mrs. Lynch announced the marriage en- | ine that her suitor was fairly roused by it into at least an 
gagements of both her daughters. Mr. Detmold had pro- | appearance of devotion, and for a time Ann was radiantly 
posed to Gertrude on the evening of the ball. Mr. Cameron | happy. She made no attempt to conceal the love that 

was the pride and promise of 
her life, and looked at first 
with surprise, and finally with 
misgiving, on Gertrude’s more 
sober courtship. 

One morning, as the sisters 
stood by the window in the 
parlor, looking out on the 
avenue, Ann suddenly seized 
Gertrude’s hands and drew her 
into the broad band of sunlight 
that fell into the room, saying : 

“‘T want to look at you while 
I ask you something, dear.” 

“* And what is it ?” 

**Do you love Mr. Detmold %” 

A slight flush deepened the 
color on Gertrude’s fair face as 
she said: 

** Why, Ann, what a question ! 
Of course I like him ever so 
much.” 

‘*Like him!” repeated Ann, 
contemptuously. ‘Is that all ?” 

Gertrude smiled. 

‘*Perhaps I am not quite so 
much in love with him as you 
are with your handsome Cali- 
fornian, but I admire Mr. Det- 
mold immensely. I am sure I 
shall like being his wife. It is 
time I got married, any way. 

ft. ie 1 You know, dear, this is my 
ee = oa) Pe OY fourth season.” 


OLD-TIME ELEVATED TOMB, SANDWICH ISLANDS, 


GRAVE OF A SIOUX CHILD. ‘‘ What if it is?” cried Ann, 
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excitedly. ‘‘Suppose it were your tenth season, as 
beautiful as you are why should you care? There is 
nothing on earth that ought to induce you, or any woman, 
to marry, but love.” 

** What an odd girl you are 
her sister with a little anxiety in her ey« 

‘‘Yes,”’ replied Ann, ‘“‘so odd that I shall never marr 
except for love, and I shall never love but once.” 

Although 
trude could not help regarding lh: 


! said Gertrude, looking at 


r sister oftener after 
this with apprehension. 
absolute, 

In his indolent way he seemed to be pleased t 
Ann and to accept her adoration; but 
looked at Gertrude ina way she did not like, and there 
e indications about him that suggested a 


her love for him so intense ! 
» be with 


4 7 
sometimes he 


were often vag 
fear that his habit vere not il all respects what they 
ought to 1 

It was a positive relief when he ani 
geoing to California to arrange his 
return to New York until May, w 
once to be married. 

Ann’s devotion to her lover had found ex} 
variety of bewildering novelties of costume. 
she had for him 
ry her eccentricities, and 
the one sole purpose of 


1 She knew 
very well that whatever attraction 
largely made 


all her talents were bent now to 


up of fascination } 


inventing every day some fresh charm of dress or quaint | 


fancy of conversation. 

On the evening before Cameron’s departure he went to 
the Lynches’ in the afternoon, and found Annalone. She 
wore a dress of bronze-colored silk, trimmed with black 
lace that was embroidered with red gold. 

She had a wide fichu of this lace about her neck, and it 
was fastened together by an immense golden spider. 

The fancy for these grotesque ornaments had just come 
in, and this creature was a triumph of the jeweler’s art. 
It had a round body of black enamel, barred with red 
gold, and many branching golden legs—altogether a pain- 
fully realistic imitation of life. 

Cameron came into the room with his usual faint, ami- 
able smile ; but as he advanced toward Ann and caught 
sight of her singular breastpin, an expression of strong 
his features, and he recoiled visibly 


disgust swept over 
from her outstretel 


arms. 
Ann !” y, ‘where 
did you get that hideous thing? Take it off, pl 
you have any regard for me !” 


10d 
. . 
ne cri 


‘*For heaven’s sake, 
aASe, if 


7 7 


Ann flushed as she drew back, 11 


dismayed by ; 
but she hastily unfastened the breastpin. 


“T am sorry,” she said. ‘I liked it because it was 
odd.” 
“Odd! 


ering his usual calm. 


It’s too odd !” he r¢ plied, still W ithout recoyv- 
‘*T detest reptiles.” 

“Oh, but it isn’t a reptile,” said Ann, with an effort at 
asmile; ‘‘it is an insect, and it is very unscientific to be 
so mixed in your zoology.”’ 

**T don’t 
pettishly. “ 

Ann toss¢ 
large red rose from a bunch rs 
she fastened it into her lace, she said: 

** Does this suit you better ? It is 
lut if it pleas ‘S you, dear, I am 

She was so good-natured al 
sible to help being mollified ; 
himself all the evening 
lected Ann, and looked often at Gertrude. She was 
looking unusually handsome in a dark-blue silk, with a 


call it,” Cameron answered, 


It is a horror.” 


care what you 


1 the pin into al 


out it that it was impos- 


but Cameron was not like 


all things seemed fair on the surface, Ger- | 
Her devotion to Cameron was so 


| the wedding. 
the Senate would be ealled, and he wanted his wife with 


} 
was 





his tone ; | 





he seemed preoccupied, he neg- | 


simple ruffle of lace at her throat, and a bunch of tea- 
roses at her waist. 

Mr. Detmold was not there, and Cameron lingered 
beside her on the sofa after dinner until she had to tel] 


him that he ought to go to her sister. 


At her words he turned his large dark eyes upon her 
rnestly. They had in them the same ing fire 
1 seen there once before. 

‘ Yes,” he said, ** I will go to Ann. 
you, but I shall marry her.” 

The next morning he started for California, and a few 
Mr. Detmold urged on 
It was expected that an extra session of 


1 
smolcel 


weeks later Gertrude was married. 


1 Washington. 
fter her sister wa gor 


him i 
her time in 
tions for her own marriage. 


ot in devising strange 
wonderf ' 1 


but in 


mili ) 
COM) sh 1C lit 


ul costumes only, 


pursuing the various a 


studvins 


aly Ix; . tmaiant 
il iy proncient 
7 


after life proved, : 


nature. 


as her nan of re} 
, and many-sided in her 
3, and seemed to have a peculiar power over 

la pug dog that she had taught a variety 


icks ; a canary that she had tamed, and 


She was fond 


} in the si 

indow of her room was a box of plants that she declared 
gave her far more pleasure than all the flowers in the con- 
servatory. 

These plants were, like all other house-plants, oecasion- 
ally attacked by insects, and a scientific professor who 
greatly admired her talents gave Ann a little green lizard, 
which he said would destroy these pests. This little 


| creature also Ann succeeded in taming, so that it would 


come to her fearlessly. 

The weeks passed on rapidly. Gertrude was in Wash- 
ington, where she was greatly admired ; but amid all her 
gayeties she often thought of her sister, and always with 
much anxiety. 

Cameron’s strange words haunted her. It did not seem 
to her possible that Ann could be happy with him. Her 
apprehensions were increased when she heard from a 
California acquaintance, who did not know of her sister’s 
engagement, that Cameron was leading a life of wild dis- 
sipation. 

When Mr. Detmold had business which took him to 
New York, Gertrude gladly accompanied him to her old 
hi me, 

She was, however, somewhat reassured when she saw 
Ann, who seemed happy. She heard from her lover reg- 

arly. 

It was late in April, and she expected him the Ist of 
May. The wedding was fixed for the 15th. 

The night after Gertrude’s arrival there was an attract- 
ive opera, and the Tynches occupied their box at the 
Academy. 

Marriage had given a deeper 

tone to her beanty, a more regal carriage to her lovely 

head. Her dress, of purple velvet, was trimmed with 

costly lace, and a magnificent riviére of diamonds glit- 
1 


Gertrude was superb. 


tered around her white throat. 


Ann wore a marvelous dress of 
trimmed with sprays of ivy, and had a larg 
jonquins and ivy-leaves at her corsage. 

The opera was “Faust,” and the “ Soldiers’ Chorus” 
had just ceased, after a tumultuous ree: 
of the box opened and Cameron came in. 

He was pale, and there were dark circles under hit 
His handsome face was marred, showing plainly 
the traces of dissipation. 


yellow satin, that was 
e cluster of 


l, when the door 


eves. 
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Ann started up with a cry of delight, which she could 
not repress. He greeted her with his amiable smile, and 
after he had shaken hands with the rest of the party, 
seated himself between the two sisters. 

Mr. Detmold insisted that he should have that place. 

‘Yes, I came a week earlier than I intended,” 
said, in reply to their questions. ‘‘There seemed no 
good in waiting.” Then he turned to Gertrude. ‘Iwas 
in Philadelphia yesterday, when I saw by the papers that 
you were here.” 


Jameron 


iis eyes lingered audaciously on her perfect face. 

‘**T came to see you,” he added, slowly. 

Gertrude drew back, flushing with indignant anger. 

‘Mr. Cameron,” she said, icily, ‘if you ever again ad- 
dress such words to me, I shall instantly repeat them to 
my sister and to my husband.” 

Cameron’s face flushed scarlet, and then grew white. 

Mr. Detmold leaned forward to speak to his wife, and 
Cameron was forced to turn at last to Ann. She was 
watching him eagerly, with all her earnest soul in her 
eves. 

** At least you are glad to see me!” he said, languidly. 

“Glad!” It was all Ann could say. Her lips trembled 
with the strong emotion she could not control. 

The great house crowded with people, the brilliant 
scene around her, all the world, were forgotten as she 
looked into the face of the man she loved. 

She noticed nothing but his eyes, which seemed 
strangely cold. She did not observe a curious motion in 
the flowers on her breast, until a look of horror and re- 
pugnance flitted across her lover’s lips, and at the same 
moment she felt something cold creeping on her neck. 

The little lizard which had probably concealed itself in 


her bouquet as it stood in the window beside her plants, 
slipped its green head and yellow eyes out among the 
jonquils, and crawled from its hiding-place up against 
her throat. 

With a desperate oath, Cameron started to his feet and 


staggered out of the box. Ann grew very pale, yet she 
was no weakling to scream or faint. She caught the 
creature in her hand, and imprisoned it in a fold of her 
handkerchief ; but she felt as if she could not stay for 
the rest of the opera. 

“Tam tired,” she said to her sister. 
mind, I think I shall have to go home.” 

‘* But Mr. Cameron !” asked Gertrude, in extreme sur- 
i] rise. 

‘He will not come back,’ said Ann. Her face was 
ashen to the light, but her voice was steady. ‘‘I do not 
think I shall ever see him again.” 

She never did. He left the city the next day without a 
word of farewell. 

Ann neither despaired nor died. She slowly learned 
how unworthy was the man to whom she had given her 
heart, but, as she had predicted, she never loved again. 

Although she is neither wife nor mother, a brilliant 
career has been hers, and the world, that reads with de- 
light the creations of her imagination, declares that the 
‘**Odd Girl” has achieved success. 


“Tf you do not 





A PERSIAN SPOON. 

A SHERBET-SPOON is from one to two feet in length; 
the bowl, cut from a solid block, holds from a claret 
glass to a tumbler of the liquid. This bowl is so thin 
as to be semi-transparent, and is frequently ornamented 


with an inscription, the letters of which are in high 
relief, 





To retain their semi-transparency, each letter is under- 
cut, so that, although standing up an eighth of an inch 
from the surface of the bowl, yet the whole is of the 
same light and delicate texture, no part thicker than 
another, 

One-half of the surface of the spoon-bowl is covered 
by two cleverly-applied pieces of carved wood, which 
appear to be carved from one block. 

But this is not the case; they are really cemented 
there. These pieces are carved in such a delicate manner 
as to be almost flimsy in appearance, resembling fine 
lacework. The handle of the spoon, at times twenty 
inches long, is formed in a separate piece and inserted 
into the edge of the bowl in a groove cut to receive it. 

This handle is also elaborately carved in delicate 
tracery, and a wonderful effect is produced by the rhom- 
boid-shaped handle, at times four inches broad at the 
widest part, and only a tenth of an inch thick. The 
groove where the handle is inserted into the edge of the 
bowl of the spoon and the point of the junction are 
hidden by a rosette of carved wood circular in shape, 
only a tenth of an inch thick. This, too, is carved in 
lace-like work and is cemented to the shaft of the spoon. 

A kind of flying buttress of similar delicate wood- 
work unites the back part of the shaft to the shoulder of 
the bowl. The spoon, which when it leaves the carver’s 
bench is white, is varnished with Kaman oil, which acts 
as waterproof and preservative, and dyes the wood a 
fine gamboge yellow similar to our boxwood. The 
weight of the spoon is in the largest sizes two ounces. 

The tools used by a carver are a plane, a rough sort 
of gouge, and a common penknife. Each spoon is of a 
separate and original design, no two being alike, save 
when ordered in pairs or sets. These sherbet-spoons are 
really works of art, and are valued by Oriental amateurs. 

Many of the merchants are very proud of their sherbet- 
spoons, and being wood they are ‘“ lawful”; conse- 
quently the teaspoons in Persia have a filigree hole in 
the bowl, and thus can be used for stirring the tea only, 
and not for the unlawful act of conveying it to the 
mouth in a silver spoon. 

Of course, these high-art sherbet-spoons are only seen 
at the houses of the better classes, a coarser wooden 
spoon being used by the lower classes. These spoons at 
dinner serve as drinking-vessels, for tumblers are un- 
known. 





TOMBS AND CATACOMBS 
By M. F, VALLETTE. 


Next to the study of the manner of disposing of the 
dead, we are naturally led to the study of the means 
resorted to in different climes and ages for the preserva- 
tion of their remains and for the perpetuation of their 
memory. That burial out of sight was the original mode 
of disposing of the dead there can be no doubt, for we 
find Abraham bargaining with the sons of Heth for ‘a 
possession of a burying-place” that he ‘‘may bury his 
dead wife out of sight.” We see also that a cave in the 
field of Machpelah ‘‘ was made sure unto Abraham” for 
that purpose. 

The general tendency of mankind has always been to 
bury its dead out of sight of the living, and the various 
methods for the accomplishment of this may be summed 
up as follows: The simple closing up of the body in 
earth or stone; the burning of the body and the entomb- 
ing of the ashes; and the embalming of the body. From 


* burying in isolated places, as practiced by migratory 
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to the creditors, who 
kept it until it was ran- 
somed. The committee 
Ne 4 was no respecter of per- 

We Lhe . SS a7) Se aS sons, and even kings 
MP + Se } Sars oo } (and aldermen) have 
Wy (ps Y,” ae Ae" TS ial a | been refused admittance 
Ml to this cemetery. 

The tomb, the abiding- 
place of the departed, 
in time came to be mod- 
eled after the abode of 
the living. The early 
dwellings of the living 
were either caves bur- 
rowed in the earth or 
the crevices of rocks; 
so, too, the first tombs 
were excavations. Such 
we find them in ancient 
Egypt, while the ledges 
of rock which skirt the 
Valley of the Nile are 
pigeon-holed with rock- 
cut tombs in the vicinity 
of the great cities, espe- 
cially the more ancient. 
The same may be said of 
a large part of Syria, 
while in Upper Egypt, 
Etruria, and Sicily, these 
cities of the dead are 
even laid out into streets 
like those of the living. 

The tomb, tov, in the 
course of time, was made 
to resemble, in its struc- 
tural form at least, the 
chambers of the living. 
The grave was dug out, 
and sometimes walled in, 
and generally covered 
with a mound of earth, 
not only for protection, 
but to hide the relics, 
or, rather, the valuable 
objects it was custom- 
ary in those times to 
tribes, came the custom of designating certain places for | inter with the dead (that they might want for nothing 
general burial; hence the cemetery or eliseum, a place | during the journey from time to eternity), from hostile 
of rest. The first cemetery we have any mention of was | tribes. That this custom prevailed to a very great extent 
in Egypt, and was situated on the banks of a romantic ' is amply attested to, even to this day, by the countless 
lake called Aherusia, which 
name signified the last state 
of man. The cemetery was 
called the Eliseum. It may 
be well to add, while refer- 
ring to this cemetery, that 
it was not open to every one. 

A committee of forty - two 

judges sat upon the body, 

and if in their judgment the 

deceased was not of good 

character, he was sent down 

the river to a common ditch 

called Tartarus; hence the 

“gloomy Tartarus” in myth- | 

ology. If the deceased died get ok deere a a zi 
insolvent, his body was given TOWERS OF SILENCE—BURIAL-PLACE OF PARSEES. 











RICE-BARN AND DEAD-HOUSE OF THE SAVAGES OF THE UPPER PLATEAU OF LAOS, INDIA. 
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tumuli to be found not only in India and Ireland, but 
likewise along the banks of the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi. From the shores of Lake Erie, where they are 
searcely discernible, these tumuli gradually increase in 
size until they rise up to the colossal heights of the 
pyramids of Anahuac and Tolteca. In Ionia, Etruria, 


and Greece, the tumulus is found rising gradually into | 


monumental magnificence. In mounding the tomb, thus 
progressively enlarged, the earth could not be piled up 
to any great extent without inconveniently widening the 
base, nor kept up against the weather without some 
means of support. To remedy this double inconveni- 
ence, the mound was tucked to a certain height by a 
sloped groundwork of stone; and then, to ease the 
lateral pressure, as well as promote the great end of 
elevation, a shaft was inserted, first in the centre, and 
after, repeated in process of experience, at each of the 
four corners. 
facing would necessarily be angular and unbroken lines, 
no curved masonry being imaginable at the time. Now, 
let these five stays, or, as they are technically termed, 
steles, be supposed to pass quite naturally from perish- 


able wood to durable stone, these pillars to be hung | 


with bells, and the whole roofed in by an umbrella, and 
we have the tope tombs of China as they exist to this 
day. Let the steles be elevated gradually, that is to 
say, abstracted from the earth, until elongated into towers 
of some four hundred feet high, and we have restored, 
in the mind’s eye, the celebrated tomb of Porsenna, in 


Etruria, reckoned in ancient times one of the ‘‘ wonders | 
Let the five towers, which have thus 


of the world.” 


outgrown the original purpose, be next fasciculated into 
one by simply filling in the facing produced upward, of 


course to a point, and we behold the primeval birth of 
the pagodas of India and the pyramids of Meroe. Let 
this tomb-temple of a provincial Ragis be duly propor- 
tioned to the magnificence of a universal monarch, and 
lo! we have the great Pyramids of Egypt, the tombs of 
the monarchs and great men of that ancient land. From 
this we see that the tomb, fortified into a mound, ele- 
vated into a monument, abstracted into a pyramid or 
pagoda, was the first, and is the simplest, architectural 
formation. 

In the earlier days of Greece and Rome the custom of 
keeping the dead in the house prevailed for a long time, 
as Servius tells us, aud it is well known that the Egypt- 
jans were wont to preserve the embalmed bodies of their 
departed ones with affectionate care in their own homes. 
This custom was not calculated to become either uni- 
versal ot lasting, as, however spacious private residences 
might be, there would in time be no room for the living. 
The dead, therefore, passed from the home to the temple. 
Indeed, the temple is the outgrowth of the tomb, for 
Eusebius and Lactantius both tell us that such was the 
religious care the ancients bestowed upon their tombs, 
that they became temples and holy places. Indeed, the 
religion of the tomb was regarded as something so holy, 
that greater care was taken of the habitations of the 
dead than of those of the living, and they were guarded 
with jealous care against desecration. According to 
Roman law, the place in which a man was buried was 
sacred (ubi corpus de mortui hominis condas, sacer est), 
anc it was considered desecrated by the interment of a 
stranger, of an unworthy member of the family, or by 
demolition or degradation of the tomb. Permission to 
make repairs was granted solely on condition that the 
ashes of the dead should not be disturbed. The viola- 
tion of a tomb was punishable by condemnation to the 
galleys, fustigation, and having the hands cut off. 








However interesting the history of the tomb may be, 
we have neither time nor space to follow it up in this 
article, except in so far as it refers to certain particular 
places of sepulture. 

The most primitive burial-places in our times are to 
be found, probably, among the American Indians. . Here 
we find platform graves, tree-burial and dead-houses, 
One of our illustrations represents a Sioux child’s grave 
hanging from the branches of a tall tree and over the 
waters of a placid stream. On the bank of this stream 
may be seen a pack of hungry wolves, drawn thither, no 
doubt, by the odor of decomposition, and looking wist- 
fully at the swinging cradle. 

Another picture represents the elevated platform 
tombs of the Sioux and other Indian tribes in a seques- 
tered valley near a river. The bodies, as will be seen, 


| are wrapped in bark and the skins of beasts, and propped 
The term corners is here used, for the | 


up on stilts at different elevations, or securely fastened 
to the trunks of trees, while near the corpse hangs the 
never-failing.wooden dish to enable it to quench its 
thirst while on its long journey ; the moon shines down 
upon the silent scene, disturbed only, perhaps, by the 
shrill hoot of the solitary owl that keeps watch from the 
tree-top. The Northwestern Indians build houses for 
the dead, and surround them with everything necessary 
for comfort and defense against the depredations of wild 
beasts. In some cases long sharp thorns are placed 
around and over the house and platform of the last 
abode, or around the trees to which the dead are fast- 
ened. Poles are placed in an upright position, and 
sometimes cross poles extending between them, on which 
are hung the funeral gifts which remain with the dead. 
Among the Mandans the dead are placed upon a slight 
scaffold, as we have described, some seven feet high, 
and there left to decay. When, in the process of time, 
the scaffold gives way and falls, the relatives bury the 
remains of the deceased, with the exception of the skull, 
which they place on the ground, forming circles of a 
hundred or more, all with the faces looking inward, and 
all resting on fresh bunches of herbs. A little mound is 
piled up in the centre of each circle, in which are placed 
the skulls of the male and female bison, and on the 
mound is planted a long pole, on which hang .sundry 
‘** medicine ” articles which are supposed to aid in guard- 
ing the remains of the dead. These skull-circles are 
constantly visited by relatives, and mothers will sit for 
hours together by the skulls of their children, going on 
with their work and talking to them as if they were 
living. 

The Chinnooks place their dead in canoes, the warrior’s 
arms and utensils always accompanying him. The cus- 
tom of burying the widow of the deceased with them at 
one time prevailed to some extent among the American 
Indians, and there is a case on record in which the young 
sweetheart of a Natchez chief voluntarily offered herself 
to be strangled with his wives, that she might share his 
grave. The reader cannot but notice the resemblance 
between this North American custom of strangling wives 
and the well-known Suttee (or Sutty) of India. The 
same custom prevails among the Fijians. In most cases 
the women are foremost in demanding death, and the 
Fijian wife goes so far as to help to dig her own grave, 
lines it with mats, and then seats herself in it. 

The custom of tree-burial is not confined to the Ameri- 
ean Indians, but also prevails in Australia, in some parts 
of which the natives, instead of burning the body or hid- 
ing it in caves or in graves, make it a conspicuous object: 
Lying in its canoe coffin, and so eovered over with leaves 
and grass as to leave its shape clearly discernible, the 
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body is lifted into a convenient fork of a tree, and lashed 
to the boughs by native ropes. 

Platform and shed burial is practiced in the Society 
Islands. Among the Tahitians the bodies of ordinary 
chiefs are laid out under the protection of a covered 
shed. Our illustration not only exhibits this manner of 
burial, but also the extraordinary dress worn by the chief 
mourner. This dress is described as being ‘‘ composed 
in the most ingenious manner of mother-of-pearl, feathers, 
bark cloth, and similar materials, and has a peculiarly 
startling appearance from the contrast between the glit- 
tering white of the pearl-shell and the dark feathers with 
which the shell is surrounded.” The tupapau is a build- 
ing in which the bodies of the chiefs are exhibited when 
lying in state. They are surrounded with palisades, and 
are profusely decorated with scarlet feathers, cloth and 
other precious ornaments. Men are attached to the 
tupapau to watch over it night and day, attend to the 
proper arrangement of the cloth and feathers, receive 
the offerings of fruit and provisions that are constantly 
made, and prevent intruders from venturing within the 
palisades. 

The custom of burying the dead in a crouched posi- 
tion prevails among the aboriginal inhabitants of South 
America. The Mapuche chief of Araucania (Chili), when 
dead, is bound with the knees to the breast, and lowered 
into the grave, facing the west, the direction of the Ma- 
puche spiritland. The saddle, bit, spurs and stirrups of 
the deceased are laid by his side, together with some pro- 
visions for the journey, a few beads and a piece of money, 
and the grave is filled up. It may be well to state, in 


this connection, that as the chief’s horse-accoutrements 
are of silver and very valuable, they are represented by 
wooden copies, which are supposed to answer all the re- 


quirements of the dead chief, while the genuine articles 
become the property of his successor. At the head of 
the grave is planted the dead man’s lance, the steel head 
of which is replaced by a wooden one. Usage requires 
that a horse be sacrificed with the dead chief, and it is 
very likely that a wooden one would be substituted were 
it not that the Mapuches are very fond of horseflesh. A 
great banquet is made, and the skin (which is afterward 
stuffed and placed on four sticks near his grave) and the 
spirit being the only portions appropriated to the dead 
man. The crouched position is also peculiar to the Peru- 
vian tribes. The dead chief is decked out in all the feather 
and other paraphernalia peculiar to his station, and, with 
sceptre in hand, he is crouched up in an antenatal posi- 
tion, and placed in a womb-shaped urn indicative of his 
new birth to an immortal life. 

The Wallachians bury their dead in graves very much 
after the manner of our own people ; the earth is mounded 
over the grave, at the head of which a small lamp is kept 
lighted, as an emblem of the immortality of the soul. 

The Parsees, or Fire-worshipers, do not seem to have 
any more regard for the fate of their dead than the 
Australians or some of the American Indians. They carry 
the bodies of their departed to their ‘‘ Towers of Silence,” 
within which is a house of prayer for those attending the 
funeral, and a temple in which a sacred fire is kept burn- 
ing. ‘The corpse of the deceased Parsee, clothed in 
white,” says a writer in a Bombay paper, ‘is carried in 
an open bier covered with white cloth; the male rela- 
tives, all clothed in white, following in pairs, each pair 
holding a handkerchief between them. Some prayers 
having been said in the rest-house, the body is again 
taken up and conveyed to one of the towers. At a dis- 
tance of thirty feet from the ground there is a door in the 
wall, through which the corpse-bearers push the body, 





and then entering themselves, place it in the appointed 
place. The interior of each tower, which is open to the 
sky, is covered, at an elevation of twenty-five feet from 
the ground, with a circular flooring, which slopes down- 
ward on all sides to the centre, and contains numerous 
open grooves or receptacles for the bodies.” The outer 
circle of the flooring is reserved for the bodies of men ; 
the second, for those of women ; and the third, or inners 
most, for those of children. As soon as the bodies are 
deposited in their places, the bearers retire, and imme- 
diately swarms of vultures, which are continually sitting 
in dozens upon the tops of the walls, swoop down upon 
the body, and inside of two hours strip it of every particle 
of flesh. In a few days the corpse-bearers return, and, 
collecting the bones which are then dried, place them in 
central well to be decomposed by the air and the rain. 

In Turkey the places and rites of sepulture have an 
affecting prominence and solemnity connected with them 
which is only equaled in Christian lands. As a rule, the 
dead are interred in very spacious cemeteries adjoining 
the towns and villages. They appear to be two cities 
placed side by side—the city of the living and the city of 
the dead, the population of the latter far exceeding that 
af the former. Turkish cemeteries may be marked at 
a distance by the lofty and sombre phalanx of cypress 
trees, which are always the favorite attendants on Turk- 
ish graves. The immense burial-grounds of the Turks on 
the Asiatic side of Constantinople have been much cele- 
brated by travelers. The eye beholds, to a wide extent, 
stone after stone rising over innumerable graves, while 
thick spreading trees extend their branches and their 
shade over them. While contemplating the scene, a 
silent awe pervades the mind, and the feeling is in- 
creased by the new arrival of corpses to be deposited by 
the side of their friends and relatives. In some places 
we see female figures weeping over the last earthly 
abode of a husband, a father, or a friend ; while in others, 
men are seen prone upon the ground in the attitude of 
prayer. Atan Anniversary Feast in a Turkish cemetery 
the tombs of the dead and the tents of the living are 
decorated with cypress branches. The young and-the 
old are gathered around the tombs of their loved ones, 
and meat and drink are spread out upon them, to be 
partaken of according to the prescribed ritual. The idea 
of making the grave-heap an altar on which offerings of 
food for the departed may be placed is not by any means 
confined to the teachings of the Koran. It yon 
among the lower races in their ghost-propitiation, 4nd 
the ‘‘ survivals ” of such customs have been traced among 
highly civilized nations of modern times. It prevailed 
among the ancient Egyptians, the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans, the ancient Mexicans and the Chinese. The Par- 
sees were required to render their afringans (blessings 
which were to be recited over a meal to which an angel 
or spirit of a deceased person was invited) at each of the 
six seasons of their year, and also on certain other days. 
The early Christians, in the catacombs, were wont to 
partake of meals upon the tombs of those who died 
martyrs to their holy faith, and when the days of perse- 
eution had passed away, they loved to gather the relics 
of the martyrs and place them under the altars upon 
which the Eucharistic Sacrifice was offered up. 

Let us now give a few moments to the consideration of 
catacombs. These consist of labyrinths of subterranean 
galleries crossing one another in various directions, and 
here and there opening into chambers more or less lofty 
and spacious. The entire chain of mountains near Thebes, 
in Egypt, is mined by tombs some four thousand years 
old. The occupy a deep ravine in the centre of the 
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A CHINESE FAMILY VAULT, 


Mountain Libycus, and lying some distance from the 
banks of the Nile. These tombs were reached by an 
artificial passage. All the sarcophagi of the kings have 
long since been violated, but they still preserve their won- 
derful paintings, in which the entire history of ancient 
Egypt may be read. Every 
action of the lives of the 
Egyptian rulers is here 
represented, with the furni- 
ture they used, and even the 
playthings of their children. 
The catacombs for the poor 
were limited, rude and un- 
adorned, and the mummies 
were packed together as close 
as they could be laid, leaving 
a narrow passage between the 
wall of bodies. 
The best known catacombs 
of our day are to be found in 
Syracuse, Malta, Paris and 
Rome. It will be impossible 
for us to do more than refer 
to some of the most interest- 
ing facts connected with the 
two last mentioned, viz., Paris 
and Rome. 
The catacombs at Paris, the 
excavations of which are esti- 
mated to extend over an area 
of 3,000,000 square metres, 
were Originally quarries 
worked so far back as the 
Roman period, and yielding a soft kind of limestone, 
which hardened on exposure to the air. These subter- 
ranean galleries extend under a very large portion of the 
city, and at one time threatened to engulf several streets. 
They were very ingeniously propped up, however, named 


A WALLACHIAN GRAVE, 


after the streets above them, and opened up by sixty 
different entrances to the suburbs. These catacombs 
were not devoted to sepulchral purposes until 1784, when 
the Conseil d’Etat issued a decree for closing the Ceme- 
tery of the Holy Innocents, and for removing the con- 
tents, as well as those of other graveyards, to the quarries 
beneath the southern part of Paris. During the Revolu- 
tion and the Reign of Terror the remains of the countless 
dead were thrown in confused masses into these cavities, 
the only order observed being that those from each 
cemetery were kept separate. In 1810 a regular system 
of arranging them was begun and subsequently carried 
out. Partitions were made, a plentiful supply of air was 
admitted, and ditches were dug to carry off the water. 
The galleries and apartments are now artistically lined 
with human bones carefully assorted and intermingled 
with rows of skulls. Even chapels are made of these 
ghastly materials and furnished with inscriptions. It is 
estimated that the remains of at least 3,000,000 human 
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beings are ranged along the walls of the Paris catacombs. 
No bodies are interred there now. 
The most interesting and the best known catacombs 


are those of Rome. They attract attention because they 
were originally the homes as well as the burial-places of 
the early Christians. Shallow-brained tourists with no 
knowledge of archeology, and very, little of history of 
any kind, would have us believe that these excavations 
were first made for the purpose of obtaining stone or ce- 
ment for Roman buildings ; but the careful and laborious 
researches of Antonio Bosio and others prove conclu- 
sively that they were neither quarries nor sandpits. The 
material excavated was too hard for cement and too soft 
for stone. The semblance of sandpits around the en- 
trances is accounted for by the fact that the Christians 
were in the habit of concealing the entrance to their 
hiding-places (in times of persecution) by depositing 
sand around them. Again, sandpits and quarries are 
irregular and shapeless, yet nothing could be more pre- 
cise and better arranged than these galleries. They are 
arched overhead like a railway tunnel, and some of them 
are as straight as an arrow. Nor will the idea expressed 
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by some writers 
that the  cata- 
combs belonged 
to pagans and 
Christians in com- 
mon be found to 
rest upon any 
solid foundation. 
That Christians 
and pagans should 
have consented to 
lay their dead in 
a common burial- 
place no student 
of antiquities will 
for a moment 
admit. 

The Roman 
pagans were very 
exclusive in the 
matter of sepul- 
ture. Every fam- 
ily had its own 
mausoleum, and 
considered it un- 
lawful to be laid 
among strangers. 
Is it to be sup- 
posed, then, that 
they should have 
admitted to share 
their tombs those 
whom they hated 
and depised as 
they did the Chris- 
tians, and especi- 
ally when we bear 
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SCENES IN THE ROMAN CATACOMBS. 


in mind the fierce 
persecutions 
which were raging 
from time to 
time? Again, 
since idolatrous 
rites accompanied 
pagan funerals, it 
is clearly impos- 
sible that any 
Christian should 
have exposed his 
own grave, or that 
of those who were 
near and dear to 
him in life, to 
such contaminat- 
ing contact. More- 
over, the custom 
of the Romans, at 
least from the 
later times of the 
Republic, was, not 
to bury, but to 
incinerate, their 
dead, and then to 
inclose their ashes 
in an.urn, and so 
commit them to 
their place of se- 
pulture. It fol- 
lows, then, that 
the pagan burial- 
places in Rome 
with which we 
are acquainted, 


are of the kind 
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called columbaria, or dove-cotes, from the little niches, 
like pigeon-holes, in which these urns were placed. The 
graves in the catacombs, on the other hand, are long and 
narrow, evidently intended to receive the human body 
in its full proportions. Indeed, in some, the skeleton 
may still be seen ; nor has there been found in them a 
single instance of a sepulchral urn, nor of a place in 
which one was deposited. 

Our guide gives us a torch, and we start on our under- 
ground tour. Cut into the sides of the vast galleries 
through which we pass, are the receptacles for the dead. 
They are about eight feet long by four feet deep. On 
almost every one of them is a rude design or epitaph, or 
both, but most of them have been cut out whole and 
taken to the Vatican Museum. On one side we find an 
inscription to Cyprian, on the other, an open niche 
revealing a human skeleton which the broken slab lying 
by its side tells us was once Aurelius. The incription 
reads : 

AVRELIVS GEMELLVS QUI BIXIT AN ...... ET MESES VIII 
DIES XVIII MATER FILIO 
CARISSIMO BENEMCERENTI FECIT IN PA.... 
COMMANDO BASSILLA INNOCENTIA GEMELLI. 

(“Aurelius Gemellus, who lived .... year and eight months 
and eighteen days. His mother put this to her dearest, well- 
deserving son. [He rests] in peace. I commend to thee, O 
Basilla, the innocence of Gemellus.”’) 


If, continuing our journey through this dark city of 
those who died centuries ago, we descend into the Cata- 
combs of SS. Nereus and Achilles, we shall meet with 
many pious inscriptions. One in Greek attracts our 


attention, and when we have succeeded in deciphering 
it we read : 


“Dionysius, an innocent child, lies here with the saints; and 
remember us, too, in your holy prayers, both me who engraved 
and me who wrote (this inscription).” 


Near by we find another as follows . 


GENTIANUS FIDELIS IN PACE QUI VIXIT ANNIS XXI 
MENSS VIII DIES XVI 
ET IN ORATIONIS TUIS ROGES PRO NOBIS QUIA SCIMUS 
TE IN 
N x: 
(‘‘Gentianus, one of the faithful in peace, who lived twenty-one 
years, eight months and sixteen days; and in your prayers pray 
for us, because we know you [to be] in Christ.” 


The oldest epitaph in the catacombs bears date of the 
reign of Vespasian, some forty years after the crucifixion. 
The words *‘ Jn Pace’ are on almost every niche, and 
beside these beautiful and significant words are a dove, 
an olive branch and a fish, all strikingly emblematic. 
The occupation of the deceased or the manner of the 
martyrdom he suffered is often expressed by the imple- 
ments displayed upon his tomb. The Greek letters 
Alpha and Omega strike the eye at almost every turn, as 
also “‘ X P,” the first two letters (Chi and Rho) in the 
Greek for Christ. Scenes from the Old and New Testa- 
ment appear on every side : The Creation of Adam ; the 
Deluge, with Noah sending out the Dove; the Three 
Children in the Fiery Furnace; Moses Smiting the 
Rock, etc. Then from the New Testament: The Na- 
tivity ; the Magi; the Baptism in the Jordan ; the Good 
Shepherd; the Raising of Lazarus; the Denial of 
Peter, etc. . 

Side by side with ‘ Florentius, fossor,” Florence, the 
digger, we find the inscription ‘‘ Nobilis matrona,” a 
noble matron, showing that the grave, like death, levels 
all distinctions. Nearly all the Christians, and many of 
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the Popes, during the first four centuries, were buried 
here, and it is estimated that the entire catacombs cop- 
tain no less than seven millions of bodies. According to 
the latest calculations, there are nine hundred miles of 
galleries in these catacombs. This need not surprise us 
when we remember that they were the home of all 
Roman Christians for three centuries and their burial- 
piaces for eleven! Here are the tombs of Anacletus, one 
of the first Popes, Leo I., and the first three Gregories. 
Pope Leo IX. was the last Pope buried in the catacombs 
(1015). Here, too, are the tombs of three Emperors, 
Honorius, Valentinian and Otho II; of three Saxon 
Kings, Cadwalla, Offa and Ina; of the wife of the Em- 
peror Honorius ; of Charlotte, Queen of Cyprus ; and of 
the Countess Matilda. 

It would take a large volume to give even a brief 
description of subterranean Rome. Nor are its vene- 
rated dead confined within these narrow precincts. The 
City of Rome is one vast cemetery. The vaults of its 
churches are filled with the bones of martyrs. In the 
crypts of St. Peter’s are the remains of nearly all the 
The distinguished Irishmen, O’ Neill and O’Don- 
nell, rest in San Pietro in Montorio, while the heart of 
the great ‘‘agitator,” Daniel O’Connell, is in the shrine 
of St. Agatha. Castle Angelo was once (A.D. 130) the 
mausoleum of Hadrian. Along the Via Appia we find 
the Tomb of Cecilia Metella, erected some 2,000 years 
ago by Crassus to the memory of his wife. It is 70 feet 
in diameter, and built of huge blocks of travertine. 
Near the Porta San Paolo is the tomb or pyramid of 
Cestius, 125 feet high and 100 feet wide at the base, with 
walls 25 feet thick. The interior contains vast burial- 
chambers, the inner walls of which are covered with 
paintings. Cicero tells us that Cestius, who was very 
wealthy, left a large sum of money for the erection of 
this monument to himself. 

We are sometimes surprised to find that the grand 
monuments of ancient times so often outlast the costly 
tombs of our own day, which may be seen crumbling to 
pieces after a few years of exposure to the weather. 
Much of this is attributed to climate, but the main cause 
is to be found in the manner in which the stones are 
laid and the portions of the grain presented to the play 
of the elements. A visit to Greenwood or Calvary will 
make our meaning clear to the most casual observer. 

There are many tombs in our own country and in 
Europe to which we might refer if time and space per- 
mitted. We might point to the almost neglected con- 
dition of the tomb of Washington at Mount Vernon, and 
compare it with the grand mausoleum of Napoleon I. at 
the Invalides in Paris, and wonder whether, after all, 
republics are not thoughtless, if not ungrateful. We 
might take the reader through Westminster Abbey and 
describe the tombs of Edward the Confessor, of the Cru- 
saders, of the unfortunate Mary Stuart, of the Earl of 
Chatham, Ben Jonson, Milton, Sir Isaac Newton, and a 
host of others. We might go, too, to Pére Lachaise, in 
Paris, and wander among the tombs of Lafontaine, 
Moliére, Béranger, Sydney Smith, Macdonald, Junot, 
Grouchy, Talma, Rachel, Marshal Ney, of Abelard and 
Héloise, and of many other characters famous in history; 
but we have said enough, we hope, to awaken the 
reader’s interest and lead him to seek for further infor- 
mation concerning tombs and catacombs in more pre- 
tentious works. 


Ir is only those who have done nothing who fancy 
they can do everything. 
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THE LAST WORD. 
By HARRIET CHILDE PEMBERTON. 


To LosE you, dear, at a single stroke 

And never have time to say “ Good-by!” 
And then to recall how last we spoke, 

So rough, so bitterly, you and I— 
Too late! and I cannot revoke. 


Cannot? I can, I will and must. 

Those words I uttered they were not true: 
I swear, with my lips laid low in the dust, 

I never meant what I said to you, 
When I gave that hasty thrust! 


Was it not hard that the only time 

I ever had dealt you angry speech, 
No pity was by to condoue the crime ? 

But justice snatched you out of my reach, 
To a height where I may not climb. 


O my love, with the tender eyes! 

O my sweet, with the silken hair! 
O my treasure, my pearl, my prize! 

Will you not look from your height up there ? 
You are so tender and wise. 


Will you not look and assure my heart 

Those angry words that were lightly said 
You know were never of me a part, 

But the outside harm of some demon bred, 
To leave an eternal smart ? 


Will you not listen and give me heed, 

And soothe my soul to its former calm ? 
Will you not answer my crying need, 

And touch my pain with a healing balm ? 
Can you not hear me plead ? 


Never a single word, they say, 
Harsh or pitiful, meek or proud, 

But lives in the echoes far away: 
Never a voice, nor soft nor loud, 

But is sounding for ever and aye. 


Then, alas! for the word that was lightly said, 
In the passing heat of a moment's pride! 
We cannot recall it; for ever fled, 
It will sound in the spaces, undenied, 
The same, since it once hath sped. 


But, oh, my darling, if this be true, 
Somewhere, then, in the limitless space 
The words of love betwixt me and you 
They are sounding also—have also place, 
And the many must drown the few. 
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By Ramsay Morris, 


A smatxi cottage, plain and unpretending, neatly 
painted, with morning-glories and honeysuckles clam- 
bering over the windows and almost hiding them from 
view. It stood a little in from the highway, separated 
from it by a high picket-fence. Everything about had the 
appearance of being well cared for. The patch of grass in 
front was close shaven, and the large farm-garden in the 
rear was in the best of order. If things outside the cot- 
tage looked trim, the inside of that pleasant abode was 
precision itself; and well it might be, for, as a house- 
keeper, Dora Martin, John Martin’s daughter, was second 
to none in the county. She was a motherless girl, had 
been so for years, and lived in this lonely spot with her 
father and an old aunt; their nearest neighbors on 
the town-side being six miles away, while those in the 
opposite direction (with the exception of a man named 
Dixey, who lived about a mile from the farm) were twice 
that distance. 








Old man Martin had always been passionately fond of 
his only child, and not caring to lose her, made it a point 
to discourage suitors. Still, following Dora’s footsteps 
for some time, there had been two very devoted lovers. 
One was Joe Gorham, rather a handsome young fellow, 
with the reputation of being somewhat dissolute and 
reckless. His father was at one time a wealthy farmer, 
but, on dying, left his property in such a mortgaged con- 
dition, that when the affairs of the estate were finally set- 
tled, and the lawyers had ceased fighting for their client, 
and bleeding him mercilessly, there remained from the 
wreck just sufficient to yield the heir a small income, 
which was generally spent before it came to hand. 

Everybody knew that John Martin had a snug bank- 
account, and that when he died Dora would come in for 
both money and farm. People said this was more of an 
attraction to Joe Gorham than Dora herself. Be that as 
it may, the girl cared little for him, and when asked why, 
gave as a reason that she had heard he was idle and dissi- 
pated. The truth was, she loved somebody else, that 
somebody being Paul Ellis, a young physician from the 
neighboring town of Greysex, who had appeared in their 
midst about a year previous. He was not handsome, but 
had a quiets pleasant face, and a student air that sat well 
upon him. Besides, he was manly and industrious, and 
worked hard to build up a practice. He was regarded 
favorably by all who knew him, but, being unusually re- 
tiring where visiting was concerned, those who did not 
understand his peculiar characteristics voted him down 
as moody and unsociable. 

Paul Ellis became acquainted with Dora in this wise. 
John Martin, with his sister and daughter, drove into 
Greysex every Sunday morning to attend service in the 
one little chapel which the town afforded. Paul was also 
an attendant, and regularly once a week he sat in the 
same seat, from which he commanded a good view of 
Dora. Gradually he grew to divide his attention between 
her pale, spirituelle face, and the words of the white- 
haired old minister in the pulpit. The girl never glanced 
his way, but it was a pleasure for him to mingle with the 
little flock after service, when they were leaving the 


| church, and as his saint came by, to feel her dress brush 
| his hand as she passed him in the aisle. 
| family came to meeting in an old-fashioned open country 


Farmer Martin’s 


wagon. One Sunday when they had arrived at the 
church, Dora attempted to alight unaided, while her 
father was fastening the horse. In so doing she fell, and 
Paul, who was passing slowly along, watching her intently, 
ran to the rescue, gettiag for reward a pleasant ‘‘ Thank 
you, sir.” Farmer Martin, cried, in his bluff way: ‘‘ Why, 
Dora, how awkward you are.” 

Then turning to Paul, he continued : 

*“You are the new doctor, if I don’t mistake ? Come 
in and see us when you are passing. Who knows but 
what we may give you a job some day, though I think it’s 
not probable, as we are a mighty healthy lot.” 

Paul answered something about being glad to go in any 
case, as he was fond of long walks. There were a few 
more words, and they all went into service. 

The weeks slipped by, aad then, somehow, almost 
before he knew it, Paul was calling often at Farmer 
Martin’s quiet cottage, and Dora had grown to look for 
his coming as eagerly as he watched for the days on which 
he could visit her. This had not escaped Joe Gorham, 
and bitter was he thereat, for poor as were his chances 
before of winning Dora’s hand, he now saw that success 
was impossible. 

Affairs stood in this way for about six months previous 
tothe evening on which my story commences. 


So 
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<a eseaaenpeeenntntecnrtaemse 
This particular day Paul had spent at the farm, where | he would speak out. As in most such cases, matters 
he remained to tea. 


His visits had been so regular for | had progressed very rapidly, and Dora marveled at the 
some time, that Farmer Martin looked upon his presence 


pleasant way in which her lover was treated. 


Every- 


a . = 
THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS.— SEE PAGE 471, 
as quite a matter of course. The young man’s conversa- 


thing looked very bright. 
tion was interésting, and he liked him. When he saw 


Paul had already told his 
love, had gained Dora’s promise, and on this evening he 
that things were “going too far,” as he phrased it, then | was to ask her father’s consent to their marriage, 
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IN THE SHADOW OF DEATH. —‘“‘ DORA, TERRIFIED THOUGH SHE BE, CREEPS INTO THE SHADOW AND WATCHES HIS EVERY 
MOVEMENT, HE APPEARS TO BE SEARCHING FOR SOMETHING, ”= SEE PAGE 479, 
Vol. XIX., No. 4—31. 
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Tea was over, Aunt Margaret, Mr. Martin’s sister, was 
dozing in her easy-chair. Dora leaned against the 
window-sill, looking out into the falling shadows, and the 
two men still remained in their places on opposite sides 
of the table. Paul had been trying vainly for some mo- 
ments to say what was in his mind. At last, mustering 
up courage, he began in an off-hand, manly way, although 
a little nervous, and told the cld farmer his secret. A 
change swept over the face of Dora’s father. His jovial 
smile disappeared, and in its stead came a stern, hard ex- 
pression. The girl at the window, her heart beating 
rapidly with hope, waited eagerly for his words. They 
came slowly and decidedly. 

**Mr. Ellis,” he began, ‘‘I might have known how your 
visiting would end, if I had not been a fool and placed 
too much confidence in you. Couldn’t you come here 
without making love to my daughter? If I had sus- 
pected anything of the kind, you should never have dark- 
ened my doors. What, take my girl from me? Never, 
sir, until Iam dead. And now, Mr. Ellis, you will please 
not come here again.” . 

‘‘Oh, father,” cried Dora, rushing forward, ‘‘do not 
say that !” 

‘“‘ Silence !” cried the farmer, angrily. ‘‘ The man has 
bewitched you with his sweet talk. I say again that no 
one shall have my child and my money until I am dead.” 

Paul’s face reddened, but knowing that words were 
useless at such a moment, he arose, and passing quietly 
out, said : ‘‘Good-night, all.” 

Dora, through her tears, saw him going down the road, 
not toward Greysex, but in the opposite direction. She 
threw herself into a chair and wept piteously, but her 
father was inexorable. After a few moments, he said : 

**T'll have no more of those fellows around. The next 
time I come home and find Gorham here, I will serve him 
the same way that I served Ellis. And now, girl, tell 
William to saddle the horse. I’m going to Rockford to- 
night to settle for that piece of land which I bought last 
week. I drew the money to-day, and want to get it off 
my hands.” 

Dora passed out to do as she was ordered, while the old 
man sat down, and drawing forth a huge leather purse, 
counted his money—-one thousand dollars in banknotes. 
He wrapped them up again and settled himself for a 
smoke before starting on his journey. Presently Dora 
returned. As she entered the door her aunt started up 
suddenly, and pointing toward the window opposite to 
where she was sitting, cried excitedly : 

** What's that ?” 

‘* What’s what ?” growled the farmer. 

‘“‘T thought I saw a man’s face at the window.’ 

‘*You must have been dreaming,” said her brother, 
emptying his pipe. 

Dora wondered if the face could have been Paul’s, or 
if her aunt had only imagined she saw somebody. Her 
musings were cut short by the appearance of the horse. 
The farmer went out and mounted him, saying to Dora 
and his sister : 

‘I’m going to stop for an hour or more at Dixey’s on 
my way to Rockford, so that it will be late before I get 
home. Don’t wait up forme. Go to bed early. Good- 
night.” He turned his horse’s head, then, as if a thought 
had come to him, called to Dora: ‘‘See here, girl. Kiss 
your crusty old father good-night. Keep up your spirits. 
It will be time enough for you to go to some one else 
when Iam dead.” 

His daughter kissed him and watched him out of sight. 
Turning wearily back into the cottage, she fell at her 
aunt’s feet, laid her head in the old woman’s lap, and 
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seemed heart-broken. Neither spoke aword. When the 
clock struck eight they retired to the chamber which they 
shared in common. Aunt Margaret was soon enjoying a 
tranquil sleep, but Dora lay awake until late in the night, 
planning how she would win her father’s consent to her 
marriage with Paul. 

The following morning, at the early hour of five o'clock, 
both women were awakened by a loud knocking at the 
front door. Rising hastily, Dora went to the window, 
and opening it cautiously, looked out. Standing below 
on the doorstep was Dixey, the man at whose house 
Farmer Martin was to have called the night before. The 
opening of the window caused him to glance up. His 
face was ashy pale. 

‘*Miss Martin,” he said, ‘‘will you tell your aunt to 
come down quickly. I want to see her.” 

Dora, marveling at the man’s early visit, his scared face 
and excited manner, grew alarmed, and having delivered 
his message, ran to her father’s room to acquaint him 
with the strange occurrence. 

Throwing open the door, she gave a start of surprise, 
The room was untenanted, and the bed had not been slept 
in. It was as fresh as when she herself had made it the 
day before. 

Filled with a singular misgiving, she rushed to the 
side-door by which her father always let himself in when 
he came home late at night. It was just as she had ar- 
ranged it for him. The bolt was still drawn, showing 
that he had not returned. 

Returning to her own room, she hastily threw on a 
wrapper, and in another instant, accompanied by her 
aunt, was descending the stairs. Opening the door, they 
found Dixey, his hat in his hand, a frightened look on 
his face. 

Before he could speak, Dora had clutched him by the 
arm, and was saying in a husky voice : 

“Mr. Dixey, what is the matter? Don’t keep me in 
suspense. There is something wrong with father. In 
heaven’s name, tell me what itis! Did he fall from his 
horse.” 

‘Yes, miss,” the man said, confusedly, ‘‘I guess he 
did.” 

**Ts he badly hurt ?” 

‘Yes, miss,” was the reply. 

Dora looked straight into the messenger’s face, saying, 
in a slow, measured way: 

‘**My father is dead.” 

**Yes, that’s it. He’s dead—murdered !” 

Aunt Margaret screamed and Dora fell to the floor in- 
sensible. The former, although wellnigh stunned, did 
not lose her presence of mind. 

“‘Dixey,” she said, “‘go into the kitchen and get me 
some water.” 

He started for it; while she, half dragging and half car- 
rying the girl, managed to place her on a lounge in the 
parlor. 

The water having arrived, she proceeded to bathe the 
face of her charge, listening meanwhile to Dixey’s story. 

“Mr. Martin,” he began, “called at my house early 
last night. We talked for overan hour. Then he started 
off, saying that he was going to Rockford. This morn- 
ing about three o’clock some countrypeople who were 
coming to Greysex, woke me up, and said they had found 
the dead body of a man on the bridge about five miles 
back. There was a knife sticking in the breast. Down 
below on the rocks was a horse with his legs broken. 
When they had finished the account we started back. 
As soon as I had seen and recognized the body I had like 
to die of fright.” 
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‘Where is it now ?” asked the old lady. 
“At my house,” replied Dixey. ‘‘ We brought it on 
in the wagon.” 

“Return at once,” said Aunt Margaret, ‘and drive 
here with it.” 

The man left. 

Dora had now opened her eyes, and was moaning and 
muttering in an incoherent way. 

After some trouble she was placed in bed, where she lay 
completely dazed. The hours dragged on. 

At length a wagon appeared, bearing all that was 
mortal of John Martin. With it were a dozen or more 
people, who had joined the strange procession as it came 
along the road. 

At sight of her brother’s lifeless body, Aunt Margaret 
was overcome with grief. Dora remained in bed, where 
she was experiencing the first symptoms of a fever. 

Dixey, having in his possession the knife which had re- 
mained sticking iu the farmer’s breast, went on to Gray- 
sex tc notify the authorities of what had occurred. They 
were soon on the ground trying to solve the mystery. 

A couple of days passed and the inquest was held, the 
verdict being, ‘‘ Murder at the hands of some person or 
persons unknown.” Then came the funeral, followed by 
the startling report that the murderer had been appre- 
hended, and that he was none other than Paul Ellis. 

Everybody scouted the idea of his guilt until the exist- 
ing suspicions were revealed. Paul protested his inno- 
gence in vain. All the circumstances surrounding the 
murder pointed toward him as the assassin, and he was 
imprisoned to await trial. 

Weeks passed on, and for a time Dora hovered between 
life and death. The trial had been postponed until her 
recovery. The first use she made of her returning 
strength was to visit her lover. To no purpose did she 
speak to him with words of comfort and consolation. 
His only reply was: ‘‘I am innocent, but everything is 
against me, and I foresee the result.” 

Still the girl was hopeful, and each day found her a 
visitor at the jail. 

The morning of the date fixed for the trial dawned at 
last. First called to the witness-stand was Aunt Mar- 
garet. She told of what occurred at the cottage on the 
night when the crime was perpetrated, of Paul’s demand 
for Dora’s hand, and the stormy refusal of Farmer 
Martin’s, saying, ‘‘No one shall have my child and my 
money until Iam dead.” Then she spoke of Paul’s leay- 
ing the house, and going, not toward his home in Grey- 
sex, but in the direction of Rockford. Whether he was 
aware that her brother had a large sum of money in his 
possession she could not say. 

Damaging as was this testimony, Dora was obliged to 
corroborate it, and did so, feeling almost crazed at the 
thought that she was helping to convict the man who 
was dearer to her than life. 

Now came the evidence of Dixey and the men who had 
discovered the body. They recognized a weapon shown 
as the one which had been found sticking in the corpse. 
Nothing further could be elicited from them. Joe Gor- 
ham was next on the stand, and proved a valuable wit- 
ness for the prosecution. He carefully examined the 
knife, and swore that he had often seen it in the prison- 
er’s possession. 

It was a peculiar surgical instrument which he well 
remembered. His testimony was succeeded by that of 
the woman at whose house Paul lived. It was to the 
effect that her boarder had been away from home nearly 
all of the night on which the crime was committed, and 
that he had returned about three o’clock in the morning, 





looking pale and haggard, his shoes thick with dust, and 
his clothing travel-stained. 

On being questioned respecting his absence, he replied 
that he had been out taking a walk. Some further testi- 
mony ensued, which tended to blacken Paul’s case. 

However, no trace could be found of the money which 
Farmer Martin had with him when he met his death, and 
as it had been proved conclusively that the murder took 
place on the way to Rockford, it was pretty clear that the 
assassin had secured the wallet. 

Paul testified in his own behalf, that after leaving the 
cottage on the eventful night, he had walked about half 
way to Rockford, and turning into the woods, seated him- 
self on a fallen tree, thinking over his disappointment. 
While there he dropped asleep. Waking later in the 
night, he sauntered back to Greysex. The knife found 
in the body was undoubtedly his, but he could not 
explain its presence there, as he had not even missed it. 

This was his whole story. Witnesses he had none, 
His lawyer made the best defense possible, and the case 
was given to the jury. 

In one half-hour they returned with a verdict of ‘* Mur- 
der in the first degree.” Sentence of death was pro- 
nounced. 

Paul sat like one in a stupor. Dora rushed to his 
side, threw her arms around his neck, and cried out: 

‘*My darling, J do not believe you guilty! I still 
cling to you. God will yet send a light by which we 
shall see your innocence.” 

The doomed man was thoroughly crushed. He had 
fallen into a deep melancholy from which nothing could 
rouse him, and in this state was returned to his cell. 

The months sped by like lightning. Dora began to 
despair. Turn which side she might, there was no help 
to be had. She could do nothing. Her face had grown 
thin and white, as week succeeded week, and brought 
only its own weight of woe. 

The time lying between Paul and death was almost 
over. Only three days more, Surely, she thinks, God 
will send some help to them. She prays on, hopes on, 
Nothing comes. 

It is the eve of Paul’s last day on earth. His life is 
spanned by hours only. ‘To-morrow he will be a corpse. 
Dora is with him, still strong in her belief of his inno- 
cence, still as true and trusting as in the old, happy days 
when first she learned to love him. 

They are standing together, each peering into the 
other’s face, the sunlight of the dying day pouring in a 
rich flood through the barred prison-window. Paul is 
speaking. He says, like one in a dream : 

‘*Dora, darling, this is the last time I shall see you.” 

**No,” she replies, brokenly ; ‘‘to-morrow, Paul—to- 
morrow I will come in the morning, and remain with you 
till—the end—God may yet send something. Why is He 
so hard on us ?” 

‘“‘Tt is Fate,” Paul answers. 

Then, seeing that the jailér had left them for a 
moment, he continued rapidly : 

‘*Dora, when they call me to-morrow I shall be dead. 
Do you understand? Don’t betray me. I have a knife 
in my pocket. Ifno help comes by daylight, I shall be 
my own executioner.” 

‘Oh, Paul, Paul,” she sobs, ‘‘do not be guilty of that ! 
If we have no hope in this world, let us at least hope for 
a hereafter.” 

A step sounded near the door. 

“Don’t betray me,” he whispers, hurriedly. ‘‘ Do you 
want me to submit to the disgrace of the gallows? Be 
brave,” 
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THE CHILDREN’S BREAKFAST. 
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THE CHILDREN’S BREAEKFAST,— FROM THE PAINTING BY ECHTLER, 
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Dora is weeping on his breast as the turnkey cries : 

«Time is up !” 

Paul gently loosens her arms, kisses her repeatedly, 
and with his white face grown whiter, says, in a low 
tone : 

“‘Good-by, my love, until eternity.” 

They take her away.. She acts like one demented, and 
is repeating, half aloud : 

‘Oh, Heaven, send us a sign—send us a sign !” 

She goes slowly home. Aunt Margaret expects to see 
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Aunt Margaret has been sleeping soundly for some 
time. A noise disturbs her and she starts up. The pale 
rays of the moon shining through the window light up 
that part of the chamber where Dora was lying. She is 
no longer there, but, instead, almost prone on the floor, 
her arms stretched under the lounge, as‘if groping for 
something, her eyes staring wide, and her whole appear- 
ance that of a maniac. Just tien she rises, her right hand 
closed tightly, and says, in a tone of triumph: 

“Thave it! Ihave it! Thank Heaven!” 
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her weeping bitterly ; but she comes in pallid and stony, 
saying still : 

“Oh, for a sign—a sign !” 

The old lady asks what she means, and gets no reply. 
Dora, her hands clasped on her knees, sits rocking to and 
fro until bedtime. The clock tells the hour of nine, and 
together the two women ascend the stairs. 

Aunt Margaret goes quickly to bed, having given up 
the useless task of persuading her niece to do likewise. 
The latter, habited in a loose white wrapper, lies 
stretched on a lounge, still repeating in a sort of wail: 

“‘Oh, Heaven give us a sign—give us a sign!” 





The old woman tenderly folds her arms about the 
white figure. Dora wakes with a bitter cry of disap- 
pointment, moaning : 

‘Tt was only a dream.” 

Weepingly she tells how she dreamed that she visited 
the spot where her father had been murdered. On the 
rocks below she saw his missing wallet. The thought 
struck her that it would clear Paul, and she had placed 
her hand on it, when she awoke. 

Her aunt says, soothingly : 

**My poor child !” 

Dora once more throws herself on the lounge and 
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closes her eyes, while Aunt Margaret goes back to bed 
and slumbers quietly. Not so with her niece. In a few 
moments the hands are busy again, and she is muttering 
incoherently. 

Suddenly she is standing in the middle of the room, 
wide awake, every nerve quivering with intense excite- 
ment. Her hands are pressed against the sides of her 
head as if to keep it from bursting. The dream has been 
repeated. She is trying to think what it means. 

Heartbroken from thoughts of the morrow, and ready 
to grasp at any hope, however faint, she is still inclined 
to chide herself for placing the slightest faith in it. Then 
she remembers all the strange stories about visions which 
she has heard from her childhood. She shakes her head 
mournfully and sits down. Ina moment she is up again 
pacing the floor restlessly. Her eyes light on the clock. 
It is a quarter of two. She almost swoons with horror 
when she reflects that at four it will be daybreak. One 
moment she stands irresolute ; the next she has passed 
out of the room, and is stealing noiselessly down the 
stairs. 

Something seems to impel her onward. 
the door cautiously. 


She opens 
Within and without there is a hush 
like death. Now she is skimming along the road toward 
Rockford. On, on she goes, past Dixey’s cottage, run- 
ning as she never ran before, and every little while 
glancing over her shoulder—looking for the first faint 
streaks of dawn. 

The bridge looms in sight ; her brain reels as she sees 
it. Soon she is flying over the well-worn timbers, and 
descending the rocks on the other side. Now she hesi- 
tates, and fears to put her dream to the test. Slowly she 
goes downward step by step. She has reached the place 
indicated. Only to turn an angle of the bridge and she 
will be on the spot where the dream showed the wallet. 
She glides round the corner. 

The rock, white from waters pouring over it, shines 
clear in the moonlight. There is nothing on it. Dora 
falls with a cry of agony—what right had she to hope ? 
Her last straw is snatched away. The night breeze chills 
her, and she wearily rises to commence her homeward 
journey. 

As she does so the sound of horses’ hoofs falls on her 
ear. They grow nearer and nearer. It is probably a 
farmer on his way to Rockford. She waits for him to 
pass the bridge—this he does not do. Instead, he fastens 
his horse in a clump of bushes away from the roadside, 
and cautiously descends the rocks. 

Dora, terrified though she be, creeps into the shadow 
and watches his every movement. A slouched hat con- 
ceals his face, but his manner is strangely familiar. He 
appears to be searching for something, and turns stone 
after stone, peering carefully into the crevices. Finally 
he gives up in despair. Dora sees him mount his horse 
and ride swiftly away. Who was he, and what does he 
want ? are the thoughts which fill her brain. 

So absorbed has she been, that fear has almost driven 
Paul from her mind. She forward. Almost 
unknowingly she is doing what she saw another doing 
a few moments before—turning over the stones and peer- 
ing into the crevices. 


moves 


The fading moonbeams strike something lying on a 
little ledge. It gleams like silver. She reaches forth her 
hand, and shudders as it touches something cold as steel. 
It is steel—it is a dagger. Raising it close to her eyes, 
she sees a red, rusty stain half way to the hilt, and on the 
hilt itself, gracefully carved, she discerns this letter—J. 

The familiar manner of the man who was there but now 
comes back to her, 





Link on link in a chain of evidence flashes through her 
mind. She has found her father’s murderer. 

Two words escape her lips—‘‘ Thank God !” 

She struggles up the rocks, gains the road, and re- 
newed strength fills her body. Once more she is flying 
along—this time back to Greysex. How far away the 
town appears! Will she ever reach it? Despair gnaws 
at her heart. Already her feet begin to burn, and a 
sharp pain has crept into her side; but she never wavers. 
Daylight is rapidly approaching. Oh, for an hour of 
respite—a half-houz ! 

‘Paul, Paul!” she cries. 
me !” 

Dixey’s cottage is near. For a moment she thinks of 
rousing the man and giving him the knife ; but the time 
he will lose in getting ready may cost Paul’s life. 

No; she alone must do what is to be done. As she 
passes her own home the light in the east grows brighter. 
Streaks of dawn are creeping above the hilltops. She 
has still six miles to go. If she could rest but for one 
minute. 

With a failing heart she hears the birds commencing to 
twitter in the trees. Will she be too late, after all ? 

At last the town is in sight. It is just below her. 
reaches it, and totters along to the jail. 

Scarce strength enough is left her to beat upon the 
heavy entrance. In a short time the turnkey is at the 
door, and starts back at the sight which meets his gaze. 
Dora, scarcely able to speak, mutters : 

‘*Here is the knife which killed my father. Joe Gor- 
ham did it! Ihave proofs. For Heaven’s sake tell Paul 
at once !” 

Sut ” begins the man. 

**Go, go!” cried the girl. ‘‘ Every second is precious. 
It is a matter of life and death. Paul must know it this 
very instant.” 

The jailer goes toward the prisoner's cell, Dora follow- 
ing. He throws open the door. 

Paul is lying as if asleep, his face to the wall. In vain 
the turnkey tries to awaken him. Dora rushes forward. 
The condemned man’s face shows ghastly in the early 
light. She catches hisarm. The blood is dripping from 
a severed artery. Throwing up her hands, she falls to 
the floor, crying : 

**Too late! too late !” 

In another instant all is commotion. A physician 
is called. He arrived barely in time, for the prisoner had 
bled almost to death. News of the attempted suicide 
spreads through the town. Following fast in its wake is 
another rumor that the real murderer has been arrested, 
and that he is Joe Gorham. This creates the wildest 
excitement, and when Dora’s story becomes known she 
is the heroine of the hour. 

* + * * * . 


‘““Wait for me—wait for 


She 


When a month had flitted by, the second trial was 
over, and another prisoner occupied the cell where Paul 
had seen so many bitter days. 


Joe Gorham made a full confession. On that fatal 
night he was on his way to visit Dora. In the road he 
found a knife dropped accidentally by Paul. He put it 
in his pocket, intending to return it. As he passed the 
cottage-window (where Aunt Margaret saw the face), he 
overheard Farmer Martin speak of going to Rockford 
with a sum of money. 

Starting off, he waylaid him at the bridge. After the 
crime had been committed he threw away the weapon, 
and remembering the knife belonged to Paul, pressed it 
into the body, knowing that by so doing he would fasten 
suspicion upon his rival, Not feeling secure so long as 
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his own knife lay hidden among the rocks beneath the 
bridge, he went to search for it on the very night of 
Dora’s dream. The coincidence was a fortunate one for 
Paul. 

In Farmer Martin’s cottage there has for years been a 
happy family, presided over by Paul and Dora. Often in 
the Summer twilight, and again before a blazing fire in 
Winter, when the little ones are snug in bed, they recall 
an eventful past. To Paul the dream still seems wonder- 
ful. Dora, however, with her woman's faith, always looks 
upon it as one of God’s great favors, and tells Paul that 
it was a sign. Then he says: 


‘But the age of miracles has passed.” 

Dora answers : 

‘‘Whatever it was, we cannot nelp being grateful 
for it.” 
And they are grateful. 
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THe jolliest man among men, and among actors, was 
William Evans Burton, the English comedian. All 
writers who have sketched his life grant him a nature 
that, like ‘‘ Heller’s bottle,” was brimming with humor, 
and inexhaustible. Burton was born in London, in 1804. 
He was very carefully educated, and intended for the 
Church; at eighteen years he dropped his classics, and 
assumed the direction of his father’s printing establish- 
ment, editing at the same time a monthly magazine. 

Amateur societies were as popular then as now, and 
young Burton was an active member. The treasury of 
the amateur society is usually proverbial for its scarcity 
of funds, and the enterprise of the working members is 
alert to catch such membership as will aid in ‘‘ supplies ” 
at ‘‘ half-rates.”” Burton’s printing-office was a good thing 
to cull upon, when printing-bills otherwise would have 
broke the amateur bank. 

Success attended the young printer in theatrical per- 
formances, and finally led him to adopt the stage. After 
several years’ experience in the Norwich circuit, he made 
a flatteringly successful appearance at the Haymarket, in 
1832. While playing at this house the leading low comedy 
réles of the then popular farces and plays, he wrote sey- 
eral plays that were well received by the managers, and 
gained public approval. One in particular, now remem- 
bered as an ‘‘old play,” ‘‘Ellen Wareham,” met with 
popular recognition, and was played in five theatres in 
London the same evening. That was a memorable event 
for a play at that period. 

Mr. Burton came to the United States in 1834, and took 
up his permanent residence in Philadelphia, ostensibly 
alopting this country as his future home. He estab- 
lished himself at once as a favorite in drab-dressed Phila- 
delphia, As a comedian, he was sparkling as a diamond, 
and in his younger days his manhood off the stage was 
jolly and genial as the humor of his mimic life ; but some 
asperities and eccentricities developed as he advanced in 
years, due as much to selfish personal habits as anything 
else. He formed a warm and permanent friendship with 
Burke, and the two were attraction enough together to 
crowd the largest theatre. No two actors were ever more 
popular in their day than Burton and Burke. 

In 1845 they attempted to play tragedy. The ridic- 
ulous ambition of Burton, who was known only in broad- 
est comedy, and as a natural wit, was food for public 
merriment. Celia Logan, in her tersely written sketches 





of the stage, has said ‘‘it is the highest ambition of every 
comedian to be a tragedian.” So Burton and Burke 
amazed the Philadelphians by an early announcement tc 
play ‘‘ Othello” at the Arch Street Theatre. Many peopl« 
looked upon it as a practical joke at first, and curiosity 
was eager enough to pack the house when it was found to 
be actually true. The cast was put up, and doubt sub- 
sided into a promise of rarest fun for the Quaker theatre- 
ites. There it was—Burton as Othello, Burke as Iago. From 
every part of the crowded house spontaneous applause 
and ringing cries of ‘‘Go it, Burton,” etc., etc., greeted 
the would-be tragedians, until the performance became 
the grandest burlesque. They even followed it up with 
‘*Romeo and Juliet,” to the intense enthusiasm of crowded 
houses. They found the way of the comedy transgressor 
was difficult when it led into tragedy, so they abandoned 
it, and returned to their respective spheres, much to the 
amusement of Mr. Burton, who never wearied telling of 
his success in Othello and Romeo. 

In 1837 Mr. Burton erected at his own cost, in Phila- 
delphia, the National Theatre. A very notable cast was 
made in that house for the production of ‘‘ London As- 
surance,” as follows: Charlotte Cushman, Lady Gay 
Spanker ; W. E. Burton, Medidle; James Wallack, Jr., 
Charles Courtly ; Buckstone, Dolly Spanker. 

Mr. Burton divided his time between New York and 
Philadelphia, often being interested in theatres in both 
cities at the same time, either as manager or lessee. He 
was the proprietor of the Opera House in New York when 
it was destroyed by fire, in 1841. In 1847 he purchased 
Palma’s Opera House, in Chambers Street, and managed 
it with signal success for ten years. He was one of the 
most industrious of men, always alive with some new 
idea or improvement calculated to heighten the effect of 
artistic representations. He was the originator of the 
trick ‘‘ass’s head,” to wink the eyes, flap the ears, and 
open the mouth. More than all, Mr. Burton must be re- 
membered as the introducer of matinées in the United 
States, beginning the experiment with a series of after- 
noon performances in Baltimore. The idea ‘‘ caught on” 
immediately, and the now popular matinée had its crea- 
tion and origin in the brain of William E. Burton. 

He had his peculiarities, and they were marked and 
decided. One was a morbid, cowardly dread of assassin- 
ation. Many a joke has been perpetrated upon him by 
his brother-actors, in view of this ‘‘ nameless horror ”’ that 
for ever possessed him in the midst of his professional, 
rollicking life. 

One night he was changing for a farce, and had left 
his door ajar. Leffingwell chanced to pass his dressing- 
room, and seeing Burton’s back turned to the door, and 
his airy attire, darted in, and with his open hand dealt 
him a powerful blow, and darted out again before the 
comedian could even turn around. He did not attempt 
to, but fell forward, face down, into the open trunk over 
which he had been bending, shouting for help, and 
‘* Murder! Murder! Thieves!” Everybody rushed to 
the rescue. He declared the long-looked-for assassin had 
come at last, and brandishing a knife over him, had at- 
tempted his life. The whole theatre was searched for tho 
ruffian, the police were summoned, the back door guarded, 
and Mercer Street searched for squares up and down. 
Celia Logan tells this occurrence, and adds: ‘‘ It is need- 
less to say that Leffingwell was the most active and per- 
sistent in the pursuing force.” 

Burton has been dubbed a glutton—possibly the re- 
quirements of such a cocktail-tonic nature made unusu- 
ally heavy demands upon the human stomach. He grew 
cross and restless if his meals were delayed a moment 
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BURTON AS “CAPTAIN CUTTLE, 


when he was ready, and he was generally hungry. He 
became irritable to.waiters upon the slightest delay or in- 
attention, and could not bear the least familiarity from 
any one. He was constantly building up a dignity that 
did not affiliate well with him. He would discharge 
from his service any one who took the least liberty with 
him, even while playing. 

“The looking-glass scare” was a current bit of fun in 
its day that but very few people of to-day have ever 
heard of ; in fact, about the only person living who can 
tell it straight is an old doorkeeper, whose days are fast 
being numbered. 

One night, some roguish members of the Metropolitan 
Theatre went into the comedian’s room, taking with 
them a lot of broken looking-glass fragments. Turning 
around the glass used by Burton, so the board back 
would add effect to the supposed smash, they scattered 
the pieces so as to appear to have fallen from the frame. 








Opening an unused transom over a door never opened, 
but leading into a narrow alley-passage, they hung g 
black rag across the aperture, 80 arranged that the wind, 
which was blowing a gale, would flap it weirdly over the 
comedian’s head when he lighted up. Then the rogues 
waited outside to pull down their black flag as soon as 
its startling effect was apparent. 

Burton was late that night, cross and fretful. He 
bustled noiselessly into his room, and hurriedly lighted 
the gas. The black rag waved over his head ; the broken 
fragments met his eye! With a great groan he sank into 
a chair, completely prostrated with superstitious horror. 
The rascals who had invented this mischief pulled down 
their flag, and rushed in, asking: ‘‘Did you call, Mr. 
Burton? What’s the matter ?” 


He could not speak; he only pointed to the glass, 





shaking as if in a chill, great beads of perspiration drop- 
| ping from his forehead. It was evident the comediap 
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was to be ‘‘ pulled through” 
some way. His glass was 
turned around quickly, un- 
observed by him, and his 
attention called to the fact 
that it was not broken. It 
was also argued that the 
fragments had been care- 
lessly dropped by the 
property-man. He shook 
his head, and pointed up 
at the transom, saying: “I 
had a warning there. I am 
going to be killed.” 

Everything possible was 
done to soothe him, and he 
never knew it was an in- 
famous joke; but he 
changed his dressing-room 
at once, declaring ‘‘he was 
not safe in a room that 
opened into an alley.” 

It appears that Burton 
did not make a financial 
success until he became 
the manager of the Cham- 
bers Street Theatre; then 
the horseshoe luck poured 
in at the door. All actors 
are superstitious; half of 
them own a dream-book, 
and the other half can tell 
you every sign and omen in 
the calendar of witchdom. 
Burton would not have ac- 
knowledged he was a loyal 
subject to superstition ; but 
he was, ‘‘ for a’ that.” 

In 1856 he purchased 
the Metropolitan Theatre 
on Broadway, to which his 
name was attached for many 
years. He was without 
doubt the best actor in 
Shakespearean comedy of 
the past or ‘ 
present. Ex- 
celling in the 
eccentric and 
comic, with 
superior na- 
tural wit and 
cultivated in- 
telligence, he 
was eminently 
qualified for 
taking the 
precedence in 
merit in those 
réles. He play- 
ed Aminadab 
Sleek, in ‘The 
Serious Fami- 
ly,” to perfec- 
tion, and se- 
cured much 
of his fame 
through that 
representa- 
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tion. With all of his dra- 
matic work as an actor, he 
managed to accomplish a 
great deal of literary work 
besides. He started and 
established the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, an excellent and 
very successful publication. 
With his literary tastes, he 
was also liberal in the mat- 
ter of purchasing and gath- 
ering literature. He pos- 
sessed a full Shakespearean 
library and an- unrivaled 
dramatic collection of old 
plays, biographies and 
sketches—and portfolios by 
the dozen of. theatrical 
prints, good and bad. He 
also edited with native 
ability ‘‘ The Literary Sou- 
venir,” and, in 1858, pub- 
lished a valuable Cyclopedia 
of Wit and Humor in twe 
volumes. No one was bet- 
ter gifted to the perform- 
ance of such a work. 
Much of Burton’s irrita- 
bility was due, no doubt, 
to his abused stomach ; his 
nights were hideous with 
nightmare and death, wrest- 
ling with vague assaulters 
and cruel assassins, which 
filled him with nervous 
forebodings at all times. 
Many were the stories told 
of his nightly visions and 
horrors, his marvelous es- 
capes from the unseen band 
of desperadoes that stalk 
through a badly crowded 
stomach to a tired brain. 
Mr. Burton’s wife, an 
Englishwoman, followed 
him to this 
country soon 
after he had 
decided to 
make it his 
permanent 
residence. 
They had four 
children— 
three girls and 
ason. It was 
the hope of 
the comedi- 
an’s heart to 
have a son to 
succeed him 
on the stage; 
: but in this he 
#5) was disap- 
pointed. The 
son gave no 











promise of 





dramatic abil- 








ity, and little 
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has ever been heard of him. Logan, the actor, was one 
of Burton’s best friends on and off the stage. To each 
family there was born about the same time a little girl, 
and the fathers agreed to name them each Celia—one 
known now to all the dramatic and literary world as 
Celia Logan. Celia Burton married a Spaniard, who 
died very soon after their marriage. Another Burton 
daughter married a nephew of Stephen Massett, and 
afterward committed suicide. 

At the death of the comedian it was believed he had 
left an ample fortune to his family ; but the estate was 
found heavily encumbered, and not as large as was 
anticipated, and there was little left as a heritage, where 
so much had been won and enjoyed. The prince of 
comedians passed away with little but the memory of 
his merriment ‘‘sacred to his name”; and to that class 
who knew him best while he was famous, his memory 
was green; but the people of that decade have nearly 
passed away, and only a few prints, a few old playbills, a 
few newspaper files, keep alive the name of one of the 
best talents the stage has been brightened with. In 
some out-of-print editions of steel illustrated Shake- 


speare, there are to be found some excellent character | 


pictures of Burton in his best scenes. With the accom- 


panying illustrations of this paper, there are no others of | 


any special merit in existence. Yet he gave to the drama 
some of its strongest possibilities, and was the originator 
of much that should for ever perpetuate his name, despite 
the eccentricities of the man. 











DANCING TO STONE. 


Tue following curious tradition is prevalent in a little 
village in Somerset, England, respecting the origin of a 
well-known Druidical monument existing there, consist- 
ing of four groups of stones, which formed, when com- 
plete, two circles. The legend is given as follows: 

‘*Many hundred years ago (on a Saturday evening) a 
newly married couple, with their relatives and friends, 
met on the spot now covered by these ruins to celebrate 
their nuptials. Here they feasted and danced right 
merrily until the clock tolled the hour of midnight, when 
the piper (a pious man) refused to play any longer ; this 

_ was much against the wish of the guests, and so exasper- 
ated the bride, who was fond of dancing, that she swore 
with an oath she would not be balked in her enjoyment 
by a beggarly piper, but would find a substitute, if she 
went to the lower regions to fetch one. She had scarcely 
uttered the words when a venerable old man, with a long 
beard, made his appearance, and having listened to their 
request, proffered bis services, which were gladly accepted. 
The old gentleman (who was no other than the arch-fiend 
himself), having taken the seat vacated by the godly 
piper, commenced playing a slow and solemn air, which, 
on the guests remonstrating, he changed into one more 
lively and rapid. The company now began to dance, but 
soon found themselves impelled round the performer so 
rapidly and mysteriously that they would all fain have 
rested. But when they essayed to retire they found to 
their consternation that they were moving faster and 
faster round their diabolical musician, who had now re- 
sumed his original shape. Their cries for mercy were 
unheeded, until the first glimmering of day warned the 
fiend that he must depart. With such rapidity had they 
moved that the gay and sportive assembly were now re- 
duced to a ghastly troop of skeletons. ‘I leave you,’ 
said the fiend, ‘a monument of mv power and your 
wickedness to the end of time,’ which saying, he van- 








ished. The villagers rising in the morning found the 
meadows strewn with large pieces of stone, and the 
pious piper lying under a hedge, half dead with fright, 
he having been a witness to the whole transaction.” 

Similar legends are also in existence in various parts of 
the kingdom, particularly in the west of Cornwall. 








TWO ANECDOTES OF BEETHOVEN. 


BEETHOVEN, before deafness gloomed his life, had a 
One instance is given 


keen delight in practical joking. 
by his friend Schindler : 

‘The wife of a pianoforte - player and composer in 
Vienna had such a longing desire to possess a lock of 
Beethoven’s hair, that she induced her husband to ask a 
mutual friend to endeavor to get the great composer to 
gratify her wish. The friend proved too fond of a prac- 
tical joke to be a loyal messenger. He persuaded Beet- 
hoven to send her a lock of coarse gray hair, closely 
resembling his own, but cut from another head—a billy- 
goat’s, and clipped from the billy-goat’s beard! The 
lady, thinking she had the genuine article, was as proud 
as a peacock ; but her joy was short-lived, for another 
friend, a party to the trick which had been practiced, 
informed her of the deception. The husband of the 
deluded and distressed lady wrote an indignant letter to 
Beethoven, upbraiding him ; and so fairly was the com- 
poser shamed for the discourtesy and unkindness of the 
jest in which he had joined, that he wrote a letter of 
apology to the aggrieved lady, inclosing a real lock of his 


' hair, and thenceforth refused to receive the visits of the 


instigator of the ungallant practical joking.” 

Moscheles tells a very good anecdote about him : 

‘** When I came early in the morning to Beethoven, he 
was still lying in bed ; he happened to be in remarkably 
good spirits, jumped up immediately, and placed him- 
self, just as he was, at the window looking out on the 
Schottenbastei, with the view of examining the Fidelio 
numbers which I had arranged. Naturally, a crowd of 
street-boys collected under the window, when he roared 
out : ‘Now, what do those confounded boys want ?’ 

**T laughed, and pointed to his own figure. 

«Yes, yes! you are quite right,’ he said, and hastily 
put on his dressing-gown.” 








A PRIVATE SOLDIER’S DEVOTION. 


An interesting anecdote of a private soldier’s devotion 
to his officer is told by Sir George Napier in his ‘‘ Auto- 
biography.” The story is as follows: ‘‘ My servant came 
and told me that John Dunn, an Irishman whom I had 
enlisted several years before, wished to see me. When 
he came into the room he immediately said, ‘Och! 
captain, but I’m come to see how you and your brother 
is, after the wounds. Didn’t I see you knocked over by 
the Frenchmen’s shot? and sure I thought you was kilt. 
But myself knew you wouldn’t be plaised if I didn’t 
folly on after the villains, so I was afeard to go pick you 
up when ye was kilt—long life to you! ButI pursued 
the inimy as long as I was able, and sure I couldn’t do 
more ; and now I’m come to see your honor—long life to 
you agin !” 

**T shook hands with him, and said: ‘But, John, you 
seem wounded yourself; why is your arm tied up? 
‘Och!’ nothing at all to prevent me coming to see your 
honor and your honor’s brother lying there, Captain 
William—long life to him! I hope he’s not dead ?’ 
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“Upon insisting to know if he was wounded, at last 
he replied : ‘Why, sure, it’s nothing, only me arrum was 
eut off a few hours ago below the elbow-joint, and I 
couldn’t come till the anguish was overa bit. But now 
I’m here, and thank God your honor’s arrum is not cut 
off, for it’s mighty cruel work ; I’d rather be shot twinty 
times, though the doctor tould me he did it asy, too— 
long life to his honor! I’m sure he didn’t mean to hurt 
me all he could help.’ 

“T then asked him for his brother, who was also a 
recruit of mine, and in the company, and an uncom- 
monly fine, handsome soldier as ever stepped, and who 
was a particular favorite of mine. He hesitated a few 
moments, and, heaving a convulsive sob, said: ‘I seed 
him shot through the heart alongside wid me just as I 
got the shot myself, and he looked up piteously in my 
face and said, ‘‘Oh, John, dear, my poor mother !” 
And sure I couldn’t look at him again for the life of me; 
my heart was broke, and I came away to the rare. But, 
captain, he died like a soldier, as your honor would wish 
him to die, and sure that’s enough. He had your favor 
whilst he lived ; God be with him—he’s gone now !’” 








APRIL, 
By O. C, AURINGER, 


Weary at heart with Winter, yesterday, 

I sought the fields for something green to see— 
Some budded turf or mossbank, quietly 

Uncovered in the sweet familiar way. 

Crossing a pasture-slope that sunward lay, 

I suddenly surprised beneath a tree 

A girlish creature, who at sight of me 

Sprang up, all wild with daintiest dismay. 

“Stay, pretty one!” I cried. ‘Who art thou, pray ?” 
*Mid tears and freaks of pettish misery 

And sighings, “I am April,” answered she; 

“T rear the fleld-flower for my sister May.” 

Then, with an arch laugh sidewise, clear and strong, 
Turned blithely up the valley with a song. 








AGAINST TIME. 
By CHARLES L. HILDRETH, 


Cuapter I, 

On the 10th of December the following letter was de- 
livered to Lucien Braisted, commercial agent for the 
house of Hallowell & Co., at the hotel Grosskopf, Hom- 
burg : 

“Str: On receipt of this you will complete your business at 
Homburg, as per instructions, and return to the United States 
forthwith. I shall expect you to dine with me on Christmas Day. 
You will meet at my table a person between whom and yourself I 
have decided to establish relations beneficial to you both, The 
party in question and yourself will receive my instructions verb- 
ally. These orders are imperative, Failure on your part to 
report at my residence by or before two P.M. on the twenty-fifth 
day of December next will be regarded as a refusal of my pro- 
positions and a final severance of all relations, business or other- 
wise, between us. Signed, Jonas HALLOWELL.” 


The young man read this extraordinary missive with 
mingled feelings of indignation and amusement. It occa- 
sioned him no surprise, for it was quite in keeping with 
the eccentric character of his employer. 

He had labored under him from a boy, and in all these 
years he had never received one word of kindness or 
encouragement. At times he fancied he had detected a 
gleam of real liking for him in the old man’s face, but it 
had been quickly extinguished in the hard frown which 
was its habitual expression. He had but recently com- 





pleted a mission as foreign agent for the firm, greatly to 
its benefit, but expected no praise for it. 

He knew that old Hallowell would certainly keep his 
word, and discharge him if he failed to obey. 

What the business relation to be established between 
himself and the nameless individual he was to meet at his 
employer’s Christmas dinner could be, he had no idea. 
At all events, it was plain that he must be in America by 
the 25th, or lose his situation, and with it the salary upon 
which he depended for the support of himself, his mother 
and his sister. 

‘It is now the 10th,” he said, consulting his railway- 
guide, ‘I have fifteen days left in which to make the 
trip—two days to complete my affairs here, two to reach 
Liverpool, one to secure passage and get aboard, and nine 
to cross the water; only one day to spare for delays and 
accidents in a journey of five thousand miles. This is 
traveling against time with a vengeance. But there is 
no alternative—I must do it !” 

He set about his preparations with so much vigor that 
he had completed his business in Homburg by the even- 
ing of the 11th, leaving him an additional margin ef some 
twenty hours, 

He purchased his-ticket for Bremen, and without paus- 
ing fora moment’s rest, stepped aboard the train, and at 
ten minutes to ten was whirling northward at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour. Until midnight he was the sole oc- 


cupant of his compartment ; then the door was unlocked 
and a young lady was assisted in, 

Braisted saw that she had a charming, though some- 
what sad, face—large, expressive eyes, a sweet, tremulous 
mouth, and a lovely figure; he saw, too, that she was 
evidently very nervous and uneasy. 


She looked at him with a sort of mute appeal in her 
eyes, as if she would have liked to ask him a question, 
but was somewhat afraid of him. 

Finally, in a timid voice, with a very imperfect accent, 
she said, in German : 

‘Ts this the North German train for Bremen ?” 

“*It is,” replied Braisted, kindly. ‘‘ But you need not 
speak in German, because Iam an American, as I judge 
you are.” 

‘Oh, I am so glad !” she said, her face brightening. 
““T speak German so badly that I was afraid I had not 
made the porter understand ; and to make a mistake 
would be a dreadful thing for me.” 

‘You are traveling alone ?” returned Braisted, sympa- 
thetically. 

His heart warmed toward his lonely countrywoman. 

‘‘Yes ; I have been at school at Nice. Iwas sent for 
to return to America at once. It is very important that I 
should travel as rapidly as possible.” 

Braisted was beginning to be deeply interested, when a 
sudden jolt and a tremendous grinding brought them 
both to their feet. The train came to a stop amid a con- 
fusion of oaths, cries and escaping steam. 

Braisted looked out of the window, and saw that they 
were standing upon a trestle-bridge, over a dark, wide 
river. 

The door was locked, but he burst the fastening with 
his heel, and with a word of assurance to his trembling 
companion, stepped out. 

** What has happened ?” he inquired of the guard, who 
was relieving his emotions in a series of guttural exple- 
tives. 

“The engine and the two forward cars are off the 
track,” he replied ; ‘‘in the worst place on the road, too. 
We sha’n’t ect out here until noon to-morrow, if we do 
then. Pole tuusand!” 








Their path lay over a deep, swift stream, whose 
black water was dimly visible between the ties. 

The girl kept up bravely, stepping from tie 
to tie quickly, though more than once, but for 
Braisted’s strong arm, she would have missed her 
footing and fallen into the water. 

About three-quarters of the distance had been 
accomplished, when they reached a space where, 
for twenty-five feet, the cross-ties ceased, and the 
rails ran upon heavy girders. 

To have crossed such a spot upon the narrow 
and slippery rail would have been a task for 
Braisted, cool-headed though he was. The girl 
shrank back from it in horror. 

While they stood looking into the black gulf 
before them, there came a strange, jarring sound 
along the rail, and looking ahead, Braisted beheld 
the round fiery eye of an approaching train. 

‘*What is it ?” asked his companion, tremu- 
lously. 

‘* The down-train,” answered Braisted, in a low 
voice. ‘It is on this track, too.” 

For a moment he hesitated, and looked around 
inquiringly. 

Between the down-track and the up-track thero 
Was an open space. 

He could have leaped it, but she could not. 

Before them lay the final twenty-five feet of the 
trestle ; on the other side the firm, stone roadbed. 
This was the only escape then. 

Without a word of explanation, he lifted the 
girl in his arms and made his way out upon the 
single rail. 

Neither uttered a sound ; each knew that a single 
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** What is to be done ?” asked Braisted, impa- 
tiently. 

** Well, I’ve telegraphed for help,” replied the 
official. ‘‘ The passengers in the derailed cars 
will be put aboard those still on the track. An 
engine will be sent up to take them back to 
Gratz, forty miles below, where they will have 
to wait until the road is cleared.” 

Braisted stamped his foot in anger. 

“Is there no way to get on ?” he asked. 

“Yes, for those who will risk walking over this 
trestle to the station yonder. A train leaves 
there in a few moments on the connecting line.” 

Braisted re-entered the carriage and explained 
the situation to his companion. 

*“We shall be delayed at least twelve hours,” 
he said. The young lady looked alarmed. 

“Then we shall not reach Bremen to-morrow!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ What shall I do 2” 

“‘T am in great haste, too,” replied Braisted. 
“I was thinking of walking the trestle to the 
next station, where there is a train waiting.” 

“Oh, let me go with you!” she cried, spring- 
ing up. ‘Please do!” 

“But it is very dark, and the trestle is di- 
rectly over the water.” 

—_ am not afraid,” she replied. “I must get 
on. 

“‘Come, then,” he said, assisting her to alight. 
“We will try it together.” 

They started upon their dark and perilous way = | SN 


. NN 
toward the station, whose lights were visible in PaO sere 


the distance. THE CAPTAIN, AS HE APPEARED STANDING UP WITH THE 
‘* CHARMING PERSON,” 
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Braisted could feel her heart beating against his, and “You have saved my life,” she said, simply. 
her breath fanning his cheek, and somehow it gave him ‘*Oh, you would have found some way out of it,” re 
renewed courage. He went on steadily, and in a mo-! plied Braisted, lightly. ‘Our train is about to start,” 


’ APRIL.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 491. 


ment more reached the firm ground, crossed to the other | The train had already begun to move, when Braisted 
track and placed his burden upon her feet, as the train | lifted the girl upon the platform, and followed her inte 
thundered by on the rails they had just left, : the compartment. 
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‘‘Three o’clock,” he said, consulting his watch. ‘It 
will be a close race to catch the Bremen steamship.” 

There is nothing like travel, especially if spiced with a 
little danger, for cementing a friendship. 

In the next few hours Braisted and his companion 
found themselves very much at ease with each other. 

He learned that her name was Laura Copeley, that she 
was an orphan, and that her uncle was her guardian. 
He gathered that this relative must be a singular charac- 
ter. He had rarely written to her during her absence. 
She did not even know his address, having always di- 
rected her letters to her guardian’s lawyer’s, where she 
was to apply to learn the number of his dwelling on her 
arrival in New York. 

She appeared very much in awe of him, and very anx- 
ious to obey his directions. 

The train arrived at Bremen as Braisted had feared— 
two hours after the vessel had sailed. Fortunately, how- 
ever, another was to leave at six in the evening. 

‘‘Four hours more gone,” said Braisted. ‘‘ However, 
we still have ample time.” 

“‘T really do not know what to do,” she returned, nery- 
ously. ‘‘I am a stranger in Bremen, and I don’t even 
know the name of any hotel.” 

“‘T have provided for our short stay here,” said Brais- 
ted, promptly. ‘I know the place, and I sent the porter 
to secure us accommodations. I knew you would be 
weary, and would want to lie down a while.” 

‘Thank you,” she replied, a little uneasily; ‘‘ but wi 

‘**Oh, it’s all arranged,” he said, hastily. ‘‘I hope you 
will approve. I remembered we were strangers, and that 
you were traveling alone, and—and I told them you were 
my sister.” 

She appreciated his delicacy at once. If he had not 
been too simple-minded, he would have been flattered at 
the light which shone in her eyes and the accent in her 
voice, as she replied, ‘‘ How good you are to me.” 

At five o’clock he sent a servant to awake her, and when 
she came down-stairs, looking fresh and charming from 
her rest, she found supper prepared, and Braisted busily 
carving. 

‘** Nothing like a substantial meal to help one brave the 
terrers of the deep,” he explained, cheerfully. 

When the meal was concluded a carriage drew up 
before the hotel 

‘**Our luggage is on board the steamer,” he said. “I 
telegraphed for it. Ihave engaged you a stateroom in 
the waist of the steamer, where you will not feel the least 
movement.” 

“You think of everything,” she answered, gratefully. 

“A brother should, you know,” he replied, laughing. 

And, indeed, no brother could have been gentler with 
a dear sister than he was with her. He seemed to feel 
that he was baund to care for her welfare to the utmost. 
And there was a grave tenderness in his manner toward 
her that tauched her deeply. 

The voyage across the North Sea, though rough, and 
therefore slower than usual, was unmarked by any ad- 
venture. 

Meantime the friendship between the two travelers 
grew closer than ever. They spent the day together an 
the deck, and as a keen wind was blowing, Braisted was 
careful to keep his pretty charge well wrapped againat it. 

Evideatly those of the passengers who interested them- 
salves in the two were thoroughly persuaded that the fair 
American girl was Braisted’s young wife, and that he was 
very fond of her. Indeed, he found himself with a heavy 
heart, thinking of their approaching separation. 

They reached London late in the evening of the 14th. 


” 





Braisted’s margin was now exhausted ; he had but just 
time to make the remainder of the trip in the allotted 
period, and no more. 

Supposing no accident should occur, he would arrive in 
New York on Christmas morning. In order to do this he 
had determined to take the steamer from Southampton. 

He was very much disappointed to discover that 
Laura’s passage had been secured in the Liverpool 
steamer, which would leave on the following afternoon. 

He half resolved to change his route, and brave the 
probability of arriving too late, in order to remain in her 
company as long as possible. 

But if he arrived late, as he was nearly sure of doing, 
what excuse could he offer? Simply that he had diso- 
beyed orders for the purpose of remaining in the com- 
pany of a girl who had no sort of claim upon him. 

Had he the right to sacrifice the welfare of those de- 
pendent upon him at home for a sentiment? Clearly 
nct. 

She appeared quite as much disappointe1 as he when 
she learned that he was not to accompany her to Liver- 
pool. 

“Tt is a very simple journey now,” he said. ‘‘ You are 
not likely to need my help again.” 

“T was not thinking of that,” she replied, in a low 
voice. 

‘**You are sorry to part.?” he asked, eagerly. 

**Ves,” she said ; ‘‘ we were good friends.” 

“But I shall see you again,” he exclaimed, impetu- 
ously. ‘I can’t bear the idea of parting for ever. 
Though we have only been acquainted a little while, I 
feel as if I had known you always.” 

** You have been so good and kind to me,” she replied, 
softly, ‘‘that I, too, hope we shall meet again ; but when 
or where I cannot say. But you may write to me.” 

She gave him the address of her guardian’s lawyer in 
New York. 

He took her hand, and obeying an impulse he was far 
from understanding, bent his head and kissed the little 
white fingers. 

**Good-by, sister Laura,” he said. 

**Good-by, brother Lucien,” she replied, with a bright 
flush. 

As the train moved away Braisted caught sight of her 
face turned toward him. She was smiling, but he thought 
he saw two.tears in her eyes. 

On his part he was miserably low-spirited. He had 
only known her a few days, as he had said ; but their in- 
tercourse had been so intimate, and they had been so 
warmly attracted to each other, that he felt as if he were 
suddenly left desolate. 

He hurried to the depot and took the train for South- 
ampton, trying to conquer his depression by incessant 
movement. 

On arriving at Southampton he discovered that the 
delay of the Bremen steamer had lost him the trans- 
Atlantic vessel by a few minutes. She was still in sight, 
towing down the harbor, when he reached the pier. 

No other would sail for two days. He remembered 
that several vessels would leave Liverpool on the same 
day, and if he could catch one of these he might still 
arrive in New York on the 25th. 

He telegraphed for a passage, and took the train for 
Liverpool himself. 

The journey of two hundred miles was accomplished in 
seven hours, and he arrived in Liverpool at three o’clock 
in the afternoon. He learned, to his dismay, that two of 
the steamers were already gone. The third and last had 
drifted into the stream, where she lay, with steam up, 
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waiting for the mail, which was to be sent down upon 
a tug. 

If he missed this vessel his last chance was gone. 

By dint of energetic entreaty he obtained permission to 
be transported to her, with his baggage, upon the tug, 
and was helped aboard the steamer just as her screw was 
beginning to agitate the waters of the Mersey. 


Cuapter IT, 


BralsTeD seated himself near the stern, and began to 
recall the events of the past few days. He found that, as 
the hours went by, he felt his separation from Laura 
more and more keenly. 

It seemed as if she had suddenly become a part of his 
life, and as necessary to him as the air he breathed. She 
was on the ocean, probably only a few miles ahead of 
him, on her way to America. Should he ever see her 
again ? 

He was so deeply immersed in his own reflections that 
he did not observe a young lady, wrapped in a heavy 
cloak, who paused suddenly, with a slight exclamation, 
as she saw him, until she came close to his side, and 
laying her hand on his shoulder said, in a hesitating 
voice : 

‘*Lucien—Mr. Braisted !” 

He sprang to his feet and looked at her amazedly. 
Then a happy smile crossed his face‘as he clasped her 
hand in his. 

‘“‘T was wondering if I should ever see you again,” he 
said, in a husky voice. ‘‘I suppose I must have been 
praying hard, and that somehow my prayer ‘was answered, 
for I can’t understand how you are here.” 

‘*T was so stupid as to mistake the name,” she replied, 
“and so lost my steamer.” 

“And I arrived too late,” he said. 
continued, joyously, 
from each other.” 

She blushed and looked down, but was evidently in- 
clined to accept his view of the case. 

Braisted felt as if a heavy load had been lifted from his 
heart. It seemed as if his whole life, and all its aims and 
happiness, centred in this young girl. 

As the days went by the secret of his own emotions was 
unfolded to him. 

He knew that he loved Laura as he should never love 
another being on earth. The future was all a blank to 
him, but while he had her near him he asked nothing of 
it but a continuance of their intercourse. 

As for her feelings, he knew she liked him, but he 
could not expect that she would return his love in so 
brief a time. 

The voyage finally drew toward its end, and Braisted 
saw the dark clouds beginning to darken over the sun of 
his new-found happiness. 

The time was coming when he should be again sepa- 
rated from her, and this time no accident could reunite 
them, 

He resolved that before they did part he would tell her 
all, and try to bind her to himself by the tie which is the 
strongest of all human connections—that of mutual love. 

The day before land was sighted the sky became 
gloomy and threatening, and the mercury fell rapidly 
in the glass. 

At this season of the year, however, a storm at sea is 
the commonest of experiences. 

At noon the wind increased to a gale, and the seas 
were breaking over the bows in mountains. 

Braisted was too good a sailor to feel any fear on his 


“Tt is fate,” he 
**We are not to be allowed to part 





own account, but the presence of Laura gave him a sense 
of uneasiness which was new to him. 

The storm grew to a tornado by night, and even the 
officers, confident of the stanchness of their vessel, began 
to look grave. 

The huge craft pitched and tossed like a log, and it 
seemed as if her massive framework must give way under 
the thundering shocks of the waves. 

Before bedtime, Braisted went upon deck to satisfy 
himself of the actual condition of affairs. 

The night was intensely dark, and objects were invisi- 
ble at the distance of a hundred feet. The wind roared 
through the rigging, and at times a heavier gust than 
usual threw the ship nearly upon her beam. 

The captain and first officer stood in the shelter of the 
rail, conversing in earnest tones. Braisted approached 
near enough to hear their words. 

‘We should have sighted the lightship an hour ago,” 
the mate was saying. 

‘‘The wind has been blowing a tornado from the north- 
ward,” replied the captain. ‘‘We must be south of the 
Nevisink Heights. We are in dangerous waters, and the 
weather is so thick that nothing is to be seen. We will 
reduce our speed and put her head more to the north- 
ward.” 

Braisted had heard enough to alarm him thoroughly. 
He hastened down-stairs, and found Laura preparing to 
retire. 

**Do not undress,” he said, with an air of assumed 
composure ; ‘‘there is no actual danger, but in a storm 
like this, it is well to be prepared. Lie down and get 
what rest you can. I will call you at the first sign of 
danger.” 

She obeyed him with a readiness that exhibited her 
entire trust in him. 

The long hours of the night passed heavily away. The 
storm seemed to increase in fury, if possible, and the 
vessel, battling bravely for existence, toiled on through 
the wind and water. 

Braisted had fallen into a light sleep in the corner of 
a sofa, toward five o’clock in the morning, when he was 
suddenly aroused by a fearful shock. The vessel shiv- 
ered violently and came to a dead stop, inclining at a 
great angle to starboard. 

** The vessel has struck,” said the first officer, in reply 
to Braisted’s question. ‘‘If she holds together until day- 
light, we may be helped from shore. If not, we have 
only the life-preservers to depend upon. Ovr boats are 
gone.” 

Braisted hurried to Laura’s stateroom. She was wait- 
ing for him, fully dressed ; and, though paler than usual, 
very quiet. 

‘*The vessel has run aground,” he said, in a suppressed 
voice. ‘‘We are safe for the present, but we must be 
prepared.” 

He had seized a life-preserver—the only one to be 
found, and began fastening it around her waist. 

‘“‘But you have none,” she said, trying to restrain 
him. 

‘It is the only one I could find,” he answered. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, I am a good swimmer. It will help us both to 
keep afloat.” 

She allowed him to arrange the life-preserver, and then 
followed him through the shrieking crowd, up the com- 
panionway to the deck. 

A glance showed him that the vessel could not long 
resist the terrific concussion of the waves, which poured 
upon her. 

They took their places near the stern and waited. 
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“Shall we get home by Christmas ?” she asked, with a 
smile of melancholy significance. 
“Yes,” he replied; “if human strength and human 


upon me, until now, in what may be my latest hour, I 
know that I love you, Laura, better than my life. 


Does 
it seem wrong to say this ?” 


ETELKA.— FROM A PAINTING BY JOSEF ZENISEE. 


love can effect it, I will save you. We are in face of ‘“No,” she said, liftmg her pale face to his with a 
death, Laura, where things and thoughts take their | gentle smile. ‘‘We have known each other but a little 
proper shape. I felt drawn toward you when I first saw | while, Lucien, but you have taught me to love you.” 

you in a German railroad train. That feeling has grcwn | At that moment there was a cry from the crowd in the 
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waist of the steamer, and a huge section of her hull 
parted with a loud crash, and fell into the water. 

«Our time has come,” said Braisted. ‘‘ We must not 
wait for the vessel to sink, or we shall be drawn down 
with it.” 

He passed his arm about her waist, and led her to the 
side of the vessel. 

For one moment they paused upon the brink of what 
might be death, and looked into each other’s eyes. He 
drew her to him, and she yielded herself to his embrace. 

He bent his head and pressed his lips to hers, and for a 
moment they stood so, heedless of the shouting crowd 
about them—heedless of all but their supreme happiness. 
The next instant they were in the water. 

Supporting her upon one arm, Braisted struck out 
vigorously from the wreck, which was now rapidly 
sinking. 

Surrounded by the icy water, battling for dear life, yet 
with the form of the woman he loved in the circle of his 
arm, it was the happiest period of his life. 

At times Laura would turn her face toward him with a 
smile whose sweetness seemed to put new vigor into his 
chilled limbs. 

The Christmas morn broke clear and bright, and the 
tossing caps of the waves shone in the sun like molten 
gold. 

Both Braisted and Laura had grown very weak. Their 
benumbed limbs dragged after them as if weighted 
with lead. 

The young man felt his strength failing, and could only 
keep himself afloat by the most painful efforts. 

At length,when it seemed as if the final moment had 


come, he was aroused by a faint cry from Laura. Raising 
his head, he saw at a short distance before him the bows 
of a steamer. 
They had evidently been seen by the lookout, for the 
vessel was slowing down and a boat was being lowered. 
In a few moments more a dozen strong and kindly 


hands lifted them out of the water. They were promptly 
put to bed, and, thanks to good constitutions and skill- 
ful treatment, rapidly recovered from the effects of their 
long submersion. 

The steamer proved to be a coaster bound for New 
York, and at one o’clock they stepped ashore. 

There was still time for Braisted to keep his appoint- 
ment with Jonas Hallowell, and, in view of his new 
relation with Laura, it seemed more than ever neces- 
sary that he should do nothing to injure his financial 
prospects. 

He discovered the address of the dwelling of her 
guardian’s lawyer, and arranging to call at a later hour 
in the day, he tore himself away, and hastened to the 
residence of his employer. 

As the clock upon the mantel was striking two he 
entered the dining-room. In an attitude of extreme de- 
jection the old gentleman was sitting before the fire. 

As he turned, Braisted saw that there were traces of 
tears in his eyes. 

He sprang to his feet with a cry of amazement as he 
saw the young man. 

“Lucien Braisted !” he gasped. ‘‘Alive ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Braisted ; ‘and on time, according 
to instructions.” 

With sparkling eyes, the old man looked at him. The 
genuine affection which he had chosen to disguise under 
an air of severity broke forth in his excitement. 

“My dear boy,” he said, brokenly, while he grasped 
-” —s man’s hand, ‘‘I have mourned for you as one 

ead |” 





It appeared that the loss of the steamer had been dis- 
covered at daylight and telegraphed, together with a 
partial list of passengers, Braisted being among the 
number. 

As soon as the old gentleman's excitement had some. 
what subsided, he said : 

“IT mentioned in my letter that I had some plans in 
which you were concerned. They consist of two propo- 
sitions. The first is due to my recognition of your 
talents and character, which I have not failed to observe, 
though I have not seen fit to mention the fact before. 
My dear Lucien, I shall make you a Christmas present of 
a third partnership in the house of Hallowell & Co.” 

Lucien could find no words to express his gratitude ; 
but the old gentleman did not wait to hear any. 

“Your financial position being established, I propose 
to secure your domestic happiness. Lucien, I have 
chosen a wife for you.” 

“A wife !” exclaimed Lucien, turning pale. 

**Yes ; the party I spoke of in my letter,” replied tne 
old man, without heeding Braisted’s consternation. ‘I 
have inquired into her character, and satisfied myself 
that she is all a wife should be. She is my niece, whom 
you have never seen, but whom I have sent for to meet 
you here. I have just received a telegram from my agent 
saying she has arrived, and will be here in the cvurse of 
an hour.” 

‘But, sir,” said Braisted, in dismay, ‘‘I am not pre- 
pared to accept this part of your kind offer.” 

*“Why not ?” returned the old man, sharply. ‘‘ What 
objections have you to offer? She is young, educated, 
said to be handsome, and will inherit a snug fortune.” 

“*Tf she possesses ten times the qualifications you men- 
tion,” replied the young man, firmly, ‘‘I must still re- 
spectfully decline. My heart is already oecupied.” 

The old man uttered a snort of rage. 

“Take care!” he cried. ‘I warn you that if you do 
not accept both of my propositions, you shall accept 
neither. If you do not marry my niece, you cancel the 
partnership.” 

“So be it,” replied Braisted, sorrowfully. ‘It pains 
me to refuse for your sake and mine, but I owe it to my 
honor and my love to refuse.” 

‘Take time to think it over,” said the old man, soften- 
ing. ‘‘Don’t decide until you have seen her.” 

There was a ring at the doorbell at that moment. 

‘*There she is now,” whispered Hallowell. ‘Try tw 
like her, my boy. Try to forget the other one.” 

The door opened and a lady entered. 

Lucien’s exclamation of surprise was followed by one 
of recognition on the part of the lady. 

‘* Laura !” 

**Lucien !” 

“Hallo! You know each other already ?” safd the old 
man, inamazement. ‘‘How’s this! How’s this!” 

Lucien took Laura by the hand, and leading her up to 
her uncle, said, in a voice full_of emotion : 

“‘I wish to retract my refusal. I gladly and gratefully 
accept the second proposition.” 

It required but a few moments to explain the circum- 
stances, to the old man’s great delight. 

“So, while I have been laying plans for your welfare,” 
he remarked, ‘“‘ you two have been arranging the matter 
for yourselves. Well, Lucien, my boy,” he added, with a 
grim smile, ‘‘ will you try to like my niece, or do you owe 
it to your honor to refuse ?” 

“‘T shall do my best,” answered Braisted, joyfully. 
‘‘From past experience I think I shall succeed.” 

“And you, Laura,” continued the old man, ‘‘do you 
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object to being regarded in the light of a Christmas 
gift ?” 

Laura made no reply, but there was a gentle smile on 
her lips and a brightness in her look, as she turned 
shyly to Braisted, that was more than a sufficient 
answer. 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S OYSTERS. 


A ramous European prima donna who visited the 
United States not many years ago was exceedingly quiet 
in her tastes and her manner of living, and, on arriving 
at New York, proceeded to one of the best and most ex- 
clusive hotels. With a fancy for something of a feast 
after her operatic performance, she determined to test 
the New York oysters, of which she had heard so much. 

When the performance was over, the songstress re- 
turned at once to her apartments at her hotel and sum- 
moned a servant in the customary manner. The waiter 
soon appeared, and some oysters were ordered. As the 
maid had retired to her own room the oysters were 
ordered for only one. 

‘‘How many will you have ?” asked the waiter. 

‘How many ?” said the lady, at the same time think- 
ing. ‘I feelas if I could eat a thousand, I am so hun- 
gry ; but ’—with a manner indicating that she had lived 
on oysters all her life—‘‘ yon may bring me a hundred.” 

She noticed, on replying, that a surprised expression 
was on the face of the servant. Some time passed, the 
lady wondering at the delay ; but at last a knock came at 
the door, and in walked five men bearing trays half filled 
with plates containing oysters on the half-shell, lemons, 
biscuits, water, napkins, etc. 

A single glance at the first tray explained to the lady 
the surprise she had noticed on the face of the servant 
who had answered her bell; but not a question was 
asked, nor a word spoken. The plates, glasses, etc., 
were arranged on the various tables in the room, and the 
lady was left alone with her feast. 

She realized that she had unwittingly played a joke 
upon herself, which she determined no one in the hotel 
should know. Her feast ended, she wondered how in 
the world she could dispose of the dozens of great oysters 
left untouched. 

Ina moment more she opened the window, and, one 
by one, took the oysters at the end of her fork and threw 
them out as far as she could in all directions, till each 
shell was emptied. Another knock was heard and an- 
swered, 

The waiters again entered, found the lady alone at the 
table, reading as before, and not a vestige of an oyster in 
sight. The look of surprise which met the lady as she 
glanced at the faces of the servants was ample compensa- 
tion in every respect for the mistake she had made. 








VAN DYCK’S “CHARLES I.” 


Tue history of Van Dyck’s portrait of Charles L., lately 
bought for the National Gallery from Blenheim Palace 
for £17,500, is as follows: It was originally, no doubt, 
painted for the King, and was sold during the Common- 
wealth for £150. Another portrait of the King on a white 
horse was sold on the same occasion for £200. A third 
equestrian portrait, probably a copy, was sold for £40. 
The Duke of Marlborough bought the Blenheim por- 
trait at Munich. The painting is on canvas, in excellent 
condition, and shows the King bareheaded, otherwise in 





complete shining black armor, mounted on a dun-colored 
horse, seen in profile, advancing to the left, and attended 
by his equerry, Sir Thomas Morton, on foot, and holding 
the royal helmet. On a richly-framed tablet suspended 
from a tree is written “Carolvs. I. Rex. Magne. Bri- 
tanie.” In the King’s ear hangs the large pearl it was 
his custom to wear, which after his execution was given 
to the Princess Royal. Mr. Scharf tell us that Queen 
Mary of Orange authenticated this jewel in her own writ- 
ing ; William IIT. gave it to the Duke of Portland ; it is 
now in the possession of the Duke of Portland. No doubt 
the portrait is a superb masterpiece, a splendid example 
of Van Dyck’s art at his most potent stage. The painter 
never imparted to the cold, hard, narrow and proud 
features of Charles a grander and more king-like expres- 
sion than we notice in the face of this glorious work. 
The horse is perhaps the best Van Dyck produced, which 
is saying much. The sky and the abundant foliage would 
have charmed Titian. The general coloration and hand- 
ling attest the profit gained by Van Dyck during his 
sojourn in Italy. The picture, though often copied, has 
never been adequately engraved. 

Its possession lifts the National Gallery to the highest 
rank in respect to Van Dyck’s works, but the price is 
moustrous. The picture was at the British institution 
in 1815. 








THE THREE MAIDS. 


THREE maids went forth the lovely world to see; 
Three maids, their names Faith, Hope and Charity: 
Each with her separate mission to unfold, 

Apart, yet one, a happy band behold. 


Three maids went wand’ring o’er the weary earth, 
Seeking to give mankind a nobler worth. 
Naught would they take; to give was their intent, 
Riches beyond the world in their extent, 


Three maids returned; footsore and faint and sad 
Heavy at heart where erst they had been glad. 
For all their gifts in this great world of sin 

Few would accept, and none would take them in. 








THE POSADA. 
By Cou. SPENCER W, Cone, U. S. VoLs. 

WHEN I next visited General H , and when we were 
taking a quiet pipe together, as usual after dinner, in his 
old-fashioned but comfortable and well-stocked library, I 
said to him: 

“‘General, when I came to think over the story you 
told me of the attack by Padre Juanita on Don Patricio’s 
hacienda, Iremembered that it was you who finally re- 
lieved us of that murderous pest.” 

‘*Yes,” said the general, dreamily. 

‘Verily, as Old Noll would have said, you did not do 
the work slackly.” 

“You are right,” said the general. ‘I did it thor- 
oughly. Neither he nor his band ever troubled any one 
again.” 

“T can understand,” said I, ‘‘how you thirsted to 
avenge Dolores. Tell me, I beg you, how it was done ?” 

‘*T will,” said the general, simply, and leaning forward 
and gazing into the fire of hickory logs which burned on 
the old-fashioned hearth, as if, in the glowing clumps 
and changing colors of the coals, he could see again the 
scenes he was about to describe, he began: 

‘Yes, I avenged her, and if for an hour of my life the 
recollection of her murder made me a demon, at least her 
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THE POSADA.—‘‘ AS MERCEDES PASSED ME, I CONTRIVED TO 
THRUST A NOTE INTO HEB BOSOM.” 


memory has made me a better man since fire and sword 
offered a holocaust on her grave. Early in August, 1847, 
you remember, our division was quartered in the village 
of Chalco, some twelve miles from the City of Mexico. 
Brigadier-general Franklin Pierce was moving up from 
Vera Cruz with 3,000 additional men, to reinforce us for 
the direct attack on the city. General Smith’s brigade 
was marched from Puebla to clear the ground for him. 
At El Pinal Smitin learned that Padre Juanita, with an un- 
usually large flock of his ‘lambs,’ had taken post in the 
hacienda of San Juan de los Llanos. The hacienda was a 
large and strong building, lying in a rough country, half- 
way between O Jo del Agua and Tepeahualco. 

“Smith dispatched Captain Ruff, with a squadron of 
mounted rifles, to capture Juanita if possible, but at all 
events to drive him from the place, as the position enabled 
him to annoy us seriously. Ruff marched rapidly, and at- 
tacked on the 30th of July. Padre Juanita had 300 men, 
and a strong position. Ruff had only a single squadron ; 
but he dismounted his men, and after a rattling fight— 
our rifles climbing into the windows and scaling the par- 
apet, marking down every ‘lamb’ that showed his nose 
outside of cover as coolly as if they had been shooting 
woodcock—the ‘lambs’ abandoned their stronghold and 
retreated. Their retreat was a flight. Forty of them 
were killed and fifty left wounded in the hacienda, very 
few of whom either deserved or got much mercy. Padre 
Juanita, however, was unfortunately among those who 
escaped. 

“‘It was supposed by both Smith and Quitman that 
the band was totally dispersed, and Juanita himself so 
thoroughly cowed that he would not venture again near 
our line of operations. I differed from them, and my 
own opinion soon afterward was confirmed by secret 
information of the most reliable character. He had 
incurred the hatred of one of his own band by the 
wanton outrage of the man’s sweetheart. This man, 
Pepé, came to me, and whilst pretending to act as a spy 
for Juanita, kept me posted as to Juanita’s movements. 

“That devil’s bell-wether had gathered again the rem- 
nant of his ‘lambs,’ got together some new recruits, and 
a second time made the hacienda of San Juan de los 
Llanos one of his retreats. This time he had done it 
with great secrecy, and supposed his halts there to be 
totally unsuspected. 





‘‘As a cover, he had installed there an old fellow of his 
band. This old scoundrel, pretending to be very friendly 
to los Yangkees, had taken possession of the most inhab- 
itable part of the place, and set up a posada where he 
sold pulque, the fiery liquor made from the agave Ameri. 
cana, or American aloe, to our stragglers. 

‘**He was only too obsequious and obliging, and over- 
anxious to attract not only the bummers of the army, 
but those of the better class of travelers whose necessi- 
ties compelled them to attempt the journey coastward 
from the neighborhood of the City of Mexico. 

**Knowing what I did, I kept a sharp lookout. One 
day Pepé came to me in great haste, and reported that a 
party, consisting of the Conde de Villaflor, his daughter 
Mercedes, his niece Josefa, Countess of Albuquerque, the 
young Marquis Don Rafael del Plombo, who was affi- 
anced to Dona Mercedes, and Josefa’s half-breed maid, 
had started for the coast. They proposed to embark at 
Vera Cruz for Havana, and intended to pass the first 
night of the journey at the hacienda of San Juan. I 
determined to get there before them. 

The family had lived at Chalco, and—being Spanish, 
not Mexican—had treated us with kindness snd hospi- 
tality. I had, therefore, a double motive; first, to 
avenge Dolores, if possible, and next to see that no 
harm came to our warm-hearted friends. 

“*To protect them until within reach of the garrison 
of Puebla was a duty ; to get a chance at Padre Juanita 
would be a boon beyond price. He had escaped Ruff— 
me, I swore, he should not escape. 

**T communicated my suspicions to General Smith, 
and although he did not share them, he kindly granted 
me a detail of fifty picked men of the mounted rifles, 
with orders to make a general scout, and permission to 
use my own discretion as to the direction in which to 
push it. 

*‘The main road leading through Puebla and Jalapa 
enters the City of Mexico on the east. This was the 
route of the Conde de Villaflor’s party. Under Pepé’s 
guidance, we took a nearer cut, and reached the hacienda 
long before them. _ We got there, indeed, before night- 
fall. ™ “ 

‘*Our first business was to lock the keeper of the new 
posada in a distant cellar. At least such were my orders. 
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Sergeant Mills, however, reported immediately after, with 
a perfectly grave face, that the poor man had stumbled 
going down the cellar-steps and broken his neck. Prob- 
ably the butt of a musket had considerably hurried his 
descent. 

‘“*Pepé was duly installed as his successor. My men 
were then secreted in a ruinous part of the great pile of 
building to which, Pepé assured me, none of Juanita’s 
band ever thought of going. 

‘Dressed in full Mexican costume, my face, neck and 
hands stained to the proper color, and assuming as 
swaggering and truculent a manner as possible, my réle 
was to be that of a new recruit to the padre’s band. 

“Things fell out as we had foreseen. Our friends had 
been captured even before reaching the posada. 

“Night had barely shut in, when a pounding at the 
door, confused noises indicating the arrival of a number 
of men and horses, and a rolling fire of curses, told the 
arrival of the padre and his band. 

‘‘Pepé admitted them, and made a good story of his 
substitution for the man with the broken neck, who, 
according to his account, was out on a spying expedition, 
the result of which promised no end of booty. 

“The Conde de Villaflor’s whole party had been made 
prisoners, and were marched in with their hands bound 
behind their backs. It was pretty hard to restrain my- 
self at the sight ; but I summoned all my common sense 
to my aid, and managed to keep my hand off my pistol ; 
premature action would have imperiled the lives of the 
whole party. 

“The hacienda, although partly in ruins, was one of the 
largest, and much of it remained in a habitable condition. 
On one side of the court were the household offices and 
stables, and on the other three the various family apart- 
ments. 

“The Conde de Villaflor and Don Rafael were thrown 
into one of the upper rooms. Mercedes, Josefa, and the 
maid Juditta, were placed in one on the opposite side of 
the court. All were bolted in and sentries placed over 
them. 

‘As Mercedes passed me I contrived, unobserved, to 
thrust a note into her bosom. Her head was hanging 
down in utter abandonment and dejection ; but what she 
supposed meant for an insult roused her. 








“She threw up her head haughtily, and her lip curled 
with scorn. Ina second, however, I managed to whisper : 
‘Read it. Your lives depend upon obeying it.’ 

** By the quick change of her look I saw not only were 
my words understood, but that she had her wits about 
her, and would act with quickness and discretion. 

‘Women become accustomed to scenes of danger and 
adventure in a country disturbed by constant wars, and 
when they do, their passive courage exceeds that of men 
largely, and they are infinitely more cunning and fertile 
in every resource of intrigue. I was not suspected. 

‘‘Immediately on the arrival of the band Pepé had 
introduced me as a recruit, and I played my part as 
boldly as I knew how. 

‘‘T pushed and pulled the old conde and Don Rafael 
with such a choice collection of oaths and air of truculent 
ferocity ; I snatched hold of the pretty Josefa, and kissed 
her so boisterously as to completely win the sympathetic 
hearts of the padre and his attendant ‘lambs.’ 

‘“‘The prisoners disposed of, the band stowed them- 
selves away in the stables and slept. They numbered a 
little over a hundred, and were as villainous-looking a set 
as could be well imagined. 

‘‘ Juanita showed he deserved his reputation for ability 
as well as ferocity by the way in which he picketed all 
the approaches to the hacienda. It would have been 
impossible to surprise him in an attack from the exterior ; 
but the mouse was inside the cheese, and I smiled to see 
the rascal take so much care of the rind. 

“The duty of posting his sentinels performed, the 
padre settled himself for a carouse, and I, as a new and 
promising recruit, was accepted as his boon companion. 

‘*Pepé spread the supper-table for us in a small room 
on the second floor, the entrance to which was by a low, 
massive door, and having only one small, grated window 
high up in one side of the wall. It had an uncomfortably 
prison-like look, and, once locked into it, escape would 
be next door to impossible. 

‘* However, the door was open, and Pepé flanked the 
supper with wine-flasks enough to have furnished the 
carouse of Richard Ccoeur-de-Lion and the holy clerk of 
Copmanhurst. In fact, Padre Juanita was, physically, 
not unlike Robin Hood’s burly chaplain. As for drink- 
ing, the wine ran down his throat as easily, and for some 
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time with as little apparent effect, as if it had been 
poured from one wine-skin into another. 

“As I was forced to clink glasses with him at every 
sally of ferocious blasphemy, it required no small sleight- 
of-hand to seem to drink bumper for bumper, and yet 
manage to toss two-thirds of the wine under the table. 
If the beast had succeeded in making me drunk, all 
chance to rescue the prisoners, avenge Dolores, and 
extirpate his band, would have been lost. But I, on the 
contrary, succeeded in fooling him, and became, for the 
time, in his half-maudlin state, his dearest amigo. 

‘Suddenly, however, he started to his feet, tossed off 
a bumper, and said, with the leer of a drunken satyr: 

‘*‘ Amigo of my soul, you ‘can stay with the bottle. I 
am going to see the three pretty birds in my cage up 
there. Caramba! Ill make them sing.’ 

«Take me with you,’ said I, catching at any straw to 
protect them, and pretending to fall in with his humor. 
‘Doiia Mercedes is plump as a partridge, and Doiia 
Josefa’s lips are red and ripe enough to tempt the 
blessed St. Anthony.’ 

‘“**No! no!’ hiccoughed the padre. ‘You had a bite 
at that cherry. That's enough. Stay with the bottle, 
amigo. You bit the cherry ; I'll eat it—ha! ha! ha!’ 

“The gloating fiendishness in the leer he threw at me, 
as he turned to go, told what devil’s work he meditated. 

“ My first thought was to shoot him down on the spot. 
The noise of the shot would, however, have roused his 
men, who were quartered close at hand, and given them a 
great advantage. I restrained myself, and tried a scheme 
which, happily, proved successful. 

‘** Rapping out a huge oath, I cried . 

‘*** Ho, ho! padre, you are going after the birds ? Well, 


that is putting the cart before the horse.’ 

““«What do you mean?’ said he, half turning, and 
scowling at me angrily, whilst he loosened a pistol in his 
belt. 

‘“<*T mean,’ said I, boldly, as I filled a bumper, ‘that 
for you to go trotting over there after the dear little Don- 


cellas is showing them too much attention. You are the 
master and they the slaves. They should come after you. 
You are the Grand Turk and they your Circassians. The 
Sultan don’t dance after them ; they duace after hin.” 

**« Well ?’ he growled. 

‘“‘*«Here’s three of us,’ said I—‘ you and I and Pepé. 
There’s three of them. This is the most comfortable 
place in this old owl’s-nest of a hacienda. Let’s have 
them here, and make them dance until morning, or-——’ 

*«« Or what !’ said he, evidently half yielding. 

“*Or,’ said I, draining my glass carelessly, ‘cut their 
throats if they squeal too loud.’ 

«By St. Satan, you'll make a “lamb”! cried Padre 
Juanita, with a diabolical grin. ‘We'll have them here, 
by Lucifer! Come on! And he reeled out of the door. 

“The sentinel at the door of the ladies’ prison-chamber 
was dismissed by the padre, and went off gladly enough 
to join his comrades in the stables. 

“The girls’ hands had been untied when they were 
put there, and as we entered they cowered together in a 
corner, and clung to each other. 

“The burly ruffian Juanita, without uttering a word, 
tore them apart, and seizing Mercedes, threw her over 
his shoulder like a sack of grain and strode off, growling 
back to us: 

“Pick up your girl—you, and bring her to the fan- 
dango. Ho! ho!’ 

“Pepé grabbed Juditta, who fought like a cat, and I 
was forced to seem as rough with Josefa as our leader was 
with Mercedes. 





‘Our battle, however, was a sham fight, for I contrived 
to whisper my name in her ear. As I carried her along 
the corridor she also whispered that my note had been 
read, and I could depend upon their watching my mo- 
tions and obeying even a look. But Dojia Josefa was as 
merry and reckless a little Spanish girl as ever plagued a 
lover’s life out of him. Grave as the situation was, she 
could not restrain her mischief, and, as I carried her 
along, got rvy ear between her sharp little teeth ; and, 
whilst telling me how obedient they would be, bit it until 
she brought the tears into my eyes, whispering, as she 
bit, ‘ How do you like a lady’s lips now, sefior ?’ ‘ 

‘** Before we got to the end of our journey, she had also 
pinched one of my arms black and blue from shoulder to 
elbow, uttering heart-breaking shrieks, and exclamations 
of ‘Madre de Dios! Oh, Madre Santissima !’ etc., all the 
way, pinching, biting, and whispering between, ‘ Tit for 
tat; my hands are loose now,’ a fact emphasized by the 
way in which her very taper but remarkably strong fingers 
seemed to take pieces out of my flesh, by way of punctu- 
ating her shrieks. 

‘*We reached the room intended by Padre Juanita to 
be the scene of a hellish debauch, but determined by me 
to be one of righteous retribution. One glance at the 
women showed that Josefa had not deceived me. I read 
in their eyes that they were ready to play their parts in- 
telligently and boldly. The moment they were released 
they cowered back together against the wall, but looked 
like three panthers crouching for a spring. 

‘* Passing in front of Padre Juanita, I grasped his hand 
and shook it boisterously, hurrahing and crying : 

*** Now for the fandango !’ 

**At the same instant I made a sign to the girls, and 
threw my arms around him and endeavored to throw him. 
Quick as a flash Mercedes sprang to one side of him, and 
Josefa to the other, snatched his pistols from his belt and 
hurled them away. 

‘Happily for my success in the wrestling match, I had 
undertaken, Pepé caught Padre Juanita by the legs, and 
in a second he was on his back, with my knee on his 
breast, and Juditta’s cuchillo at his throat. 

***Shall I finish the beast ?’ said that worthy maid, in 
as matter-of-fact a way as though she had been saying, 
‘Shall I carve you a bit of the fowl, sir ?’ 

‘Our purpose was to finish him, but not exactly in the 
summary way proposed by Juditta, and I was compelled 
to deprive her of the pleasure. 

**Ropes and halters were forthcoming in a turn of 
Pepé’s ready hands, and in less time than it takes to 
relate it Padre Juanita was bound, gagged, and helpless 
as a baby. 

**No time was lost in locking him in and conducting 
the ladies to a place of safety. 

‘Then, taking my position on the side of the court op- 
posite the stables, I put to my lips a small post-horn, 
which I had concealed for the purpose, and blew the 
‘Rally.’ 

“With a ringing Yankee cheer my rifles burst from 
their hiding-places, and formed across the court between 
the stables and the gate, which was the only outlet from 
the interior of the hacienda. Startled by the bugle-call, 
and the shout of the Americanos, which they knew too 
well, the ‘lambs’ swarmed out of the stables and offices. 

‘Tt wasn’t a good night by any means for that kind of 
‘lamb’ to be in the field. 

“Tt was a night of Mexican starlight, which means 
faint kind of daylight. The great quadrangle had few 
shadows, and was, of course, open to the sky. A fairer 
field for close fighting could not be imagined. 
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‘‘The ‘lambs’ outnumbered us two to one, and being 
caught like rats in a corner, fought desperately. It was 
no use. In less than fifteen minutes half of them were 
dead, many wounded, and the rest whining for mercy. 
The number who ornamented trees in the neighborhood 
next morning looked as if Sergeant Mills had not clearly 
understood their request. In fact, that worthy non-com- 
missioned officer remarked that it was a singular trait in 
the Mexican character that no sooner did a ‘lamb’ get 
the halter from his horse’s neck around his own, than he 
insisted upon jumping from the bough of a tree and in- 
juring himself mortally. 

“The fight over, the Conde de Villaflor and Don Rafael 
were soon liberated, and happily joined, in the most com- 
fortable room we could find, with Mercedes, Josefa, and 
the maid Juditta. The latter was the only one not radi- 
ant with happiness and gratitude. Juditta was glum. 
She evidently felt that in not being allowed to ‘finish’ 
Juanita, she had been deprived of her proper share in 
the day’s amusements, 

‘*When the conde’s party were once more in safety, 
and I had seen to the four or five of my own men who had 
been wounded in the skirmish, my own revenge came 
back to my thoughts. I started for the place where I 
had left Padre Juanita, meaning to give the wretch the 
benefit, whatever that might be, of a drum-head court- 
martial, and then a short shrift and a long swing from 
the nearest tree. 

‘*At the instant I reached the court flames burst 
through the single window—a barred and grated window, 
high up near the ceiling—of the room in which the villain 
lay gagged and bound. AsI started to rush toward it 
Pepé caught me by the arm and hissed out: 

«Too late, major. He put the fire of hell here,’ 
striking his breast. ‘With fire I have paid it.’ 

‘4 glance told me that Pepé had done his work thor- 
oughly. No help could reach the wretch in his burning 
tomb. All that could burn on that side of the hacienda 
was consumed. The flames, however, did not reach our 
quarters for the night, on the opposite side of the court.” 

‘‘T understand now,” said I, ‘‘ why no more was ever 
heard of Padre Juanita and his ‘lambs ” !’ 

**Yes,’’ said the general, ‘‘and it has always been a 
great satisfaction to me that my revenge for the death of 
Dolores was the means of saving the good conde and his 
family from a fate even worse than hers.” 


THE ORIGIN OF PAPER. 

Tue Chinese claim the honor of producing the first 
paper ever used in the world. According to their 
chronology the inventicn dates as far back as the first 
century. Their claim is probably a just one, as the 
Japanese have still in existence certain data in regard to 
the exportation of paper from Corea to Japan between 
the years 280 and 610 4.p, Previous to this invention 
printing had been done upon cotton or silk. Owing to 
the conflicting statements of various chronological writ- 
ers, it is impossible to locate the precise date of its first 
introduction into Europe. Deductions from the mass of 
evidence would seem to place it somewhere in the thir- 
teenth century. 

Japan became the first rival of China, and so proficient 
did she become in the art that she far outshone the 
orginal inventors, and eventually took the stand which 
she now holds, There are, even at the present day, cer- 
tain branches of this industry in which she owns no 
equal upon either continent. There are now manu- 


factured at Yeddo two hundred and seventy different 
varieties of paper. They use bark, leaves and bamboo 


for producing their pulp. They change the quality of 
their paper by various combinations of these ingredients. 
The paper manufacturers of the present age, possessing 
all the advantages derived from centuries of scientific 
and mechanical inventions, must find it very difficult to 
realize the intricate and laborious processes accompany- 
ing the earlier career of this great industry. 





ITALIAN CORAL INDUSTRY. 


OF late years the most favored localities for the coral- 
fisheries have been the waters about the Island of Sicily, 
the Sea of Sciacca on the south coast of the island, 
Trapani, the Island of Ustica, north of Sicily, and also 
the waters about the Islands of Corsica and Sardinia, and 
the bays and seas upon the coast of Algeria. About five 
hundred Italian ships are engaged in the industry, either 
upon the Italian banks or upon those of foreign nations, 
giving employment to about 4,200 sailors. Of these five 
hundred ships, over three hundred sail from Torre del 
Greco, 

The quantity of coral collected annually by the vessels 
sailing under‘the Italian flag amounts to 56,000 kilo- 
grammes, valued at 4,200,000 lire. In Algeria, 10,000 
kilogrammes of coral are taken annually, representing a 
value of 750,000 lire. Much of this is accomplished by 
fishermen from Torre del Greco, Leghorn, and other 
parts of Italy, who have emigrated and established them- 
selves at La Calle and other points on the Tunisian 
coasts, where, with more than a hundred vessels sailing 
under the French flag, they engage in this industry. 
In addition to the figures above given, the Spanish ships, 
about sixty in number, gather along the coast of Spain 
and elsewhere, about 12,000 kilogrammes of coral, in 
value about 800,000 lire. 

} From these figures it will be seen that the quantity of 
coral gathered annually by ships not bearing the Italian 
flag amounts to 22,000 kilogrammes, of the value of 
1,550,000 lire. This, added to the figures already given 
as the direct results of Italian fisheries, amounts to 
78,000 kilogrammes, valued at 5,750,000 lire, and these 
figures represent approximftely the annual gathering of 
coral in different seas by Italian and foreign ships, and 
its value. There are in Italy sixty coral workshops, giv- 
ing employment to about 6,000 men, women and chil- 
dren, The men employed earn from 20 cents to 84 cents 
a day, and the women and children from 16 cents to 41 
cents. At Torre del Greco there are forty workshops, 
where 3,200 persons are constantly employed, of whom 
2,800 are women. The other workshops are situated in 
Genoa, Naples, Trapani and Leghorn. A portion of the 
best coral is sent to England ; much of a fine quality to 
France, whence it reaches Germany and America; but 
the greater part goes to Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, 
and through them to Indo-China and Africa. Although 
the profits of the fisheries are great, the condition of the 
fishermen themselves is the most miserable that can be 
imagined.” 
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In the fields and along open roadsides the likeness of 
our plants to those of Europe seems to be greater than 
the resemblance of the trees ; but much of this likeness 
is the unconscious work of man, rather than of nature, 








the reason of which is not far to seek. This was a region 
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of forest, upon which the aborigines, although they here 
and there opened patches of land for cultivation, had 
made no permanent encroachment. Not much of the 
herbaceous or other low undergrowth of this forest could 
bear exposure to the fervid Summer’s sun, and the 
change was too abrupt for adaptive modification. The 
plains and prairies of the great Mississippi Valley were 
then too remote for their vegetation 
to compete for the vacancy which 
was made here when forest was 
changed to grain-fields, and then to 
meadow and pasture. And so the 
vacancy came to be filled in a no- 
table measure by agrestial plants 
from Europe, the seeds of which 
came in seed-grain, in the coats and 
fleece and in the imported fodder 
of cattle and sheep, and in the vari- 
ous, but not always apparent, ways 
in which agricultural and commer- 
cial people unwittingly convey the 
plants and animals of one country to another. So, while 
an agricultural people displaced the aborigines which 
the forest sheltered and nourished, the herbs, purposely 
or accidentally brought with them, took possession of the 
clearings, and prevailed more or less over the native and 
rightful heirs to the soil—not enough to supplant them, 
indeed, but enough to impart a certain adventitious Old 
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FIG. 1.— PERFORATED 
CORK (a) AND WIRE- 
GAUZE (b). 











FIG, 2.— SHOWING INCREASE OF WEIGHT IN A BURNING CANDLE, 


World aspect to the fields and other open grounds, as 
well as to the precincts of habitations. In spring-time 
you would have seen the fields of this district yellow 
with European buttercups and dandelions, then whitened 
with the ox-eye daisy, and at midsummer brightened by 
the cerulean blue of chicory. I can scarcely name any 
native herbs which, in the fields and at the season, can vie 
in floral show with these intruders. The common bar- 
berry of the Old World is an early denizen of New Eng- 
land. The tall mullein, of a wholly alien race, shoots up 
in every pasture and new clearing, accompanied by the 
common thistle; while another imported thistle, called 
in the States ‘‘ the Canada thistle,” has become a verita- 
ble nuisance, at which much legislation has been leveled 
in vain. 

According to tradition, the wayside plantain was called 
by the American Indian ‘“‘ white-man’s foot,’ from its 











springing up wherever that foot had been planted. But 
there is some reason for suspecting that the Indian’s an- 
cestors brought it‘to this continent. Moreover, there is 
another reason for surmising that this long-accepted tra- 
dition is factitious, for there was already in the country 


FIG, 3.— DECOMPOSITION OF WAX BY HEAT. 


a native plantain, sq.like Plantajzo major that the botan- 
ists have only of late distinguished it. Possibly, al- 
though the botanists were at fault, the aborigines may 
have known the difference. The cows are said to know 
it, for a brother botanist of long experience tells me that, 
where the two grow together, cows freely feed upon the 
undoubtedly native species, and leave the naturalized 
one untouched. 


—_—_—— ——— ~ - —__—___—_= 


THE CANDLE-FLAME, AND SOME 
OF ITS LESSONS. 
By R. Gerst1, F.C.S. 


THERE are few phenomena in nature so wonderful as 


_ the flame of a candle, or—what is, as we shall presently 
| see, essentially the same—the flame of an oil-lamp, or of 


gas, or of the burning coal in our fire-places. Yet, who 
pays any particular attention to it? Very likely that 
‘‘familiarity”’ which is responsible for so much neglect, 
has to account also for this indifference. 

We will try in these lines to awaken the reader’s inter- 
est in this subject by bringing 
before him briefly the chief 
points necessary for an under- 


| standing of the process of vis- 
| ible combustion ; and by hint- 
| ing, still more briefly, at some 


of the important conclusions 
which result from the study of 
that process. 

Any piece of candle will do 
to begin our observations with. 
We select one of wax on account 
of its cleanliness. I may take 
it as generally known that the 
material is » secretion of tho 
bee. On allowing our speci- 
men —say one of which twelve 
go to the pound—to burn for a 
while, we notice that it dimin- 
ishes in size ; and we know tkat 
after a certain number of hours 
the whole of the candle will 
have disappeared, short only of 
an insignificant remnant which ceases to burn, because 
the little stump of wick will drop out of its place. Well, 
what has become of the candle ? has it been destroyed ? : 


FIG, 4. EVOLUTION OF 
HYDROGEN. 
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—that is, has it become nothing? To receive an answer 
we shall resort to the balance. This is an old instru- 
ment—we find it already on Egyptian bass-reliefs ; but its 
application in the investigation of scientific problems 
is of comparatively recent date. Its introduction into 
chemical research forms a landmark in modern science. 
We will place a small piece of our wax candle on a per- 
forated cork+(a, Fig. 1), fit it into one end of the cylin- 
drical glass tube, now push into the other a piece of wire- 
gauze (b), so as to form a kind of netting, and place into 
this latter lumps of caustic soda. A copper wire, fast- 
ened round the glass tube in the manner seen in the dia- 
gram, permits the whole contrivance to be hung at one 
end of the beam of a suitable pair of scales (Fig. 2). 
After having balanced it, the cork is taken out, the candle 
on it is lighted, and the cork now quickly put back into 
the.tube. In a few minutes—four or five—the beam-end 
carrying the glass tube will descend.* What does this 
mean? Nothing less than that the candle in the course 
of burning increases in weight. Whence comes the sub- 
stance which adds to the original weight of the candle, 
and what is this substance ? 

Before we pursue further this question, we must first 
know which part of the candle is really the source of the 
flame. If we scrape some chips of wax off the candle and 
heat them (Fig. 3) in a teaspoon over the flame of perhaps 
another candle, the wax will melt, emit fumes, and these 
soon burst into flames, which resemble closely that of the 
candle. If, on the other hand, we take a piece of dry 
lamp-wick and light it, we shall get a flame barely able 
to maintain its life. We see then that it is the wax which 
feeds the flame, and that the wick’s function is merely to 
convey by suction the molten wax to the region of the 
flame, where it is converted into vapors, just as in the 
heated spoon. 

And now, why does the candle increase in weight 
during the burning ? Is anything else feeding the flame 
besides the wax ? We know we are surrounded by a sub- 
stance called air, and it is a common experience that the 
presence of this agent is indispensable in the burning of 
our light and heat-giving materials. Let us place a piece 
of burning candle into a bottle and close the mouth with 
acork. Ina few minutes the candle will extinguish, and 
we shall notice that the inner sides of the bottle are cov- 
ered with a film of moisture. On pouring some clean 
lime-water + into the bottle, we observe that the liquid 
becomes turbid, and after standing a while deposits a fine 
white powder. 

Here we must make some slight digression. In 1774 
Joseph Priestley had discovered that by heating a red 
powder, in those days called calx of mercury, a gas ¢ was 
obtained, in which combustible bodies burned with great 
brilliancy—indeed, in which materials incapable of burn- 
ing in the ordinary air, like a piece of steel wire, did so 
with intensity in the new air. Very shortly after him, 
Lavoisier, a great French chemist, found that by heating 
metallic mereury for a sufficiently long time in an in- 
closed space of air, the metal was transformed into red 
ealx of mercury, that this weighed more than the original 
metal, that the increase in weight was due to a fixing of 
a portion of the air in which the metal had been heated, 





* Some little caro is required in the execution of this experi- 
ment, but details of manipulation may be omitted in a popular 
exposition. 

t Lime-water is prepared by shaking up a little slaked lime 
with water, and, after allowing it to settle, pouring off the clear 
Hquid from the sediment. 

¢ Gas is a scientific name for a#riform bodies, 
from Geist, the German for “ ghost.” 


It is derived 


| acid, 





and finally, that the remaining portion of the air, which 
was incapable of supporting the burning of a candle, 
weighed exactly by so much less as the mercury had 
gained in weight. This portion of the air has received 
the name of oxygen. 

We commence now to guess why the candle in our ex- 
periment had increased in weight. As in Lavoisier’s ex- 
periment the mercury fixes the oxygen of the air, so does 
in this case the vapor of wax. But to arrive ata com- 
plete understanding of the process, we must acquaint 
ourselves with the properties of two substances of which 
the wax of the candle is principally made up, and which, 
in burning, are transformed into those bodies that are 
retained by the caustic soda in the experiment with the 
balance. 

By pouring a mixture of water and hydrochloric acid 
on some pieces of zinc, a gas will be evolved, which 
proves to be combustible. On trying this experiment in 
a flask closed with a cork (Fig. 4), into which a long thin 
glass tube is fitted, a steady little flame may be obtained, 
On holding a tumbler over this flame we notice the ap- 
pearance of moisture, and if we use an arrangement as 
shown in Fig. 5, we are able to collect a sensible quantity 
of the liquid, which is the product of the combination of 
the oxygen of the air with the gas issuing from the bottle, 
and proves to be water. The gas has been called hydro- 
gen, of which Greek word the equivalent in English 
would be ‘‘ water-generator.” 

It will now be quite correct to conclude that whenever 
water is formed during the combustion of some sub- 
stance, there must be hydrogen present in the burning 
material ; and chemical analysis has really shown that 
wax —as, indeed, the great mass of animal and vegetable 
matter—contains hydrogen. 

But there is something else formed during the burning 
of the candle. It was mentioned above that on shaking 
up the air in the bottle in which a piece of candle was 
allowed to burn until it extinguished, with clear lime- 
water, a white powder is formed. Now, on burning a 
piece of charcoal in a current of air, and passing the gas 
obtained into lime-water, we obtain the same white 
powder. The gas isa combination of the carbon which 
has burned away, with the oxygen of the air, and has 
been called carbonic acid. Here, too, we shall be correct 
in concluding that, whenever carbonic is produced in the 
combustion of a substance, there must be carbon con- 
tained in that substance. Thus we infer that wax must 
contain carbon, since it yields, during burning, carbonic 
In like manner, if the gas resulting from the burn- 
ing of colza oil, or paraffine oil, or coal gas, or coal itself, 
is passed into lime-water, we obtain proof of the forma- 
tion of carbonic acid. 

This is the place to observe that caustie soda, a sub- 
stance obtained from the ordinary soda so much used in 
households, possesses the property of absorbing carbonic 
acid, and, to a certain extent, also of retaining moisture. 
It was, on account of these qualities, placed in the upper 
part of the glass tube in which we burnt the candle, for 
the purpose of showing the increase in weight of the 
burning candle. 

If we collect the white powder formed by passing car- 
bonic acid into lime-water, and put a drop of vinegar on 
it, we notice that it effervesces—that is, that it evolves 
some gas. Supposing we did this in such a manner as to 
be able to pass this gas into lime-water, we should obtain 
the same white precipitate as before. We have, there- 
fore, our carbonic acid back, and that, too, in a pure 
state, not admixed with such parts of air as were uncon- 
sumed in the burning of the charcoal. 
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It is worth our while to study some of the properties of 
this gas. But in order to obtain it in larger quantities 
we employ white marble and hydrochloric acid, it having 
been found that the former contains carbonic acid. We 
shall employ an apparatus as shown in Fig. 6. The large 
bottle with the funnel-tube contains the marble and the 
acid ; the smaller one, directly joined to it, is filled with 
oil of vitriol for drying the gas, oil of vitriol possessing 
the property of abstracting moisture from bodies it comes 
in contact with. On pouring some muriatic acid, diluted 
with water, down the funnel-tube, the evolution of car- 
bonie acid will at once begin. If we fill a tall jar with 
the gas, we find that a burning candle introduced into it 
is extinguished. If we fill a glass beaker, which had pre- 
viously been balanced (Fig. 7) on a suitable pair of scales, 
with carbonic acid, the pan containing the beaker will be 
seen to sink. The heaviness of the gas can also be shown 
by pouring it, like any ordinary liquid, from one vessel 
into another, and then lowering a burning candle into the 
latter (Fig. 8). 

That which applies to a candle, applies also to the flame 
of an oil-lamp or to a gas-flame, or, indeed, to the flame 
of any of the materials commonly used for lighting and 
heating ; in all these cases water and carbonic acid are 
the chief products of the combustion. 

As the atmospheric air surrounds the whole earth, it is 
natural that combustible gases, like coal-gas, or the gas 
got by heating wax, etc., should burn in the air; but this 
is no necessary condition of burning. Should an atmo- 
sphere of coal-gas envelope our globe, a jet of what now 
constitutes the atmosphere would burn equally well. 
This may be shown by a very simple arrangement. 

A chimney-glass (Fig. 9), such as used in an ordinary 
paraffine lamp, is provided with a twice-perforated cork ; 
through one of the holes a straight tube, of about half an 
inch in diameter, passes ; through the other a bent one 
(), of perhaps a quarter-inch bore. Gas is allowed to 
enter through }, and after being lighted the chimney- 
glass is fixed upon the cork. The gas-supply is now in- 
creased until the flame, gradually vanishing, at last leaps 
over to the air which enters at the wider tube, being 
drawn in by the draught. On lighting the gas which 
issues at the top of the chimney-glass, ocular evidence is 
afforded of an atmosphere of coal-gas surrounding the 
air-flame. On introducing through the wide tube a 
narrow one (a), and conducting coal-gas through the 
latter, we obtain the interesting phenomenon of a coal- 
gas flame burning in an air-flame.* 

The inhalation of air in our breathing has been known 
for ages past. But it was only since the process of com- 
bustion had been understood that the chemical part of 
breathing had been fully ascertained. We know now 
that the oxygen of the atmosphere is conveyed through 
the lungs to the blood, and that the exhaled air contains 
water in the shape of vapor and carbonic acid. Surely, 
this absorption of oxygen and emission of carbonic acid 
and water seem to be the same process as the burning of 
the wax candle ? But whence come the carbon and the 
hydrogen required for the formation of those two sub- 
stances? The answer given by chemistry is, that it 
comes from the food which we take, and which is com- 
posed chiefly of carbon and hydrogen, combined together 
in the most different proportions. A burnt slice of toast, 
a charred mutton-chop, are familiar demonstrations of 
the existence of carbon in these afticles of food. The 
presence of carbonic acid in the air given out by our 





*The success of these experiments depends very much on 
good proportions in the width and length of the tubes; but details 
of this kind need not be given here, from reasons already stated. 





lungs may easily be demonstrated by blowing through a 
glass tube (a) into a bottle (Fig. 10) with lime-water ; 
the appearance of turbidity will give us the desired 
proof. If we draw through tube ¢ air into the liquid, no 
turbidity will ensue. 

It was stated that carbonic acid is unable to support 
combustion ; it has to be added that it is equally unfit for 
breathing, and, from the analogy of the processes of 
burning and breathing, we can conceive that it must be 
so. But it is not only that carbonic-acid gas by itself is 
detrimental to the continuation of both processes ; the 
admixture of a certain proportion of it to the ordinary air 
is capable of bringing about the extinction of a flame or of 
a life. Now, since we produce continually carbonic acid 
by breathing and burning, it becomes necessary to pay 
attention to the renewing of the air in our dwelling-rooms 
and other inclosed spaces. It was stated above that car- 
bonic acid is heavier than the atmospheric air ; we would 
therefore conclude that the carbonic acid evolved by 
breathing, and lights, and fires, would accumulate at the 
floor of the rooms. But this is not the case; carbonic 
acid, when warmer than the surrounding air, ascends. 
We may make this evident by placing a stand (Fig. 11) 
carrying three burning pieces of candle, fixed at different 
heights, under a bell-jar. That the candles will extin- 
guish, we know ; but on this occasion we shall also see 
that the topmost candle dies first, the middle one next, 
and the lowest one last. 

If in this experiment we provide for an inlet of fresh air 
(the rough edge of the bell-jar, not touching the table 
everywhere closely, offers sufficient means for this) no 
change in the course of the process will take place. But 
if we arrange the bell-jar so as to allow the vitiated air to 
pass off, as in Fig. 12, whilst at the same time fresh air is 
admitted, the combustion will continue. One of the 
candles in the experiment represented in Fig. 12 is placed 
a little above the lower end of the outlet tube; it will 
soon go out, because the carbonic acid, accumulating at 
the top of the bell-jar, has to surround it before it reaches 
the opening of the tube. 

The fact that heated air—and the carbonic acid of our 
lungs is always warmer than the surrounding air—pro- 
duces a current of air, is utilized in ventilating public 
places, ete. This principle is illustrated in the above 
experiment; the vitiated air is allowed to escape near 
the top, and the fresh air is admitted near the floor. 
In ordinary dwelling-rooms, the fireplace and the chim- 
ney form the ventilating channel. But here we must 
stop, for satisfactory treatment of the question of ven- 
tilation is beyond the scope of this article. 

The amount of carbonic acid in the atmosphere is from 
three to four parts by bulk in 10,000 parts of air. A 
fairly ventilated room will contain six parts in the like 
quantity of air. But how far certain places have been 
from such a desirable condition may be seen from the 
following data, obtained some years ago by Dr. Angus 
Smith, of .wanchester : 

Parts of car- 


bonie acid in 
10,000 of air. 


Chancery Court, 7ft. from ground, closed doors 

ii Sft. “ ce 

” door wide open 
Strand Theatro, gallery, 10 P.M.........ccceesseeeens 
Surrey Theatre, boxes, 10 P.M 


“ “ 


Standard Theatre, pit, 11 P.M. .......cceceeeeeeceees 


The authority just quoted recommends a very easy 
method for ascertaining the extent to which the air in 
rooms is vitiated with carbonic acid. The method rests 
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on the fact that a certain minimum quantity of carbonic 
acid is required to cause a visible precipitate in half an 
ounce of clear lime-water. If two quantities of air give 
with half an ounce of lime-water the same amounts of 
turbidity, it naturally follows that actually the same 


FIG, 5.—- APPARATUS FOR COLLECTING THE WATER FORMED 
IN THE BURNING OF HYDROGEN. 


amount of carbonic acid is contained in both samples ; 
and if the relative bulk of the one to that of the other 
were, say, one to two, the former would contain twice as 
much carbonic acid as the latter. If less than six parts 
of carbonic acid are contained in 10,000 parts of air, a 
bottle, holding about ten and one-half ounces, filled 
with such air would give no precipitate with half an 
ounce of lime-water ; and our rooms should be kept in 
such a state of ventilation. 

We turn now to the external appearances of the flames. 
Looking attentively at our burning candle, we notice 
that its flame (Fig. 13) forms a cone, rounded at the base, 


FIG. 6.— APPARATUS FOR PREPARING DRY CARBONIC-AvLD 
GAS. 
and consisting of three shells or zones—the innermost (a), 
around the wick, appears dark ; the one next to it (d) is 
bright yellow and luminous ; and the outermost (c) is a 
thin bluish wrapper not very luminous. The central 
zone contains the vapors and gases arising respectively 





FIG, 7.— ILLUSTRATING THE HEAVINESS OF CARBONIC-ACID 
GAS. 
from the evaporation and decomposition of the molten 
wax drawn up by the wick. That there is really no com- 
bustion going on in this zone may be shown by quickly 
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FIG. 8.-— POURING CARBONIC-ACID GAS FROM ONE VESSEL 
é TO ANOTHER. 


thrusting a common lucifer match into the candle-flame 
| in such a way as to have the phosphorus tip resting in 


) 7, -———"—_ Flame of coal-gas. 


Flame of alr. 
Flame of coal gas 


Coal-gas, 
Air. 


FIG. 9.— BURNING OF COMMON AIR IN AN ATMOSPHERE OF 
COAL-GAS. 
the dark zone, when it will be seen that the wood will be 
charred where it comes in contact with the outer burn- 
ing shell, By taking instead of a candle a gas-burner, 
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which, in consequence of having air admixed with the 
gas, gives a non-luminous flame, the hollowness of 
the flame-cone may be demonstrated in some striking 
Thus, if we insert for a moment into the broadest 
portion of the flame a strip 
of folded blotting-paper, it 
will, on being withdrawn, 
present the appearance 
shown in A, Fig. 16, and, if 
tho paper be unfolded, look 
as in B, Another proof is 
that represented in Fig. 14, 
where a piece of stout white 
blotting- paper is pressed 
down upon the flame, when 
soon a brown ring will indi- 
cate the burning portion of 
the flame. That the gases 
in the dark zone are com- 
bustible may be made evi- 
dent by inserting into the 
candle -flame one end of a 
hent glass tube (Fig. 15), and setting light to the vapor 
issuing at the other end. 

The second zone is, as we stated, the real source of the 
light the flame emits, and the luminous character is 


ways. 


FIG. 10.— APPARATUS FOR 
DETECTING CARBONIC 
ACID IN THE AIR EX- 
PIRED BY THE LUNGS. 








FIG. 11.— EXPERIMENT FOR 
SHOWING THAT HEATED 
CARBONIC- ACID GAS AS- 
CENDS. 


FIG. 12.— EXPERIMENT SHOW- 
ING THAT CANDLE WILL 
BURN IF CARBONIC-ACID GAS 
IS ALLOWED TO ESCAPE, 


generally ascribed to the presence of very finely-divided 
carbon, which is raised to whiteness by the heat evolved 
in the exidation of a portion of the gases. The occur- 
renee of the carbon is due to the fact that the com- 
bustible gases have not sufii- 
cient oxygen in the second 
zone for complete combus- 
tion, and that therefore the 
carbon separates out. By 
holding a piece of cardboard 
paper over a candle-flame, we 
obtain the carbon in the shape 
of soot, and by scraping off the 
latter and throwing it into a 
non-luminous spirit-flame, we 
produce scintillation. The 
explanation that the carbon 
separates out in consequence 
of insufficient supply of oxy- 
gen is supported by the 


FIG. 13.— DIFFERENT ZONES 
OF FLAME. 


phenomenon of a 
luminous gas-flame 
becoming non- 
luminous when air 
is admixed with the 
gas previous to its 
being light. 

But though these 
instances are 
strongly in favor of 
the view that the 
luminosity ofa 
flame is due to the 
incandescence o f 
solid bodies, there 
are cases known of 
flames which give 
a bright light, and 
yet have no solid 
particles dispersed in the flame. Hydrogen, of which it 
was mentioned above that it burns with a pale flame, 
will yield a luminous flame when burning under an in- 
creased atmospheric pressure. 

In the third, the outermost zone, the combination 
between the combustible gases and the oxygen of the air 
takes place in a complete manner. 

Our task is done. We know now what is required to 


FIG. 14.— SHOWING THE HOLLOWNESS 
OF FLAME-CONE, 


FIG. 15,— COMBUSTIBILITY OF THE GASES OF THE INNERMOST 
FLAME, 


produce a flame, and what the nature of a flame is. We 
have also, in passing, seen how close an analogy there is 
between combustion and respiration, and how this leads 
to the subject of ventilation. 

But, for an exhaustive comprehension of the process 
of burning, one more question remains to be answered. 
Why do the carbon and the hydrogen obtained from the 
decomposition of the wax produce. when uniting with 
oxygen in our 
optic nerves, the 
sensation which we 
call light ? 

At present we 
possess no clew 
whatever to this 
marvelous pheno- 
menon; so com- 
plete, indeed, is 
our ignorance, that 
we have not even 














a gleam of hope of 
ever penetrating 
into this mystery. 


FIG. 16.— ANOTHER FXPERIMENTAL 
PROOF OF THE HOLLOAVNESS oF 
A FLAME. 
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Tuat intellectual work, despite its great strain upon the organ- 
ization, does not injure health or shorten life, when it is kept 
within reasonable and proper limits, is shown by many statistics. 
Many physicians have testified in their writings to the longevity 
of intellectual men. Madden, in his “ Infirmities of Genius,” gives 
@ series of tables showng tho relative longevity of medical authors, 
philologists, authors on religion, and on law and jurisprudence ; 
miscellaneous and novel writers, moral philosophers, dramatists, 
poets, artists and musical composers, and finds that the general 
average age at death for the whole list was no less than sixty-six 

ears. Another list of fifty-four men, distinguished by their 

tellectual achievements, quoted by Dr. Tuke, gives an average 
longevity of eighty years. In Dr. Beard’s “Treatise on Nervous 
Exhaustion,” is prepared a list of five hundred of the greatest 
men in history, including poets, musical composers, ané others, 
who died young; yet the average duration of life was 64.20 years. 
The age at death of ten thousand clergymen, collected by Sher- 
wood, was found to be sixty-four. That this is high, will be plain 
when it is added that the average age of all classes of civilized 
persons who live over twenty years is fifty. 


Tue injurious effect produced by illuminating gas is due, 
according to Grube’s researches, not to the continuance of its 
action, but to its concentration, or the percentage of it in the air. 
It is asserted that air containing five parts in ten thousand can 
be breathed by men and animals for hours, and even days, with- 
out any injury to the health ; from seven to eight parts in ten 
thousand cause indisposition; twenty parts produce difficult 
breathing, loss of power and uncertainty of motion; with twenty 
to forty parts drowsiness begins, and, when there is still more 
carbonic oxide in the air, the poisoning is attended with violent 
symptoms ; brain and spinal column are especially affected, 
cramps seize the victim, yet he may recover if brought quickly 
into fresh air. Breathing air heavily charged with carbonic oxide 
for a long time may lIlkewise cause death, 


THE immunity which that small Indian quadruped, the mun- 
goose, enjoys from the fatal consequences of an attack upon a 
cobra, has long excited great interest and attention. The popular 
notion has been that the poison of this reptile, fatal to everything 
else, was in some unexplained way non-venomous to the mun- 
goose. Others asserted that the mungoose knew a vegetable anti- 
dote, which it ate. The very careful studies of recent naturalists 
in India seem to show, however, that neither of these extraordi- 
nary statements are true, but that the mungoose escapes death in 
its encounters with the cobra by its remarkable agility, which, in 
the great majorityeof instances, enables it to dodge the serpent’s 
stroke It has been proved, however, that, should the mungoose 
be bitten, it dies within a short time, as would any other animal. 


For testing gold, make a liquid consisting of nitric acid, one 
ounce; water, two drams; and muriatie acid, one-half scruple. 
Mix the ingredients well, and keep the solution in a bottle with a 
glass stopper. With a glass rod which has been dipped in the 
mixture touch the metal and watch the action. If no effect 
produced on the metal it is either gold or gold-plated. If the 
“gold” is very Jow or less than nine karat, the acid will boil 
green, and the base metal is at once detected by the mark left by 
the acid. To test silver, apply a drop of solution of nitric acid, 
three ounces; water, one ounce; and bichromate of potash, one- 
half ounce, and wipe off the drop immediately with a sponge and 
water. If a blood-red mark results, the metal is silver or the 
article silver-plated. 

A VARNISH has been invented in Germany for fourfdry patterns 
and machinery. It dries, leaving a smooth surface, almost as 
soon as it is applied. It is thus prepared: Thirty pounds of 
shellac, ten pounds of Manila copal, and ten pounds of Zanzibar 
copal, are placed in a vessel, which is heated externally by steam, 
and stirred during from four to six hours, after which 150 parts of 
the finest potato spirit are added, and the whole heated for four 
hours to sixty-seven degrees, The liquid is dyed by the addition 
of orange color, and can then be applied as a paint on wood. 
When used for painting and glazing machinery it consists of 
thirty-five pounds of shellac, five pounds of Manila copal, and 
one hundred and fifty pounds of spirit. 


THAT the American elk, or wapiti, was once common in the 
Adirondacks, of New York, there can be no question. A number 
of their antlers have been discovered, the most perfect of which 
was foand some years ago on Third Lake, of Fulton chain, in 
Herkimer County. Other specimens of elk-antlers, tolerably com- 
ete, have been found in St. Lawrence and Lewis Counties. 
When the species became extinct in this State is not known. 
DeKay records one killed, as late as 1836, on the north branch of 
the Saranac, and thought a few were still left in 1842, when he 
wrote, They lingered in Northern Pennsylvania to nearly the 
same date. ° 

THE aggregation of people in towns requires the use of coal 
for the production of gas or electric lighting, frequently for the 
removal of sewage and refuse, and for the supply of water. Pos- 
sibly the most wasteful use to which coal is applied is the open 
grate. 

Crime is increasing at a fearful rate in Italy. In 1874 there 
were 3,210 serving life-senteneces in its penal establishments ; 
now there are 5,363, of whom 204 are female prisoners. Italy pays 
$6,000,000 for the maintenance of its penal system, while for edu- 
cation only $5,400,000 are set aside. 





RECENT PROGRESS IN THE STUDY OF THE Brarn.—That the brain 
should be subjected to direct poesicogient experiment, was unti] 
modern times never attempted. During the last generation only 
has the practicability of this been demonstrated, and numerous 
observers have, by direct operations on the brain substance of ani- 
mals, arrived at new conclusions as to its functions, and greatly 
revolutionized our ancient conceptions on the subject. Evidence 
has also been given against the noli me tangere theory, and abun- 
dant proof has been adduced of the fact that the brain may be 
handled, irritated, or partially destroyed, without necessary danger 
to life. One of the latest developments of this method of investi- 
gation has been the discovery of those centres in the cortex which 
preside over voluntary motion, which have been, more especially 
by Professor Ferrier, differentiated and localized with great pre- 
cision. This important knowledge has been arrived at by an 
extended series of experiments conducted on living animals, in 
which, by observing the several effects of stimulating or destroy- 
ing limited areas of their brains, the different functions of these 
special localities have been determined. A topography of the 
cerebrum has thus been constructed, in which the various facul- 
ties have been mapped out; but these, unlike the illogical visions 
of the phrenologists, have stood the test of skeptical criticism and 
rigid experimental inquiry. Researches of a purely scientific 
nature, carried out only with the object of elucidating truth and 
advancing knowledge, without immediate prospects of material 
gain, have in this instance led to most important and useful prac- 
tical advantage. Armed with the knowledge acquired on animals 
in the laboratory, the physician has been enabled to utilize at the 
bedside the conclusions thus arrived at for the service of human 
beings. Clinical experience, combined with morbid anatomy, had 
already enabled the medical man to suspect the presence of dis- 
ease in the brain, but as to its precise locality he was formerly in 
doubt. Now, however, guided by the recent revelations of physi- 
ology, he is enabled to predict the position in a large number of 
cases with great certainty and precision, 


THE “ cold-wave flag,” whose use has been inaugurated by the 
United States Signal Service during the past Autumn, is intended 
to be displayed not only at the regular stations of the Signal Serv- 
ice, but also at as many railway-stations and post-offices as possi- 
ble, in order to spread the widest notice of the coming change of 
weather. The service cannot at present undertake to provide the 
flags or to pay for special telegrams to numerous local display 
stations; but the cost of the flags (white, six feet square, with a 
two-foot black square in centre) is moderate, and can easily be 
borne by those interested in securing early indications of falling 
temperature; and in several 'parts of the country the telegrams 
are sent to all the stations on certain railroads that co-operate 
with the Signal Service, and thus promptly distribute weather 
forecasts to the towns along their routes. It is probable that the 
coming year will see a considerable extension of this kind of 
weather service. 

MINERAL Exports OF CuILI.—Nitrate of soda exported in 1883 
was 54,745 gross tons; exported 1882, 54,624 gross tons. Germany 
is steadily increasing her imports of this article. In 1883, she took 
462,451 quintals, or more than twice as much as in the preceding 
year. The shipments of nitrate to the United Stites are declining. 
Total exports of iodine in 1883 were 41,666 pounds, or only about 
half the amount shipped in 1882. This was in part due to a new 
export, iodide of copper, not previously manufactured in Chili, 
and of which 117,330 pounds were shipped in 1883. Silver was 
exported to the value of $2,092,086 in 1883. The copper production 
increased to 6,015 gross tons of ore, which yielded 1,228 gross tons 
of fine copper. Borate of lime was exported for the first time in 
1883, to the amount of 32,923 quintals. 


PROFESSOR JAMES WARREN, Of Los Angeles (Cal.) electric light 
station, is the inventor of a new process of reducing ores, which is 
done by the aid of electricity. One day, while examining a piece 
of gold-bearing quartz, he accidentally let it fall into one of the 
dynamos, which was in motion at the time. On looking for the 
piece of quartz next day, he found it in the dynamo, and to his 
surprise the gold in the quartz had been melted, and had run to 
one side of the rock, forming a beautiful button. Professor 
Warren immediately instituted a series of experiments, and has 
succeeded in evolving a process by which gold, silver and copper 
can be instantly smelted from concentrations by a powerful elec- 
trie shock, which almost equals in its intensity a stroke of light- 
ning. The experiments so far haye failed on lead and antimony 
ores, 

Tue Catalogue of the Library of the British Museum promises 
to be a prodigious thing. Already there are seventy-four volumes 
in print, which represent 276 of the old manuscript volumes, 
whose pages have so long tormented the bewildered “ reader.” 
The work is now procseding at the rate of thirty volumes a year; 
so that there are good hopes that by the end of another decade 
the larger part of the Catalogue may be got within something like 
reasonable limits, and presented in a comparatively convenient 
form. 

Dr. GRISHTMAILO, the traveler and entomologist, has con- 
cluded his investigations into the natural history of Turkestan for 
the present. He began his travels in the Fergana Valley, and 
from thence he went into the Altai region, which he examined 
thoroughly. In the course of the Summer he visited Osch, Ara- 
wan, Nankat, Utch-Kurgan, Shahimardan, Karakazyk, Koksu, 
Tekelik, the Rivers Balykty, Karamuk, and Zanku; on his return 
he visited Karamuk, Jirgetal, Sarzbulak, Koksu, Altyumazar, and 
went on foot through the Trans-Altai Mountains to Bordooba and 
Karakul, The geological collections are very considerable. In 
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Lepidoptera alone there are 17,000 specimens, amongst them being 
many new kinds. The expedition was also a success from an 
ethnographical and anthropological point of view. Many heights 
were measured and thermometrical observations made through- 
out the whole journey. The traveler met many evidences of the 
existence of a glacial epoch in Central Asia; amongst these are 
mentioned the presence of forms in Thian-shan which hitherto 
have only been found in Labrador, Greenland, Lapland, and the 
Swiss Alps. Next year Dr. Grishimailo contemplates visiting the 
western offshoots of the Thian-shan range, because this locality 
has never yet been examined thoroughly from a geological point 
of view. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 
A worKMAN is known by his chips. 
by his shavings ? 
Wuart did the donkey do when he first heard of the doctrine of 
evolution? He brayed until he was a little hoarse. 


Don’t we know a barber 


A Frencu wit of a post-office turn of mind evolves the follow- 
ing: “A married woman is a letter which has reached its address. 
A young girl is a letter not yet addressed, An old maid is a letter 
which has becn forgotten and sent to the dead-letter office.” 


Ar the court of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Walter Raleigh was one 
day asking a favor of the Queen, when she said: “ Raleigh, when 
‘When Your Majesty leaves off 


will you cease to be a beggar ?” 
bestowing favors,” he replied. 


“Can dogs find their way home from a distance ?” is a ques- 
tion frequently asked. An expert answers the query thus: “ It’s 
according to the dog. If it’s one you want to get rid of, he can 
find his way back from California. If it is a good one, he’s apt to 
get lost if he goes around the corner.” 


Nor long since a man about forty, looking profoundly sad, 
stepped into the morgue in Paris to claim the body of a friend 
and relative, Jacques Dubois, recently fished up out of the river. 
“Have you any means of identifying the body?” the man in 
charge inquired, “Yes, sir,” said the applicant. “He is easy 
enough to tell. He was deaf.” 


A YOUNG man went on one occasion to call at a country farm- 
house to make inquiries after his sweetheart, who had charge of 
the dairy. An old man opened the door, and the lover asked him, 
timidly: “How is the milkmaid ?” But the farmer only angrily 
replied, as he slammed the door in the stranger’s face. “Our 
milk isn’t made—it’s got from the cow!” 


SHE WOULD HELP.—Hushand : “ Hulda, dear, as I was passing 
through our garden I saw some asparagus ready for cooking; 
perhaps you would like to go and gather the first fruit of the sea- 
son yourself ?” Young Wife (anxious to conceal her ignorance in 
the vegetable department): “TI tell you what, Adolphus, we will 
go together; you shall pluck it and I will hold the ladder.” 


Tue Scoeme.—‘‘ What do you do when people come in and 
bore you ?” a warm personal friend asked of a merchant. ‘‘ When 
they stay too long, the office-boy, who is very bright and knows 
just when to interfere, tells me that a gentleman is in the count- 
ing-room waiting to see me on important business.” ‘ Ha, ha! 
That's a capital way to get rid of bores who don’t know——”_ Just 
then the boy opened,the door and sang out: ‘‘ Gent in the countin’- 
room waitin’ to see you on important business, sir!” 


“A TERRIBLE EXPERIENCE.—‘‘Have you ever suffered from 
extreme thirst, colonel?” ‘ Yes,” the Kentuckian replied ; ‘I 
have. I was in the southern part of Tennessee some years ago on 
a surveying expedition for the Government, and you may believe 
it or not, gentlemen, but for three days I hadn’t a thing to drink 
except a pint bottle of furniture-polish.” ‘‘ No water to be had ?” 
“Yes; there was plenty of water; but when a man is enduring the 
agonies of a burning thirst, he is not going to pay much attention 
to personal cleanliness.” 

A woman is far more sensitive than a man. She has finer feel- 
ings and a more delicate mind. There are a very few men who 
realize this, and, in consequence, woman is made to endure much 
unnecessary suffering. One of our merchants was going to church 
with his wife on Sunday morning, when she suddenly stopped and 
put her hand to her head. ‘“ What is the matter?” he asked, 
startled by the look on her face. ‘Oh, I have got on my brown 
hat!” “Eh?” ejaculated the astonished man. She burst into 
tears. “Why, Martha, what is the matter with you?” he de- 
manded. ‘ Don’t you see what is the matter ?” she returned, in a 
sobbing voice. “I’ve got on my brown hattwith my striped silk ! 
Oh, what will people say ?” 

Proressor MILNE, of Tokio, in Japan, has constructed a pair 
of pendulum seismographs, instruments for the automatic deline- 
ation and registration of the earthquake disturbances so frequent 
in that country. He wrote describing them as “conical pendu- 
lums,” each consisting ‘‘ of a heavy mass suspended by a string.” 
The printer of a local paper improved the original by describing 
them as “conical pendulums,” consisting of ‘‘a heavy man sus- 
pended at the end of a string.” This rendered the apparatus 
extremely interesting to the general reader, and lei to many 
inquiries that have diffused extensive knowledge of the subject, 
so much so, that in the interest of: popular education the typo- 
graphical errors have not been corrected. 





“T wisH I had a pug dog,” said an up-town youth, recently, 
“What in the world do you want one of the critters for ?” asked'a 
friend. ‘1 know where I could sell him for fifteen dollars!” was 
the earnest reply. 


Mr. ELEGANT SMALLCASH (td Mr. Seasoned Timber): “ Ya-as. 
I think I’ll marry this Fall. Don’t know whom yet. I need a rich 
wife.” Mr, Seasoned Timber (to Mr. Elegant Smalleash): “ First 
eatch your heir-ess.” 


“‘PaRENTS in China,” says an exchange, “ deem it a religious 
duty to provide matches for their children as soon as they are of 
age.” §So long as they don’t furnish the cigarettes, we don’t see as 
that is much of an advantage. 


A New York visitor to Boston was interested and puzzled by 
the constantly recurring “‘H” on houses at the street-corners, 
* What are those H’s for?” the stranger asked. ‘They were 
nS pg by the British when they left Boston,” was the solemn 
reply. 

“* How NICELY you carve that chicken,” said the boarding-house 
lady at Sunday dinner. ‘It must be very tender—you do it so 
easily.” ‘You think so ?” replied the carver, stopping for breath. 
“You see this kind of work comes easy to me. I’m a stcne- 
carver,” 

D., AN artist of some talent in Paris, finding himself short of 
money, sent for a picture-dealer, and asked: ‘‘ What will you give 
me for this picture?” “Twenty frances.” ‘ You must be joking! 
Twenty francs! I have not reached starvation-point yet, I can tell 
you.” The dealer coolly replied: ‘ Very good; I can wait.” 


THE teacher in one of the schools was a little crotchety the 
other morning, and made the girls stand around a }ittl> livelier 
than usual. One of the little misses, who had been uypbraided, 
exclaimed to her companion: ‘“‘ Never mind; Cleveland is elected, 
and she'll be turned out!” 


Two GENTLEMEN engaged in lively conversation are walking 
up the street. “Since you have some notion of marrying,” said 
one, “‘ why don’t you take Marguerite, your sister’s charming 
friend ? She is an angel. . “I don’t dispute that; but she paints.” 
“Oh, come now, my deargfellow, honestly, have you ever seen an 
angel that was not painted ?” 


THE HEAD OF THE Hovusg.—A Scotch minister went-one day to 
call on some members of his flock, and at last came to a house 
where his gentle tapping could not be heard for the noise of con- 
tention within. After waiting a little he opened the door and 
walked in, saying, in an authoritative voice: ‘‘I should like to 
know who is the head of this house?” ‘‘ Weel, sir,” said the hus- 
band and father, “if you’ll sit down a wee we'll perhaps be able to 
tell you, for we’re just trying to settle that point!” 


“On, you may talk as you please, but I tell you that Deacon 
Longphiz isn’t one particle better than the average man. I know 
he can put on a solemn face, and make a long prayer, and quote 
Scripture and all that sort of thing; but when it comes down to 
acts, the deacon ain’t there. I’ve known of a dozen cases where 
he refused to trust honest, worthy families, who were absolutel 
suffering for the necessities of life.” Fogg: ‘* Well, what of that 
You wouldn’t have the deacon make his religion cheap and vulgar 
by using it in merely commonplace everyday affairs, would you ?” 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affec- 
tions, also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints, having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his 
suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge to all who desire it this 
recipe in German, French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, naming 
this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





A PRESENT TO EVERY LADY. 

A 25-cent book on erazy patchwork, with 100 new stitehcs, 
transferable designs, and full instructions, given to every new 
subscriber to Strawbridge & Clothier’s Fashion Quarterly. The 
Magazine contains 129 large pages, over 1,000 illustrations, col- 
ored fashion-plate, and is the cheapest in the world, 50 cents a 
year with crazy patchwork book. Strawbridge & Clothier, Eighth 
and Market Streets, Phila. 





Iris a practical science of no mean importance that relieves 
housekeeping of its drudgery. This is accomplished in the 
kitchen, the laundry and house-cleaning, by the use of JAMES PYLE’s 
PEARLINE, a purely scientific article, which has in a few years 
become a necessity to many families. Pearline does its work 
easily and quickly, and is harmless to fabric or hands; but dont 
tamper with any of its numerous imitators; they are dangerous. 





SEND your address on_a postal card for 100-page Book on the 
Liver. Dn. SANnFoRD, 24 Duane Street, New York City. 
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